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Manuel  del  Cabral 
Great  Antillean  Poet 

BY  GAST6N  FIGUEIRA 

Manuel  del  Cabral’s  first  book,  Pildn,  appeared  in  1932.  It  is  not 
a  typical  “first  book”  (the  author  was  25  years  old)  but  a  mature 
work,  a  work  of  marked  individuality,  vigorous,  rich  in  au¬ 
thentic  poetry.  Its  author  has  published  a  number  of  books  since.  His 
lyricism,  always  consistent  and  characteristic,  has  taken  on  varying 
shades.  Essentially  it  has  always  been  the  work  of  the  poet  who  wrote 
Pildn,  but  the  artist  has  developed  as  his  view  of  life  and  art  has  enlarged. 
More  than  this:  In  his  last  book,  Compadre  Mon,  published  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1942,  the  tercets  remind  one  strongly  of  the  first  poem  in  the 
volume  Pildn.  The  first  work  of  this  Dominican  was  an  accurate  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  American  tropics,  one  of  few  interpretations  on  the  lyric 
plane  which  have  been  free  from  preciosity,  from  false  romanticism, 
from  cheap  tinsel.  His  tropical  landscape  is  both  delicate  and  strong,  a 
faithful  pictvire  of  what  those  of  us  who  have  been  sympathetic  travelers 
have  found  the  tropics  to  be.  Here  is  one  of  his  short  poems,  called 
T terra  adentro: 

Trdpico  rahioso, 
complicado  y  sencillo: 

{hay  que  enlazarte,  como  a  los  novillos! 

Yo  seri  corazdn  en  tu  baraja, 
y  me  dari  tan  limpio  como  el  agua 
de  tu  rural  nevera:  la  tinaja. 

Voy  a  buscarme  tierra  nacional; 
tti  me  robarte  desde  las  llanuras, 
hasta  la  loma  encinta  y  desigual. 
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Telluric,  emotional,  imaginative,  Cabral  has  evoked  in  three  stanzas 
the  feeling  of  dawn  over  the  fields  of  Santo  Domingo,  with  a  new  vision, 
with  wealth  of  detail: 

Nervioso  el  machete,  sxt  filo  madrxtga 
saltando  en  el  llano  con  gritos  de  sol. 

El  es  el  barbero  del  viejo  camino, 
del  viejo  camino  que  se  trajo  al  agua 
hecha  cabellera  de  verde  mayor. 

Las  gallinas  pintan  sobre  el  suelo  blando 
aranitas  muertas  al  abrirse  el  dia, 
mientras  la  pupila  del  molino  acecha 
al  Quixote  viento  de  la  serranta. 

Ya  cantando  pila  su  maiz  la  negra. 

La  mahana  es  oro  sobre  su  pildn, 

Tejen  por  la  calle  su  cancidn  de  rana 
los  zapatos  nuevos  de  la  poblacidn. 

There  are  images  in  this  poem  that  are  reminiscent  of  the  French 
symbolists,  and  of  their  worthiest  continuators  in  our  language,  the 
Lugones  of  Los  doce  gozos  and  the  Herrera  y  Reissig  of  Los  parques 
abandonados.  But  such  affinities  only  confirm  Cabral’s  poetic  scope,  since 
his  intensely  American  spirit  is  independence  itself.  Modern  in  the  finest 
sense  of  die  word,  this  Antillean  is  able  to  infuse  into  his  work  an  ampli¬ 
tude  worthy  of  his  culture  and  his  magnanimous  soul.  This  magna¬ 
nimity  and  the  thorough  wholesomeness  of  his  poetry  sets  him  apart 
from  the  Symbolists.  Aesthetically,  he  is  abreast  of  the  most  modem 
movements.  But  they  have  left  him  completely  personal,  attached  to  no 
single  school.  Thus  in  his  S  gritos  (1937),  his  lyricism  takes  a  social  turn. 
And  his  expression  grows  freer,  with  a  certain  symbolic  affiatus.  It  is  not 
the  tortured  discursive  poetry  which  one  meets  so  often.  Always  a  poet, 
Cabral  has  never  written  poems  which  were  not  profound  and  sober. 

We  are  especially  partial  to  Negro  de  Am&rica,  that  magnificent 
addition  to  the  body  of  American  Negro  poetry.  Cabral  has  explored  this 
vein  with  great  skill.  These  poems  are  not  necessarily  of  the  social  prob¬ 
lem  type,  but  are  often  merely  short,  vivid,  succulent  songs  {Mtisica 
h&rhara),  voodoo  sketches  (Haitiano  taumaturgo,  Rito  negro),  and 
those  synthetic  quatrains,  stylized  sketches,  grouped  under  the  title  Siete 
juguetes  de  barro.  And  there  are  various  other  aspects,  which  add  up  to 
one  of  the  most  human  and  artistic  interpretations  of  the  typical  and  sub¬ 
stantial  elements  in  Caribbean  life.  Cabral  has  two  volumes  of  poems  on 
this  theme:  12  poemas  negros,  printed  in  his  own  country,  in  1935,  and 
Trdpico  negro,  published  six  years  later,  in  Buenos  Aires,  where  he  now 
resides.  This  second  collection  repeats  some  poems  from  the  earlier  one. 
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corrected  and  amplified  by  the  author.  This  constant  study  of  his  work 
with  a  view  to  improving  it  is  one  of  the  most  commendable  traits  of 
this  excellent  poet.  A  comparison  of  the  earlier  and  later  versions  of  cer¬ 
tain  ones  of  these  Negro  poems  throws  much  light  on  the  evolution  of 
his  art.  Multiform  as  life  itself,  his  poetry  has  not  in  years  returned  to 
the  inspiration  of  12  poemas  negros  and  Trdpico  negro,  but  the  tropics 
and  America  have  always  been  in  the  background  of  his  vision.  America 
first  of  all,  even  when  the  tropics  arc  absent.  The  poet  has  traveled  a  great 
deal.  In  1937  appeared  in  Washington  a  mimeographed  booklet,  his 
fourth  collection.  Color  de  agua.  Sonnets,  short  songs,  poems  in  free 
rhythm.  Verses  for  children,  verses  for  grown-ups.  A  charming  lyric 
assortment.  Here  is  the  fuguete  color  de  infancia: 


1) 

Estd  listo  y  no  se  ve 
tu  coche  color  de  brisa  .  .  . 

Es  que  la  bruja  te  lee 
la  tacita  de  cafS: 

un  viaje 
y  una  sonrisa 
por  equipaje. 

jSerd  tan  linda  y  tan  clara 
la  isla  donde  tu  llegues, 
que  serd  cotno  tu  carat 

— No  grites,  nina,  ^quS  quieres? 
la  tierra  entierra  tu  cielo, 
nina,  si  tierra  prefieres. 

— Te  voy  a  decir  por  qud 
trajes  de  brisa  te  hard: 
porque  no  quiero 


que  te  vayas  a  quitar 
tus  zapatitos  de  sal. 

2) 

Tal  vez 

no  sepan  andar 
tus  pies. 

— No  vayas  al  mar,  y  al  mar 
tras  de  tus  ojos  te  vas. 

— Mira  tus  manos:  tus  manos 
no  van  a  poder 
volver  .  .  . 

que  se  te  van  a  quedar, 

por  ser  de  nieve,  en  el  mar  .  .  . 

Y  al  fin 

te  quedards  sin  pensar, 
lo  mismo  que  tu  muheca 
de  aserrin. 


This  lyricism,  so  thoroughly  modern,  and  which  has  at  the  same  time 
something  of  the  old  folkloric  Spanish  song,  rejuvenated  by  the  stylizing 
skill  of  the  poet,  inspires  many  of  the  most  musical  pages  of  Color  de 
agua:  Croquis,  Juguete  para  los  ojos  and  the  delicious  Pdgtna  de  los 
poemas  enanos.  It  was  in  Buenos  Aires  that  the  poet  published  what  in 
my  opinion  arc  the  two  best  of  his  always  excellent  books:  Biografta  de 
un  silencio  and  Compadre  Mon,  the  former  dated  1940  and  the  latter 
1942.  Gabricla  Mistral  said,  and  she  is  right,  that  Biografta  de  un  silencio 
contains  “poemas  de  gran  categoria,  poemazos  de  humanidad  riquisima, 
y  fibres  de  imitacidn.”  It  is  a  sort  of  exalted  rdsumd  of  the  best  qualities 
of  his  lyrism,  the  fine  symbolism,  the  solid  and  yet  subtle  phrasing.  There 
is  the  poem  to  Buenos  Aires — broad,  symphonic,  sublime;  the  Cuatro 
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poemas  de  infancia,  filled  with  penetrating  emotion;  the  superlatively 
original  Poemas  para  no  ser  cantados  por  los  pdjaros.  And  the  best  of  all, 
the  poem  which  gives  the  collection  its  title.  These  seventeen  pages  of 
concentrated  poetry  would  more  than  suffice,  if  all  the  work  of  Cabral 
were  not  so  rich,  to  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of  living  American  poets. 
Compadre  Mon  is  a  song  divided  into  28  “tiempos.”  It  is  composed  en¬ 
tirely  in  hendecasyllabic  rhyming  tercets,  free  from  the  rigidity  of  the 
classic  poems  in  that  form.  There  is  an  agility  in  them  that  fits  the  poet’s 
theme.  Compadre  Mon  is  a  eulogy  of  Creole  courage,  of  American  pluck, 
as  symbolized  by  a  more  or  less  apocryphal  Dominican  whose  fame  en¬ 
chanted  the  poet’s  infancy,  back  in  his  home  island.  Compadre  Mon 
confronts  us  with  a  red-blooded  tropic  land,  very  different  from  the 
rhetorical,  languid,  verbose  tropics  which  arc  glorified  in  so  much  of 
our  feebler  literature.  Compadre  Mon  is  a  reminder  of  the  first  poem 
in  this  gifted  Dominican’s  first  book.  In  that  first  poem  Cabral  wrote: 

Es  tan  pequeHo,  Patria,  tu  terruno, 
alto  de  azules  y  ancho  de  sabanas, 
que  me  pareces  cabes  en  un  puno. 

and  in  Compadre  Mon,  ten  years  later: 

Como  frente  a  una  carta  de  ratces, 
para  saber  el  mapa  de  la  tierra 
yo  me  puse  a  leer  tus  cicatrices  .  .  . 


In  Compadre  Mon,  epic  and  lyric  elements  fuse  in  a  marvelously  original 
harmony,  in  which  the  severe  lines  of  the  classic  poem  arc  made  pliable 
and  supple  by  the  intermingling  of  the  new  speech,  thick  with  happy 
inventions,  new  images,  rejuvenated  and  redirected  epithets.  And  the 
twenty-eight  cantos  which  form  this  poem  deserve  best  of  all  the  phrase 
uttered  by  Domingo  Moreno  Jimencs,  one  of  the  finest  exponents  of 
Dominican  culture,  touching  the  work  of  Manuel  del  Cabral:  “In  these 
songs,  the  bells  of  American  art  salute  the  dawn!” — Montevideo. 


“Martin  Buber  has  pointed  out  that, 
while  the  Greeks  were  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  people  of  the  eye,  the  Jews  were 
the  most  prominent  people  of  the  ear. 
To  them  the  appeal  came  not  in  the  form 
of  ‘See,’  but  of  ‘Hear.’  Language  carried 
for  them  a  creative  force,  it  is  the  me¬ 
dium  between  the  Creator  and  His  cre¬ 
ation;  hence  the  mystery  attached  in 
Jewish  religion,  and  especially  in  Jewish 
mysticism,  to  the  name  of  God.  ‘All 
that  lives  is  an  expression  of  God’s  lan¬ 


guage,  and  what  is  it  that  Revelation  can 
reveal  in  the  last  resort  if  not  the  name 
of  God’?” — Hans  Kohn,  in  Contempo¬ 
rary  Jewish  Record,  December,  1943. 

“I  might  begin  by  saying  that  my 
speaking-English  is  almost  as  bad  as  the 
Spanish  of  a  certain  professor  of  Cas¬ 
tilian  in  Cincinnati,  who  was  never  able 
to  understand  me  in  either  English  or 
Spanish.” — Manuel  Seoane,  in  Mexican 
Life,  September,  1943. 


A  Foreigner 
Views  Basic  English 

BY  PIERRE  DELATTRE 

The  advocates  of  Basic  English  arc  mostly  English-speaking  people. 
Naturally.  They  are  the  ones  to  receive  all  the  profit  of  the  deal. 
Would  it  not  be  fair  to  seek  the  sincere  opinion  of  the  foreigners 
as  well?  After  all,  it  is  they  who  will  be  the  victims,  they  who  will  have 
to  learn  Basic  English  if  ever  an  international  agreement  makes  it  a 
world  language. 

The  foreigner’s  views  are  here  presented  by  a  former  foreigner  who 
learned  English  and  other  ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  for  some 
twenty  years  has  taught  modern  languages  to  English-speaking  people 
as  well  as  English  to  foreigners. 

The  most  important  advantage  claimed  for  Basic  English  over  other 
Basic  Languages  is  found  in  its  prepositional  verbs  like  come  in,  come 
out,  come  up,  come  down,  taJ{e  in,  take  out,  take  up,  take  down.  The 
number  of  meanings  expressed  by  those  verbs  is  at  least  the  product  of 
the  number  of  verbs  by  the  number  of  prepositions. 

At  first  glance,  this  looks  like  a  very  profitable  feature.  But  will  a 
foreigner  find  it  an  advantage  ?  When  he  has  understood  give  and  up, 
will  he  understand  give  up  without  a  third  word  to  translate  it  ?  Then 
will  he  understand  make  up,  keep  up,  take  up,  let  up,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner? — ^And  does  the  fact  that  those  verbs  have  figurative  meanings  help 
him,  or  does  it  just  create  more  homophones? — When  he  knows  the 
literal  meaning  of  get  up,  will  he  understand  its  figurative  meaning, 
which  really  says  get  out  of  bed?  And  the  same  for  get  on  (literal)  and 
get  on  (figurative),  get  by  (literal)  and  get  by  (figurative),  etc.  The 
answer  remains  very  doubtful.  Such  verbs  are  among  the  most  difficult 
to  translate.  Their  figurative  meanings  can  hardly  be  taught.  They  have 
to  be  assimilated  by  slow  intuitive  process,  which  necessitates  living  in 
an  English-speaking  community.  Their  only  real  advantage  is  that  they 
make  choice  material  for  corny  puns.  (“Look  out!”  said  the  driver  to 
his  friend.  He  did  and  his  head  stayed  out.) 

The  most  obvious  disadvantage  of  Basic  English  is  that  it  uses  the 
same  spelling  as  English.  This  is  by  far  the  worst,  the  most  inconsistent 
of  all  existing  spellings  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  (Only  French  ap¬ 
proaches  it.  All  other  languages  have  phonetic  spellings  or  almost.)  For 
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every  English  word  (especially  the  common  ones  of  Basic  English),  the 
sound  symbol  and  the  written  symbol  constitute  two  unrelated  represen¬ 
tations  of  meaning.  Consequently,  for  the  850  meanings  of  Basic  English, 
one  has  to  learn  850  sound  symbols  and  850  written  symbols.  Total  1700 
symbols.  The  foreigner  who  learns  them  must  also  establish  in  his  head 
850  connections,  placing  those  symbols  in  pairs. 

While  making  those  850  connections,  if  he  has  any  curiosity  he  will 
attempt  to  unscramble  all  the  different  spellings  into  systems,  in  an  effort 
to  find  there  some  underlying  principle.  But  his  hopes  will  soon  vanish. 
When  he  looks  up  in  a  phonetic  dictionary  the  words  in  -ough  that  arc 
on  his  list,  he  will  discover  that  they  arc  pronounced  in  6  different  man¬ 
ners:  plough,  enough,  cough,  though,  through,  thought,  and  that  while 
they  contain  two,  three  or  four  sounds,  and  should  be  written  with  that 
many  symbols,  they  each  have  six  or  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or 
twice  as  many  as  needed. 

Then  he  will  investigate  a  simple  letter  like  a,  and  he  will  find  for 
it  at  least  9  sounds:  mahe,  private,  care,  have,  about,  after,  idea,  arm, 
warm.  And  that  will  not  be  counting  cases  where  the  a  combines  with 
another  letter,  as  in:  meat,  bread,  earth,  heart,  hair,  again,  detail,  daugh¬ 
ter,  laugh,  because,  authority,  beautiful,  law,  carriage,  coat.  15  variations. 
Total,  24  possibilities  within  the  limits  of  Basic  English.  Horrified,  he 
might  stop  right  there.  But  if  he  finds  the  courage  to  try  another  vowel, 
the  simple  o  will  yield  him  14  different  sounds  in:  stop,  connection,  soft, 
protest,  worm,  error,  company,  iron,  form,  old,  almost,  do,  together, 
women.  And  in  combinations,  19  varieties:  out,  you,  would,  serious, 
humor,  touch,  journey,  down,  blow,  \nowledge,  blood,  floor,  look,, 
spoon,  boat,  board,  toe,  shoe,  oil.  Total,  33  possibilities  for  o.  Grand  total 
for  2  vowels:  57  varieties  of  sounds  with  different  spellings  and  of  spell¬ 
ings  with  different  sounds.  55  or  54  more  than  in  his  native  language. 
And  this  is  the  solution  of  world  troubles  ?  By  this  time,  our  stranger  will 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  ever  learning  Basic  English,  but  he  will  have 
been  fascinated  by  the  game  of  statistics  and  will  want  to  sec  in  how 
many  ways  the  same  sound  can  be  spelt:  the  vowel  sound  of  reign,  he 
finds  in  take,  great,  grey,  say,  detail;  that  of  boohooed  in:  through,  you, 
food,  move,  use,  value,  view,  fruit;  that  of  machine,  people,  in:  be,  belief, 
receipt,  sea,  see,  women,  etc. 

Now,  nothing  can  surprise  him  and  he  docs  not  know  whether  to 
laugh  or  cry  when  he  is  told  that  in  Basic  English  fish  can  be  spelt  ghoti 
by  using  for  /  the  gh  of  laugh,  for  i  the  o  of  women,  and  for  sh  the  ti  of 
nation. 

Another  big  handicap  of  Basic  English  is  its  pronunciations.  Native 
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speakers  realize  this  least  of  all.  Extreme  laxness  of  articulation  (maxi¬ 
mum  of  all  languages)  makes  the  sounds  of  English  the  most  indefinite, 
the  most  lacking  in  clearness  and  precision,  the  most  difficult  to  teach. 
There  is  no  so-called  pure  vowel;  every  vowel  is  at  least  a  diphthong. 
Consonantal  anticipation  blurs  the  vowels  by  overlapping.  Unstressed 
vowels  tend  to  have  a  dark  sound.  Syllabication  is  very  uncertain. 

Listen  to  what  a  Spaniard,  Madariaga,  has  to  say  about  it  in  a  book 
entitled  English,  French,  Spaniards,  an  essay  in  comparative  psychology: 
“There  are  statistics  which  estimate  their  number  [English  vowels]  to 
be  26.  But  all  this  is  mere  science.  In  reality  there  does  not  exist  in  Eng¬ 
lish  more  than  one  vowel,  or,  if  you  wish,  an  agglomeration,  a  cloud, 
a  sea,  a  nebula  of  one  vowel.  It  is  universal  and  elusive.  Now  open  and 
dark,  now  sharp  and  penetrating,  now  deep  and  musical,  now  dry  and 
short,  now  fluid  and  elastic,  but  always  vague,  ambiguous  and  fluctu¬ 
ating,  so  that  it  never  ends  as  it  starts,  emerging  for  a  while,  then  sinking 
away,  leaving  behind  particles  of  irresolute  consonants.” 

Admitting  this  to  be  a  very  impressionistic  evaluation  of  English 
vowels,  all  foreigners  will  feel  that  it  is  basically  true. 

More  scientifically  speaking,  the  vocalic  system  of  English  is  very 
difficult  to  master.  It  is  extremely  complicated.  An  Italian  or  a  Spaniard 
who  are  used  to  only  five  vowels — with  points  of  articulation  clearly 
distant  from  each  other  in  the  mouth — ^will  have  to  learn,  perhaps  not 
26,  as  Madariaga  declares,  but  certainly  18  different  vowel  sounds  in 
English — and  with  points  of  articulation  all  so  close  together  in  the  back- 
center  part  of  the  mouth  that  he  will  very  likely  never  be  able  to  differ¬ 
entiate  them,  and  will  finally  fall  back  on  his  own  five  original  sounds. 

What  is  meant  by  points  of  articulation  close  together  in  the  center 
of  the  mouth?  Just  this.  All  languages  have  a,  e,  i,  and  never  would 
mistake  a  for  e,  or  e  for  i.  Yet  this  can  happen  in  English.  A  number  of 
people  confuse  pen  and  pin  (to  the  extent  that  pen  is  replaced  by  writing- 
pen),  Others  confuse  pen  and  pan  (Professor  Bloomfield  of  Yale  sees  a 
single  phoneme  in  the  vowels  of  those  two  words).  And  even  phone¬ 
ticians  arc  fighting  today  to  decide  whether  one,  two,  or  three  symbols 
are  necessary  to  write  the  vowels  of  earth,  cup  and  the. 

Also  related  to  pronunciation  is  the  place  of  the  tonic  accent  (stress). 
In  most  languages,  it  falls  on  the  same  syllable  in  all  words:  always  on 
the  first,  as  in  Finnish,  normally  on  the  last,  as  in  French,  almost  always 
on  the  one  before  last,  as  in  Italian.  In  English,  it  is  absolutely  unpredic¬ 
table.  The  difficulty  is  such  that  even  radio  announcers  stumble.  The 
stress  can  fall  on  any  syllabic,  therefore  a  stranger  has  no  other  recourse 
but  to  memorize  its  place  in  each  word.  Try  some  samples  from  the  Basic 
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English  list:  property,  religion,  development,  representative,  machine, 
company,  comparison,  competition,  control.  This  has  been  the  night¬ 
mare  of  world  authorities  trying  to  lecture  in  English.  After  years  of 
practice  it  still  can  make  phrasing  very  difEcult. 

However,  all  these  phonetic  peculiarities  of  English  do  not  make 
strangers  look  down  upon  it.  Quite  the  contrary:  they  give  it  something 
ethereal.  In  fact,  the  extremely  poetic  feeling,  the  charm,  especially  the 
smartness  that  are  associated  with  English  must  be  due  largely  to  the 
elusiveness,  the  infinite  variety  of  its  sounds.  For  English  occupies  a  very 
privileged  region  in  the  subconscious  of  the  people  of  the  world.  Only 
that  region  is  felt  to  be  somehow  out  of  reach,  except  for  the  native 
speaker.  Thus,  if  Basic  English  were  adopted  as  a  world  language,  com¬ 
plexes  would  appear.  A  state  of  language  inequality  would  exist — al¬ 
though  perhaps  unconsciously.  “The  accent,”  that  unattainable  goal, 
would  be  the  envied  possession  of  native  English  speakers  only! 

Then  come  the  barriers  of  dialects.  A  Swede  and  Turk,  talking  Basic 
English,  will  understand  each  other  well  enough,  for  it  will  be  a  slow, 
artificial  language  for  both.  But  neither  one  will  understand  a  native 
Basic  English  speaker  without  long  ear  training  in  English.  Further¬ 
more,  if  their  training  in  understanding  spoken  Basic  English  is  based 
on  the  American  accent  of  the  Middle  West,  our  strangers  will  not  under¬ 
stand  the  Basic  English  of  a  Texan,  of  a  Londoner,  of  a  Virginian,  of  a 
Scotchman. 

And  this  is  the  time  to  put  an  end  to  a  growing  legend  according 
to  which  English-speaking  people  cannot  learn  foreign  languages.  It 
is  wrong.  They  learn  them  well.  In  every  American  and  English  univer¬ 
sity,  a  number  of  students  acquire  a  relatively  perfect  accent  in  some 
foreign  language.  But  no  European  student  even  approaches  a  level  of 
perfect  accent  in  English.  I  know  a  number  of  American-born  professors 
who  show  no  English  accent  in  speaking  French.  I  know  absolutely  no 
French-born  professor  of  English  or  French  who  shows  no  accent  in 
speaking  English.  Why  is  that?  Because  it  is  more  feasible  to  imitate 
exactly  tense  uniform  sounds  than  changing  ones.  Just  as  it  is  easier  to 
copy  free  hand  a  straight  line  than  a  flowery  curve. 

English  Grammar  is  rather  simple,  true:  there  are  no  declensions, 
conjugations  arc  not  especially  difiEcult,  and  there  arc  few  rules. 

But  though  there  arc  few  rules,  exceptions  arc  the  rules,  and  excep¬ 
tions  arc  abundant.  For  English  is  a  most  idiomatic  language,  that  is  to 
say  one  in  which  meaning  must  be  expressed  by  coined  expressions,  by 
ready-made  groups  of  words.  Cases  like  give  and  up  becoming  give  up 
(abandon)  occur  constantly:  taJ{e  him  in,  give  him  a  brea\.  The  foreigner 
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who  combines  words  according  to  their  individual  meanings  stumbles 
all  the  time.  Instead  of  ta1{e  a  wal\,  he  will  say  do  a  wedk^,  or  go  a  wedX, 
And  how  will  he  ever'think  of  combining  two  words  like  ]ast  and  asleep? 

This  makes  of  English  a  language  that  can  mostly  be  learned  by  ear, 
by  repetition,  as  children  do  it.  That  is  why  the  illiterate  shoemaker  im¬ 
migrant  learns  idiomatic  English  more  rapidly  than  the  engineer  immi¬ 
grant  who  tries  to  rationalize.  The  ideal  international  language  would 
in  fact  be  exactly  the  opposite  of  English  from  this  angle.  It  would  be  a 
language  where  the  mind  can  use  its  faculty  of  generalization  (the  very 
foundation  of  progress),  a  language  where  all  can  be  taught  by  rules 
and  without  exceptions.  These  conditions  arc  almost  perfectly  met  in 
Finnish.  Paul  Passy,  the  father  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet, 
and  a  man  who  knew  23  languages,  had  recommended  Finnish  as  the 
best  possible  living  international  language.  Esperanto  also  fills  this  re¬ 
quirement  and  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  learn  than  any  living  language. 
However,  a  better  language  than  Esperanto  could  be  made  with  the 
knowledge  of  linguistics  we  have  to-day,  and  it  would  eliminate  all  the 
handicaps  of  modern  languages,  especially  the  ones  described  above. 

But  we  fear  that  neither  Finnish  nor  Esperanto  can  become  inter¬ 
national  languages  because  they  lack  the  one  feature  that  English  pos¬ 
sesses:  the  power  to  conquer.  This  power  lies  usually  in  three  products 
of  our  civilization:  brute  force,  money,  and  spirit  (acting  through  su¬ 
perior  literature  and  example).  If  Basic  English  becomes  an  international 
language,  it  can  be  only  by  conquest.  But  will  it  be  conquest  by  the  sword, 
conquest  by  the  dollar,  or  conquest  by  the  spirit.^  Do  we  want  to  domi¬ 
nate  the  world,  to  buy  the  world,  or  to  persuade  the  world  }  If  we  really 
understand  what  civilization  is  we  know  that  the  spirit  alone  must 
conquer.  And  in  such  a  conquest,  what  part  can  a  mutilated  language 
play }  All  the  riches,  all  the  resources  of  our  English  tongue  are  needed. 
Basic  English  could  only  co-operate  with  the  dollar  and  the  sword. 

over  and  over,  without  blushing  for 
shame,  the  insipid  marivaudages  (par¬ 
don  the  anachromism)  of  Marot,  and 
a  lot  of  twaddle  signed  Racine,  La  Fon¬ 
taine  and  Corneille  . . .” — ^Fran^ois  Her- 
tel,  in  Quartier  Latin,  Montreal. 

“Of  all  French  writers  now  residing 
in  the  American  hemisphere,  Jules  Ro- 
mains  is  without  any  question  the  most 
representative  of  contemporary  French 
letters.” — Pierre  Courtines. 


Tygodnil^  Pols/^i,  the  New  York 
Polish  weekly,  published  on  October  24 
a  special  Warsaw  edition  of  16  pages, 
entirely  in  English,  with  numerous  il¬ 
lustrations. 

“In  the  abominable  anthologies  of 
French  poetry,  a  number  of  the  greatest 
French  poets  are  not  even  mentioned. 
Which  ones  of  you,  kind  readers,  know 
Maurice  Sceve,  Agrippa  d’Aubigni, 
Laurent  TailhadeP  And  yet  you  read 


The  Poet  as  Propagandist 

(Notes  on  certain  literary-minded  radio  announcers) 

BY  OLIVE  HAWES 

This  war  has  developed  a  new  type  of  traitor — ^an  innocent-seeming 
fellow  who  holds  no  rank  in  the  enemy’s  army  and  will  probably 
never  lift  his  hand  against  his  native  country.  Instead,  he  lifts  his 
voice.  He  is  a  radio  announcer. 

Helping  the  enemy  on  the  propaganda  front,  starting  and  encourag¬ 
ing  rumors,  sowing  discord  and  confusion,  have  all  come  to  rank  with 
sabotage  in  the  wartime  definition  of  treason. 

Among  these  microphone  fifth  columnists  the  most  outstanding,  if 
not  always  the  most  edifying,  was  no  less  distinguished  a  personage  than 
Ezra  Pound.  His  Rome  Radio  talks,  introduced  by  a  nasal  “Europe 
callin’,  Ezra  Pound  speakin’,”  consisted  of  unending  variations  on  three 
themes:  Wall  Street  is  reprehensible;  the  gold  standard  is  reprehensible; 
and  the  Jews,  who  are  responsible  for  both,  are  most  reprehensible  of 
all.  The  tune  was  varied  by  frequent  assurances  that  no  poet,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Dante,  can  ever  hope  to  hold  a  candle  to  Ezra 
Pound. 

Ezra’s  whining,  grating  drawl  was  not  heard  propounding  non 
sequiturs  after  the  day  Benito  Mussolini  resigned.  To  be  sure,  the  entire 
EIAR  (Ente  Italiano  d* Audiztoni  Radiofoniche)  personnel  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  shake-up  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  abolition  of  Fascist 
institutions  announced  by  the  new  government,  but  Ezra,  to  the  keen 
satisfaction  of  broadcasting  monitors  everywhere,  was  the  first  to  fall— 
along  with  La  Giovinezza.  Only  later  did  we  cease  to  hear  comments 
by  journalists  Mario  Apellius  and  Carlo  Scarfoglio,  and  others,  such  as 
Daniele  Var6,  who  wrote  under  various  pseudonyms  and  never  appeared 
before  the  microphone  in  person. 

Another  name  in  the  traitor  group  is  one  which  will  be  familiar  to 
teachers  and  students  of  German — Professor  Otto  Koischwitz  of  Paul 
und  Purtfax,  Farmer  Hildebrand,  and  some  of  Columbia  University’s 
most  popular  classes.  He  was  in  Europe  at  the  beginning  of  the  war— 
was  that  coincidence  ? — and  stayed  to  do  his  bit  for  the  Fuehrer  and  the 
Reichsrundfunk. 

The  journalistic  fraternity  is  represented,  not  too  brilliantly,  by 
Robert  Best,  the  United  Press  correspondent  who  remained  in  Berlin 
in  the  interests  of  history  when  other  newspapermen  were  repatriated. 
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His  adjurations  to  the  American  people  not  to  be  fooled  by  their  mili¬ 
taristic  leaders  and  his  tendency  to  invent  words  (we  can  be  Judocrafs 
if  we  want  to,  but  he’s  a  Christocrat)  run  Ezra  Pound  a  close  second  for 
the  nonsense  championship;  and  apparently  he  is  not  too  satisfactory 
even  to  his  employers.  He  is  the  only  Berlin  commentator  who  is  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  remark  that  his  views  do  not  necessarily  represent  those 
of  the  Reichsrundfunk — ^which  of  course  may  also  be  propaganda. 

By  far  the  most  “literary”  station  on  the  short  waves  is  Vichy.  The 
director  of  French  broadcasting  is  Andr^  Demaison,  who  apparently 
believes  that  all  is  grist  that  comes  to  the  propaganda  mill.  Some  of 
Vichy  radio’s  daily  or  frequent  features,  such  as  Vie  de  Vesprit,  Revue 
de  la  presse,  Revue  de  la  presse  itranghre,  Chronique  littSraire,  and 
Chronique  poHique,  deal  directly  with  the  literary  scene.  The  last  men¬ 
tioned  feature  is  an  unpleasant  hodgepodge  of  selections  from  the  class¬ 
ics,  declaimed  to  the  accompaniment  of  soft  music.  Mention  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  writer  in  these  little  gems  of  miscellaneous  literary  informa¬ 
tion  does  not  necessarily  make  him  a  collaborationist;  but  unfortunately 
it  has  a  tendency  to  render  him  suspect  to  listeners  who  are  familiar  with 
Vichy  ways  and  do  not  admire  them.  By  listening  to  Vichy  we  learn, 
purely  incidentally,  that  Pierre  Drieu  la  Rochelle  is  a  member  of  Doriot’s 
Parti  Populaire  Frangais,  for  example;  that  Paul  Morand  is  in  sufficient 
favor  to  be  appointed  minister  to  Rumania;  and  that  the  minister  of 
education  is  Abel  Bonnard,  who  in  his  youth  (1926)  published  a  book 
called  Eloge  de  Vignorance. 

The  most  interesting  of  Vichy’s  daily  features  of  literary  flavor  are 
the  Press  Reviews,  particularly  that  of  the  French  press,  which  quotes 
papers  from  all  over  the  country  and  undoubtedly  shows  the  influence 
of  Andr6  Demaison,  whose  hes  Voix  de  la  France  (1932)  is  a  study  of 
the  provincial  newspapers  of  France.  The  Vichy  radio,  incidentally,  also 
calls  itself  La  Voix  de  la  France. 

Finally,  Vichy  has  a  literary  man  in  the  flesh,  or  at  least  in  the  voice, 
who  speaks  occasionally  in  both  his  native  tongue  and  (until  recently) 
in  a  “French”  wnich  is  one  of  our  more  amazing  linguistic  phenomena. 
This  gentleman  is  Sisley  Huddleston,  an  Englishman  who  has  been  a 
French  citizen  for  some  years.  He  is  the  author  of  a  long  list  of  books 
on  the  more  romantic  and  bohemian  aspects  of  la  belle  France,  and 
seems  never  to  have  outgrown  them. 

The  enemy  and  his  satellites  have  no  monopoly  of  the  services  of 
literary  men.  Ilya  Ehrenburg  is  a  regular  commentator  on  the  Moscow 
radio,  and  judging  by  the  frequent  efforts  at  rebuttal  on  the  part  of  Berlin 
and  its  mouthpiece  Paris-Mondial,  he  seems  to  be  a  very  important  and 
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popular  one.  Radio  Brazzaville  in  French  Equatorial  Africa,  to  whom 
life  and  the  Gaulliste  cause  are  far  too  real  and  earnest  to  permit  any 
literary  activity,  still  broadcasts  an  occasional  bit  of  information,  smug¬ 
gled  across  the  French  frontier,  concerning  the  fate  of  figures  in  the 
literary  and  publishing  world. 

London,  too,  boasts  the  regular  services  of  several  well-known  writers 
and  the  occasional  visits  of  several  more.  Mr.  Henry  Wickham  Steed 
appears  every  Friday  with  his  excellent  comment  on  world  affairs.  In 
fact,  he  appears  four  times  every  Friday — twice  in  English  in  his  own 
voice,  and  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  translations.  Wickham  Steed’s 
background  is  sufficient  explanation  of  the  importance  which  BBC  at¬ 
taches  to  his  comments,  even  without  the  interest  of  the  comments 
themselves. 

J.  B.  Priestley  is  heard  occasionally  with  comments  from  a  purely 
personal  standpoint,  as  are  other  more  or  less  well-known  novelists  and 
essayists.  Another  political  commentator  of  immense  interest  is  Spain’s 
former  ambassador  to  this  country,  Don  Salvador  de  Madariaga,  who 
appears  every  Wednesday  at  2215,  EWT,  with  a  weekly  review  of  the 
course  of  the  war.  His  conunents  make  good  listening,  being  well- 
ordered,  to  the  point,  and  spiced  with  occasional  bits  of  humor.  The 
witticisms  have  frequently  been  at  the  expense  of  Mussolini,  who  seems 
to  have  been  one  of  Don  Salvador’s  pet  aversions,  but  the  disappearance 
of  the  Duce  from  public  life  has  fortunately  not  changed  the  Madariaga 
manner. 

Timeliness,  of  course,  is  an  essential  element  of  propaganda,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  war  time.  Anything  written  about  the  propaganda  front  is 
likely  to  be  out  of  date  by  the  time  the  last  page  is  out  of  the  typewriter. 
Therefore  the  surprise  element  is  naturally  important  and  interesting, 
for  the  propaganda  agencies  on  both  sides  are  constantly  pulling  new 
tricks  out  of  the  bag  to  hold  the  interest  of  the  public.  So,  though  most 
of  the  speakers  who  are  heard  on  the  various  microphones  appear  regu¬ 
larly,  there  are  occasional  guest  appearances.  There  was,  for  instance, 
Spanish  Fascist  Ernesto  Gimenez  Caballero  of  Gaccta  Uteraria  fame, 
who  appeared  suddenly  one  night  before  the  microphones  of  the  Reichs- 
rundfunk  to  tell  Spanish-speaking  listeners  the  latest  news  from  the 
Blue  Division  on  the  East  Front. 

The  shortwave  radio  has  added  another  genre  to  the  literature  of 
propaganda  which  will  be  a  fruitful  source  of  study  when  the  time  comes 
to  view  this  war  in  perspective.  The  material  for  that  study,  though,  must 
largely  be  collected  now.  The  participation  of  literary  figures  will  be 
only  a  small  and  relatively  unimportant  chapter  in  that  study,  for  they 
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take  up  only  a  fraction  of  the  total  broadcast  time  of  the  propaganda 
stations.  But  Ezra  Pound’s  complaints  and  Bob  Best’s  excited  exhorta¬ 
tions  have  been  reckoned  important  enough  to  locate  these  gentlemen  on 
a  list  of  traitors  to  their  country;  and  Ilya  Ehrenburg,  Liddell  Hart,  and 
other  allied  broadcasters  earn  the  constant  back-talk  of  Dr.  Goebbels’  an¬ 
nouncers.  Like  the  publicists,  the  politicians,  the  musicians,  and  all  the 
studio  personnel  down  to  the  lowly  record-changers  who  occasionally 
give  us  a  program  which  bears  not  even  a  coincidental  resemblance  to 
the  one  announced,  they  fall  into  their  place  in  the  pattern  which  is  being 
woven  on  the  air-waves. — Washington,  D.  C. 


Faust  in  Portuguese  Garb 


BY  ERNST  FEDER 


I 


ONE  SUMMER  DAY  in  the  year  1860,  a  number  of  foreign  diplomats 
I  had  come  together  in  a  club-house  in  Berlin.  They  were  more 
than  a  little  bored.  Nobody  had  a  particularly  promising  sug¬ 
gestion  for  the  evening.  Someone  proposed,  without  enthusiasm,  that 
they  attend  a  performance  of  Goethe’s  Faust.  Since  none  of  them  could 
think  of  anything  better,  the  suggestion  was  accepted.  One  of  them,  it  is 
true,  raised  his  voice  in  protest.  “I  don’t  know  German!”  He  was  Agos- 
thino  d’Ornelas,  Secretary  of  the  Portuguese  Embassy,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Lisbon.  But  the  others  assured  him  that  he  would  find  the 
play  interesting  even  without  knowing  the  language,  and  he  went  with 
them  to  the  theater. 

The  curtain  rose.  The  resonant  voice  of  the  great  Hendrichs  spoke 
the  monologue.  Although  the  young  Portuguese  could  catch  only  a  word 
here  and  there,  he  soon  had  the  drift  of  the  poem  and  breathlessly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  action  through  Heaven  and  Hell.  And  before  the  curtain  had 
fallen,  he  had  determined  to  master  the  German  language  thoroughly 
and  translate  Faust  into  Portuguese. 

When  he  left  the  Prussian  capital  two  years  later,  he  had  already 
completed  the  translation  of  several  scenes.  He  continued  his  labor  in 
Lisbon,  and  eventually  completed  it  in  the  lonely  mountains  of  Madeira. 
There  was  a  final  revision  in  London,  and  the  year  1867  saw  the  appear¬ 
ance,  in  Lisbon,  of  the  first  Portuguese  translation  of  Faust,  an  unpreten¬ 
tious  version  in  blank  verse.  It  was  a  useful  aid  to  readers  who  were 
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studying  the  German  original.  But  it  was  not  poetry.  It  was  a  copy  of  a 
sun-drenched  landscape  which  reproduced  all  the  details  faithfully,  but 
omitted  the  sunlight. 

II 

How  did  it  come  about,  five  years  later,  that  that  master  of  Portu¬ 
guese  classicism,  the  Visconde  Antonio  Feliciano  de  Castilho,  who  had 
already  reached  the  age  of  seventy-two,  who  had  been  blind  since  early 
childhood,  and  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  made 
a  second  translation  of  the  drama  ? 

Thereby  hangs  a  tale.  The  Visconde’s  brother,  Jos^  Feliciano  de  Cas¬ 
tilho,  who  had  studied  German  in  Hamburg,  worked  out  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  a  translation  of  Faust  with  the  help  of  a  literal  translation  which 
he  had  secured  from  his  friend  the  bookseller  Eduard  Laemmert,  a  well- 
known  name  in  the  Brazilian  capital.  When  Jos^  Feliciano  showed  his 
effort  to  his  great  brother,  the  Visconde  was  not  pleased  with  the  form 
in  which  he  had  cast  it,  but  the  content  of  the  play  gripped  him  so 
strongly  that  he  undertook  a  translation  on  his  own  account.  He  did 
not  understand  one  word  of  the  original.  He  had,  however,  seven  docu¬ 
ments  to  work  from;  the  work  of  his  brother,  Laemmert’s  literal  transla¬ 
tion,  Ornelas’  Portuguese  version,  and  four  French  prose  translations. 

His  work,  to  which  he  devoted  a  full  year,  appeared  in  1872,  and 
stirred  up  a  literary  tempest  of  unusual  violence.  One  group  of  critics 
extolled  the  work  to  the  skies.  Quental  called  it  “a  monument  to  the 
unequalled  master  of  the  Portuguese  language.”  Camilo  Castelo  Branco 
termed  it  “the  sum  of  the  most  beautiful  and  most  powerful  devices  of 
our  rich  Portuguese  prosody.”  But  this  adulation  of  the  leaders  was  bal¬ 
anced  by  just  as  unqualified  condemnation  from  the  younger  literary 
set.  Joaquim  de  Vasconcelos  had  great  sign-boards  carried  through  the 
streets  of  Lisbon  and  Porto,  announcing  a  book  of  600  pages  which,  he 
promised,  would  grind  the  translation  to  powder.  These  attacks  in  their 
turn  brought  forth  articles  defending  the  book,  a  bulky  literature  of 
pros  and  cons  came  into  being,  and  the  Portuguese  Faust  gave  rise  to 
battles  and  animosities  much  more  serious  than  any  for  which  the  orig¬ 
inal  was  ever  responsible. 

Now  that  the  smoke  of  battle  has  cleared  away,  we  can  see  that  the 
Faust  of  the  Visconde  Castilho  is  a  great  work  of  Portuguese  classicism, 
a  model  of  pure  and  rich  literary  expression,  the  extraordinary  tour  de 
force  of  a  septuagenarian  blind  poet,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  original  and  is  far  removed  from  its  spirit.  It  is  no  transla¬ 
tion,  but  a  paraphrase,  which  transforms  into  the  cultured,  polished, 
artistic  and  pretentious  language  of  the  Portuguese  classics  the  simple 
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and  natural  language  of  a  young  poet  who  was  endeavoring  to  find  his 
own  personal  fashion  of  expressing  his  own  personal  experiences.  A 
pleasing,  brilliant,  artificial  light  has  dimmed  the  sun. 

III 

The  first  Brazilian  Faust  is  the  one  published  by  Gustavo  Barroso  in 
1920.  He  did  not  translate  the  original,  but  the  French  version  of  the 
brilliant  and  unfortimate  G&^d  de  Nerval.  It  is  known  that  Goethe 
himself  was  not  displeased  with  the  work  of  the  eighteen  year  old 
Frenchman,  who  won  fame  later  as  translator  of  Heine.  The  Olympian 
said  to  Eckermann,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  after  looking  through  G6rard  de 
Nerval’s  translation:  “I  get  no  pleasure  any  more  from  reading  Faust, 
but  in  this  French  translation  it  all  becomes  fresh,  new  and  brilliant 
again.”  A  great  deal  of  G^'ard  de  Nerval’s  work  is  very  clever.  His  book 
still  reads  pleasantly.  The  Brazilian  version  which  came  almost  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  French  one  on  which  it  was  based,  repeats  all  the 
blunders  and  misunderstandings  of  its  model  and  manages  to  edge  still 
farther  away  from  the  German  original.  The  translation  of  a  translation 
is  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  shadow. 

IV 

The  first  real  Ffl«r/-translation  into  Portuguese  was  published  in  1943, 
in  Sao  Paulo.  Its  author  is  Senhora  Jenny  Klabin  Segall,  wife  of  the  emi¬ 
nent  painter  Lazar  Segall  and  daughter  of  the  Brazilian  manufacturer 
Klabin.  She  has  accomplished  the  formidable  task  of  carrying  over  into 
Portuguese  the  4,612  lines  of  the  First  Part,  remaining  faithful  every¬ 
where  to  the  rhythm,  meter  and  rhyme  of  the  original.  On  the  whole  she 
has  been  successful.  This  is  the  first  Portuguese  translation  which  has 
attained  a  high  degree  of  exactness. 

There  are  only  a  few  blunders  and  inaccuracies.  The  “Schreiber”  in 
the  famous  lines  “Zwar  bin  ich  gescheiter  als  alle  die  LafFen,/  Doktoren, 
Magister,  Schreiber  und  Pfaffen,”  that  is  to  say  the  lawyers  in  the  listing 
of  the  four  Faculties,  become  in  this  translator’s  hands  “poetas.”  The 
“Uebermensch”  of  the  original,  born  a  hundred  years  before  Nietzsche, 
is  transformed  into  a  “semi-deus”;  and  in  the  song  of  the  demented 
Gretchen,  “Mein  Schwesterlein  klein  hub  auf  die  Bein,”  Senhora  Jenny 
Klabin  Segall  is  not  the  first  to  mistake  the  preservation  of  bones  for  the 
lifting  of  a  leg. 

But  such  blunders  are  not  frequent.  There  will  never  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  perfect  translation,  and  on  the  whole  we  can  feel  only  admiration 
for  the  care  with  which  the  original  has  been  rendered,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  imposed  by  the  short  lines  and  the  constraints  of  the  rhyme. 
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Wc  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  promised  version  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Part,  which  Part  will,  we  fear,  struggle  still  more  stubbornly  against 
insertion  into  a  foreign  garment. — Rio  de  Janeiro, 

A  Voice  Death  Has  Not 
Silenced 

BY  LAWRENCE  S.  THOMPSON 

^  F I  were  to  stand  by  as  a  passive  observer,  I  would  be  a  traitor  to  my 
I  Christian  faith,  to  my  Danish  mentality,  and  to  my  oath  as  a  min- 
ister.  It  is  better  for  Denmark’s  relations  with  Germany  to  be  dam¬ 
aged  than  for  her  relations  with  Jesus  to  be  damaged.” 

These  words,  occasioned  by  German  injustices  in  Norway,  were 
among  the  last  ever  spoken  by  Kaj  Munk,  Scandinavia’s  greatest  con¬ 
temporary  dramatist.  For  the  defiant  attitude  expressed  in  such  utter¬ 
ances  as  these  Munk  was  kidnapped  from  his  home  in  Vedersoe,  Den¬ 
mark,  on  January  4,  1944,  carried  across  Jutland  some  hundred  miles, 
and  finally  murdered  in  the  vicinity  of  Silkeborg. 

Although  the  Germans  forbade  the  newspapers  to  devote  any  more 
space  to  Munk’s  death  than  they  devoted  to  Jens  Kristian  Petersen,  fish¬ 
monger  informant  of  the  Sicherheitsdienst  office  in  Slagelse  who  was 
assassinated  by  Danish  patriots  on  the  morning  of  January  5,  1944,  the 
news  of  Munk’s  death  spread  through  the  country  before  it  was  printed 
and  caused  a  great  popular  reaction.  On  the  evening  of  January  5  the 
performance  at  the  Royal  Theatre  in  Copenhagen  was  interrupted  by 
Kjeld  Abel  who  walked  on  to  the  stage  past  the  actors  and  addressed 
the  audience  briefly  but  impressively;  “Forgive  me  for  interrupting  the 
performance.  Denmark’s  great  poet  died  today.  The  curtain  cannot  go 
down,  but  I  shall  ask  the  spectators  to  rise  and  honor  his  memory.”  The 
next  day  flags  were  at  half  mast  all  over  Denmark.  Shops  and  factories 
were  closed.  At  Silkeborg  some  4,000  people  gathered  to  view  the  body 
as  it  was  removed  from  the  hospital. 

Literary  figures  all  over  Scandinavia  joined  in  the  tribute  to  Munk, 
and  many  compared  the  author  of  He  Sits  Beside  the  Crucible  to  Strind¬ 
berg  because  of  the  defiant,  crusading  attitude  which  he  maintained  to 
the  very  end.  On  January  5,  1944,  Sigrid  Undset  broadcast  on  OWI’s 
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Danish  program  and  told  Danes  that  Munk*s  fight  against  the  Gestapo 
even  more  than  his  poetry  had  won  him  immortality.  “Kaj  Munk, 
stormy  petrel  that  he  was,”  she  said,  “has  become  synonymous  with  Den¬ 
mark’s  fight  for  life  and  honor;  and  his  name  has  become  one  of  the 
great  ones  which  will  live  forever  in  Danish  history.”  The  Royal  Dra¬ 
matic  Theatre  in  Stockholm  flew  its  Swedish  flag  at  half  mast  on  the 
day  after  the  murder;  and  its  director,  Mrs.  Pauline  Brunius,  said:  “The 
whole  North  has  sustained  an  enormous  loss.  He  was  one  of  our  greatest 
contemporary  dramatists.  We  expected  many  new  plays  from  him.” 

Perhaps  the  truest  pronouncement  on  the  murder  was  made  by  the 
Swedish  writer  Harry  Blomberg  with  whom  Munk  had  co-operated  in 
international  religious  movements:  “The  base  assassins  did  not  realize 
what  they  were  doing  when  they  shot  Munk.  They  killed  his  body  but 
let  loose  a  power  which  no  terror  will  be  able  to  kill.”  This  view  fits  in 
with  the  ideas  expressed  by  many  commentators  on  the  political  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  murder.  They  do  not  believe  that  the  Sicherheitsdienst  or 
even  any  of  its  informants  committed  the  act,  because  the  Nazis  have 
no  desire  to  stir  up  any  more  hatred  than  the  Danes  already  feel  for  them. 
Rather  it  is  thought  that  the  murderers  were  Danish  Nazis  from  South 
Jutland  who  are  trying  to  eliminate  all  Danes  who  may  bring  them  to 
justice  when  Denmark  is  liberated.  Munk’s  murder  coincided  with  at¬ 
tacks  made  under  similar  circumstances  on  Ole  Bjoern  Kraft,  leader 
of  the  Conservative  People’s  Party,  and  Kristian  Damm,  South  Jutland 
journalist.  In  all  three  instances  the  assailants  were  known  to  have  spoken 
Danish  with  a  German  accent. 

Owing  to  the  difl&culties  of  international  communication  little  is 
known  about  Munk’s  most  recent  literary  activities.  The  last  play  he 
wrote  is  believed  to  be  Niels  Ebhesen,  which  he  completed  in  1941.  It  is 
also  said  that  his  sermons  delivered  from  the  pulpit  in  Vedersoe  revealed 
since  the  invasion  a  new  dynamic  force  and  a  style  reminiscent  of  the 
early  reformers. 

The  few  years  during  which  Munk  was  able  to  express  himself  to 
the  Danish  people  (from  En  Idealist  in  1928  to  Niels  Ebhesen  in  1941) 
may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  fruitful  in  Danish  literature.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Georg  Brandes  who  was,  after  all,  a  critic  primarily 
and  a  creative  artist  secondarily,  Denmark  has  had  no  other  writer  so 
comparable  to  Strindberg  the  Swede  and  Ibsen  the  Norwegian  for  bold¬ 
ness  of  expression  and  courage  of  conviction.  It  will  indeed  be  unfor¬ 
tunate  for  world  literature  if  Munk’s  works  are  not  translated,  but  even 
if  they  are  not,  his  fame  as  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom  is 
secure. — Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  Destiny  of  Our 
Ecuadorean  Poetry 

BY  JORGE  CARRERA  ANDRADE 

(Translation  by  Lloyd  Malian) 

Chronologically,  and  in  terms  of  an  affinity  of  points  of  view,  the 
names  of  Arturo  Borja  and  Noboa  Caamaho'  may  be  placed  beside 
those  of  Humberto  Fierro  and  Medardo  Angel  Silva.  Yet  on  the 
poetic  map  of  Ecuador  they  arc  situated  within  different  spiritual  lati¬ 
tudes  and  at  separate  levels.  Borja  drowned  himself  in  the  river  of  easy 
and  transparent  emotion.  Noboa  Caamaho  fought  his  desire  to  enter 
the  Dantesque  jungle  where  madness  waited  with  blinking  eyes.  Fierro 
and  Silva,*  traveling  higher  roads,  went  respectively  to  a  meeting  place 
with  death  and  a  promised  marriage  with  solitude. 

These  four  Ecuadorean  poets,  seeing  beyond  the  multitudes  of  ro¬ 
mantics,  looked  for  some  miraculous  curative  in  Modernism  to  prolong 
their  lives.  But  their  strength  and  foresight  were  useless.  They  died  from 
old  wounds,  received  in  their  mighty  battles  with  Romanticism. 

The  one  who  most  resisted  the  tremendous  assault  of  Ruben  Dario’s 
colorful  French  armies  was  Medardo  Angel  Silva.  But  even  he,  wearying 
before  this  anvanquished  mortal  enemy,  reverted  to  the  swcct-smclling 
perfume  of  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez,  when  the  Spanish  poet  was  in  his 
garden  period.  This  neglect  of  his  fresh  wounds  from  Romanticism  was 
fatal,  and  Silva  soon  expired  with  the  rest. 

Why,  when  I  was  dreaming  my  child-li\e  cradle  dreams, 

under  the  shadow  of  subtle  gauze,  did  not  a  serpent 

slither  out  of  a  corner  of  my  room  and  close  its  rings 

about  my  innocent  necl(  with  the  flexible  grace  of  a  woman  loved, 

to  free  me  from  the  horror  of  this  life?  Braver  not  to  be 

alive  in  this  lament,  this  Xneading  tearfully  the  bread 

of  our  song,  this  slow  laboring  of  exquisite  sorrow 

of  the  soul  drun\en  in  light  and  infinitively  infirml 

(SILVA:  Suspira  de  Profundis) 

^  Arturo  Borja,  who  died  at  the  age  of  21,  had  never  puUished  a  book.  I^ve  years  after  his 
death,  however,  his  friends  collected  and  published  The  Onyx  Flute,  among  which  poems  they 
included  by  error  one  by  Luis  Rosado  Vega,  the  Mexican  poet  who  wrote  The  Spiritual  Drin\ing 
dost.  This  is  significant  of  Borja's  work.  Ernesto  Noboa  Caamano  died  in  1928,  at  the  age  of  36, 
leaving  behind  a  single  book  of  poems,  Romance  of  the  Hours,  published  by  the  National  Library 
of  Quito.  As  stated  by  Benjamin  Carridn  in  his  Index  to  Contemporary  Ecuadorean  Poetry,  in  Noboa 
Caamaho’s  poetry  could  be  noted  the  clear  traces  of  Verlaine  and  Samain,  and  later  the  influence 
of  Baudelaire. 

^  Medardo  Angel  Silva  represents  all  of  Modernism  in  Ecuador,  as  distinguished  from  Post' 
Modernism.  In  spite  of  his  short  life,  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  poems  that  have  not  yet  been 
collected.  In  1926,  however,  Gonzalo  Zaldumbide  published  a  volume  of  Silva’s  best  poems, 
preceded  by  an  interesting  critical  study. 
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Humberto  Fierro,*  on  the  other  hand,  had  read  too  many  books.  He 
delighted  in  the  word  for  the  word’s  own  sake,  was  a  fine  manipulator 
of  shading  and  color,  and  had  a  large  background  in  mythology.  In  his 
work  he  was  forever  oscillating  between  simplicity  and  learning.  But, 
although  he  had  an  antidote  for  “culture”  always  with  him  in  this  sim¬ 
plicity,  the  insidious  poison  of  romantic,  irremediable  solitude  finally 
killed  him. 

The  new  generation  of  Ecuadorean  poets  has  not  forgotten  the  lesson 
of  its  predecessors.  From  the  first  it  has  tried  to  forge  an  armor-plate  to 
withstand  the  attacks  of  Romanticism.  “He  who  with  steel  his  soul  shall 
not  envelop  will  never  with  the  living  be,”  said  Noboa  Caamaho.  Thus 
it  was  necessary  to  dig  deep  for  new  metals;  to  abandon  all  known  roads 
and  create  new  equipment  of  resistance.  In  this  way  a  new  spiritual 
terrain  was  discovered  and,  because  of  the  collective  need  for  struggle,  a 
group  spirit,  a  solidarity,  the  beauty  of  the  land,  the  magic  of  everything 
that  had  before  been  scorned,  was  felt. 

The  rehabilitating  strain  of  human  values  in  Ecuadorean  poetry  ap¬ 
peared  some  twenty  years  ago;  it  is  still  significant  today,  owing  to  ele¬ 
ments  that  have  swollen  its  ranks  since.  The  most  vital  and  representative 
poets  of  the  reaction  against  the  ruining  qualities  of  Romanticism  arc, 
unquestionably,  Gonzalo  Escudero,  Miguel  Angel  Lc6n,  Jorge  Reyes, 
Abel  Romeo  Castillo,  Alejandro  Carrion  and  G.  Humberto  Mata.* 

Escudero  began  by  singing  to  the  stone,  the  storms,  the  cosmic  forces. 
Guilty  somewhat  of  verbal  drunkenness,  he  lost  himself  among  dolmens, 
whirlpools  and  hurricanes.  But  out  of  these  immense  materials  he  was 
reconstructing  a  disorganized  and  Cyclopean  American  landscape.  His 
evocation  of  natural  forces  was  positive  and  his  vigorous  language  was 
an  imperfect  groping  toward  real  epic  poetry. 

Miguel  Angel  Leon,  who  lamentably  has  just  died  on  the  threshold 
of  maturity,  added  his  sharp  metallic  voice  to  that  of  the  new  generation 
with  his  Song  to  the  Chimborazo  (Canto  al  Chimborazo)  and  his  ele¬ 
mentary  poems  about  fire,  water,  wind  and  land.  The  Chimborazo  is 
seen  through  the  poet’s  eyes  as  “the  tallest  wigwam  in  the  bivouac  of  the 
Andes,  where  camped  the  Indian  race.”  A  provincial  teacher  and  friend 
of  the  manual  laborer,  Leon  maintained  to  the  end  his  brightness  of 
optimism,  perhaps  a  little  tarnished  by  the  volcanic  ash  of  the  Andes. 

®  Humberto  Fierro  published  in  1920  his  book,  LmU  in  the  Valley,  illustrated  by  his  own 
drawings.  A  new  poetry  manuscript.  Veiled  Palatine,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  his  publisher,  ha 
Editorial  Artes  Grdficat  of  Quito,  since  1928.  No  one  seems  to  know  the  reason  why  this  manu¬ 
script  has  not  yet  b^n  published.  Fierro,  at  his  death,  also  left  behind  unpublished  another  book 
of  poetry.  Anchor,  and  a  book  of  prose,  untitled. 

*  All  of  them  were  born  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  with  the  exception  of  Carridn, 
who  u  much  younger  than  the  rest 
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Ecuadorean  Post  Modernism  constitutes,  thus  far,  the  best  possibility 
for  a  successful  poetry,  both  spiritually  and  materially.  The  “Indian 
poems”  appeared,  the  “poems  of  the  land,”  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  exalt  the  “Ecuadorean  soul.”  Someone,  in  a  series  of  poetic  portraits, 
painted  the  popular  marketplace,  the  barley  harvest,  the  Indian  uprising. 
This  was  a  poetry  of  insurgence  and  vigor,  following  on  the  heels  of 
the  refined  and  interminable  modernist  agony.  And  from  poetry  itself 
the  new  trend  invaded  other  fields  of  literature,  clearing  the  way  for  the 
novel  of  social  protest 

“There  are  evenings  on  which  one  would  desire/  to  embark  and  leave 
without  certain  direction,”  sighed  Noboa  Caamano  during  his  time. 
Many  years  later,  Jorge  Reyes  said:  “Before  all  life  I  defend  the  huckster’s 
attitude  before  his  shy  horses;/ 1  have  smashed  the  friar’s  portrait  of  my 
childhood/  and  now  I  am  as  all  mankind  should  be.”  Between  these  two 
statements  may  be  found  the  whole  spiritual  development  of  a  nation. 

In  1910,  the  continuing  incursions  of  the  Peruvians  on  Ecuadorean 
territory  forced  Alfaro’s  government  to  demand  military  training  for 
all  citizens  and  to  organize  a  resistance  against  the  tireless  invader.  The 
poets  of  that  period  were  driven  to  find  refuge  from  a  mean  and  hostile 
reality.  The  threat  of  an  external  war,  civil  struggles,  social  and  religious 
prejudices,  economic  limitations,  all  sharpened  their  pessimism  to  the 
point  where  they  were  certain  there  could  be  no  solution  other  than 
escape  to  foreign  lands,  or  death.  “Mute  wet-nurse,  key  of  our  captivity/ 
O  You  who  move  beside  us  with  your  step  of  shadow!”  Thus  Silva  im¬ 
plored  death.  The  generation  that  followed  looked  upon  the  surround¬ 
ing  landscape  with  love,  discovering  its  beauty.  To  it  Quito  was  the  “out¬ 
skirts  of  heaven,”  a  city  built  upon  the  “roof-tiles  of  the  world.”  It  began 
the  “new  discovery  of  Guayaquil.”  It  understood  its  mission  and  its 
destiny,  which  was  to  restore  confidence  in  Ecuador,  to  find  the  land’s 
significance,  to  spread  its  message  of  rebellion  and  hope. 

Jorge  Reyes  is  one  of  the  innovators  of  this  fresh  poetic  point  of  view. 
This  is  manifested  in  his  two  published  books  to  date.  His  poems  speak 
happily  of  parlor  chatter,  street  slang,  equatorial  storms,  legends  that  pass 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  customs,  the  Quito  “of  sackcloth  and  guitar.” 

Abel  Romeo  Castillo,  who  lived  the  better  part  of  his  life  in  Madrid, 
is  another.  His  love  for  Ecuador  ripened  in  the  Parque  del  Retiro,  on  the 
sunny  and  shady  avenues  of  Spain’s  great  capital,  in  the  public  library 
there.  He  plunged  into  the  thick  dust  of  the  Archivos  de  Indias  to  do 
historical  research  and  wrote  a  thick  book  about  Guayaquil,  his  native 
city.  This  book  is  a  monumental  homage  to  the  industrious  seaport  that 
gave  Ecuador  so  many  of  its  poets  and  political  leaders.  Furthermore, 
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Abel  Romeo  Castillo  was  not  alone  content  with  presenting  his  native 
city  with  a  patient  historical  work,  but  he  also  wanted  to  make  his 
poetical  contribution.  With  this  in  mind  he  delved  into  the  folklore  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  streets  and  meditated  under  the  palm  trees  of 
Guayaquil.  Romeo  Castillo  has  the  same  love  for  Guayaquil  as  Garcia 
Lorca  had  for  Granada.  He  wrote  in  the  same  romance  ballad  form  of 
the  burning  of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs,  of  the  old  horse-drawn  street¬ 
cars — or,  in  the  native  expression,  “the  gondolas  of  the  mules  of  the 
levee” — of  the  lovesick  conspirator.  All  his  poems  are  in  a  simple,  direct, 
popular  language,  designed  to  be  easily  memorized  so  that  people  might 
retain  them. 

Alejandro  Carrion,  born  in  Loja  in  1915,  called  his  first  book  of 
poetry  “Light  on  a  New  Landscape”  {huz  de  Nuevo  Paisaje).  Clear¬ 
eyed  young  men  were  arriving  at  last  to  restore  our  poetry.  Carrion  sings 
of  work  on  the  farm,  of  a  good  harvest  year,  and  sends  his  hopeful 
message  to  the  people  of  Spain  who  fell  while  defending  their  land  and 
freedom. 

Wheat  was  ripening  upon  men's  anguish  .  .  . 

Forced  to  bring  joy. 

Forced  to  bear  the  smile  upon  the  golden  field. 

(CARRI6N:  Cancidn  de  la  Cosecha') 

This  is  also  the  spiritual  attitude  of  G.  Humberto  Mata,  Llerena, 
Sacotto  Arias  and  all  the  poets  of  this  new  generation.  Mata’s  poetry  has 
the  virtue  of  contagious  indignation.  Perhaps  his  stormy  eloquence  may 
not  be  to  everyone’s  liking.  It  is  even  possible  that  his  original  and 
startling  vocabulary  may  escape  some.  But  his  many-voiced  and  tumultu¬ 
ous  cry  is  no  less  effective  because  of  this.  And  the  threat  that  is  ever 
present  in  Humberto  Mata’s  voice  grows  to  hopeful  song  in  Jos6  Alfredo 
Llerena,  Augusto  Sacotto  Arias  and  Ignacio  Lasso: 

■  The  river  became  hushed,  but  now  were  heard  the  soldiers*  steps, 
steps  that  never  wanted  to  be  lost  in  tempests, 
plains  that  never  wanted  to  be  worn  out  by  steps, 
steps  that  had  not  wanted  to  be  worn  out  by  plains  . . . 

God  wall(s  behind  these  steps. 

God  wallas  behind  these  soldiers. 

(LLERENA:  Agonia  y  Paisaje  del  Cabadlo) 

We  shall  be  new  as  this  beginning  dawn, 
simple  and  childlil^e  as  this  failing  clarion, 
a  delicate,  magnificent  tissue  of  silver 
stretching  in  the  first  stream  of  silence. 

(LASSO:  Escafandra) 
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On^  day 
we  shall  not  be 

nor  this  moving  silence  nor  this  fndse  yet  docile 
but  a  long  bell-strol{e  of  twenty  years. 

Our  song 

has  to  lift  its  eyelids  through  the  dust. 

Has  to  wither  the  air. 

Let  the  city  show-windows  l{now  this  from  now  onl 

(SACOTTO  ARIAS:  El  Porvenir  del  Humo) 

In  his  latest  published  book,  Sismo,  Sacotto  Arias  includes  an  *"exhor> 
tation  to  death” ;  but  it  is  not  a  death  without  struggle.  Quite  the  contrary. 

Neither  should  it  be  thought  that  this  strong  and  affirmative  in¬ 
digenous  attitude  hurts  the  quality  of  the  poetry  of  this  new  generation. 
Never  before  has  idiomatic  material  been  used  in  Ecuadorean  poetry 
with  such  expressive  clarity,  with  such  purity  of  color  and  simplicity  as 
arc  to  be  found  in  certain  poems  of  Lasso  or  Sacotto  Arias.  For  example: 

.  .  the  great  -blue  magazine  of  dawn 
which  from  its  first  edition  has  been 
collected  in  the  library  of  angels.** 

(SACOTTO  ARIAS:  Encuesta  a  los  Puntos  Cardinales) 

And  from  Lasso's  book,  Agro,  arc  these  subtle  and  pointed  images: 

A  passing  maiden  an  instant  reclines 
her  softest  lool(^  upon  my  song, 
and  flees  in  haste  feeling  the  night 
step  by  step  descend 
the  circular  staircase  of  the  hurricane 
to  the  river* s  edge,  where  flabby  and  ill 
it  can  no  longer  lift  the  slightest  stone. 

The  spiritual  orientation  of  a  country  may  be  likened  in  movement 
to  the  tides.  Culture  advances  in  successive  waves  and  backwashes,  in 
incessant  flux  and  reflux.  Yet  each  wave,  as  it  falls  back,  leaves  its  signa¬ 
ture  upon  the  sand,  its  spoils  of  fish,  seagull  feathers  and  mysterious 
remains.  The  Modernist-Romantic  generation  left  something  more  on 
the  sands  of  Ecuador;  a  spot  of  blood  and  a  sign  of  death.  The  new 
wave — the  present  generation — wishes  to  rub  out  these  sinister  signs. 
From  everywhere  fresh  forces  arc  gathering  for  the  task.  Ecuadorean 
poetry  in  our  time  is  a  unified  phenomenon,  born  of  a  state  of  unanimous 
national  feeling.  While  the  novel  has  limited  itself  to  each  region— to 
the  point  where  there  is  now  a  “novel  of  the  Coast”  and  a  “novel  of  the 
Sierras,”  a  “Guayaquil  Group”  and  a  “Quito  Group” — our  poetry  has 
its  common  representatives  in  Guayaquil,  in  Loja,  in  Cuenca  and  Ibarra. 

Jorge  I.  Guerrero,  Pedro  Jorge  Vera,  Manuel  Augustin  Aguirre, 
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Atanasio  Vitcri  and  many  others  add  their  strength  and  their  voices  to 
our  future  poetry.  Even  novelists  such  as  Enrique  Gil  Gilbert  and  Galle¬ 
gos  Lara,  in  their  pauses  between  books,  create  poems  of  color  and  human 
vitality.  For  Ecuadorean  poetry  heeds,  above  all  else,  its  destiny — and 
this  is  part  of  a  universal  destiny  in  these  turbulent  years:  the  exaltation 
of  rebellion  and  mankind’s  hope. — San  Francisco. 

Jo  van  Dude 
Poet  of  Modernism 

BY  ANTHONY  J.  KLANCAR 

IT  has  been  impossible  to  salvage  many  things  from  the  wreckage  of 
Yugoslavia’s  cultural  treasures.  Jovan  Dude  is  one  of  the  few  literary 
men  of  this  unhappy  kingdom  who  have  survived  the  terrible  ordeal 
of  March  1941.  He  should  interest  us  for  a  great  many  reasons,  the  least 
important  of  which  is  the  fact  that  he  lived  and  died  in  Gary,  Indiana. 

To  begin  with,  Jovan  Ducfic  belongs  to  the  Serbian  Modems;  he  is 
one  of  the  three  outstanding  Yugoslav  lyric  poets.  Coming  under  the 
influence  of  Pushkin  and  nurtured  on  his  native  Serbian  folk  poetry, 
he  was  at  first  inclined  toward  western  Romantic  motifs:  the  Baroque 
style,  Catholicism,  Romanticism,  and  particularly  toward  the  society  of 
“the  beautiful  souls”  of  the  Renaissance.  Reminiscent  of  the  ancient  poets 
of  Dalmatia,  his  motifs  belong  to  the  Dalmatian  aristocratic  milieu. 
Thus  like  other  Neo-Romantics,  Du2ic  sings  of  the  “far-away  princess” 
(the  princesse  lointaine  of  Rostand),  who  is  dying  of  mortal  wounds, 
far  away  from  her  lover.  His  poetry,  which  possesses  serene  beauty,  is 
devoid  of  any  personal  note  and  is,  in  fact,  pure  fiction.  He  walks  in  the 
footsteps  of  Heine  and  Heredia,  evoking  “the  deep  melancholy  of  the 
past”  and  “the  scent  of  things  old  and  vanished.” 

Whereas  all  these  influences  become  integral  in  the  western.  Catholic 
and  French  lyric  poets,  in  Du2i£  they  strike  us  as  a  kind  of  literary 
exercise  and  as  a  heresy  against  the  poet’s  native  Greek  Orthodox  faith. 
Consequently  Du(fic  has  often  been  accused  of  snobbery  and  manner¬ 
ism,  and  his  poetry  shows  influences  of  Rodenbach,  Maeterlinck,  Baude¬ 
laire,  Verlaine,  traces  of  the  Parnassian,  Symbolist  and  Decadent  ele¬ 
ments,  all  alien  to  Serbian  traditional  poetry.  Du2i6  has  shared  the 
illusions  of  the  western  poet-princes  in  the  cult  of  beauty. 
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Until  1914  Duific  was  almost  unknown  as  a  poet,  although  he  had 
already  distinguished  himself  as  a  courageous  political  champion  of  the 
people  of  Herzegovina.  He  was  born  in  1874  and,  after  embarking  upon 
a  literary  career  as  co-editor  of  a  Mostar  literary  review,  he  left  in  1896 
for  Geneva  where  he  studied  law.  After  finishing  his  university  educa¬ 
tion  in  Paris  in  1906,  he  obtained  a  position  in  the  Serbian  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  began  his  diplomatic  career  in  1910.  He  was  an 
attach^  in  Sofia  until  1912,  Secretary  of  the  Legation  in  Rome  until  1914 
and  in  Athens  until  1916.  In  Madrid  he  was  Counsellor  to  the  Legation 
and  charg6  d’affaires  until  1918.  In  1924  he  was  appointed  a  delegate  to 
the  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva.  Until  recently  he  was  Yugoslav  min¬ 
ister  to  Rumania. 

DucJic’s  first  book  of  poems  was  published  in  Mostar  in  1901,  while 
he  was  still  a  law  student  in  Geneva.  Since  that  time  his  complete  works 
in  eight  volumes  have  been  published  in  Beograd.  Before  we  turn  to  a 
study  of  his  poetry,  brief  mention  must  be  made  of  his  poems  in  prose, 
Plave  legende,  {Blue  Legends),  and  the  travel  ’otters,  Gradovi  i  himere, 
{Cities  and  Chimeras),  whose  stylistic  superiority  in  Serbian  prose  was 
recognized  by  Jovan  Skerlic,  the  eminent  Serbian  critic.  In  the  case  of 
Du2ic,  who  is  a  very  sensitive  artist  with  words  and  an  essentially  lyric 
poet,  there  is  no  fundamental  difference  between  prose  and  poetry.  While 
his  prose  poems,  Plave  legende,  for  instance,  are  a  logical  transition  from 
versification  to  the  lilt  of  his  rhythmic  prose,  the  letters  from  Geneva, 
Rome,  Madrid,  Athens,  etc.,  reveal  the  sensitive  poet  for  whom  a  word 
is  the  symbol  of  an  inner  experience. 

As  to  themes,  Ducfic  is  typical  of  the  Moderns  and  is  impressionistic 
in  tone.  His  experiences  are  never  overwhelming.  This  fact  has  already 
been  observed  by  Skerlic  who  admits  that  Du^ic’s  poems  possess  “much 
elegance,  rhythm  and  finesse,”  but  that 

“this  suppression  of  feelings,  the  transfiguration  of  his  nature,  the  wish 
to  be  different  from  other  poets,  the  fear  of  sincerity  and  directness,  the 
search  for  symbols  at  all  costs,  the  eternal  seeking  for  effects  which  he 
achieves  with  combinations  of  words  and  sounds — ^all  these  give  one  an 
impression  of  cultivated  affectation,  of  strait-laced  elegance,  and  frequently 
almost  pass  into  mannerism.” 

Wc  do  not  entirely  agree  with  Skerli6’s  opinion  but  are  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  this  play  with  his  feelings  is  one  of  the  distinguishing 
marks  of  Duific’s  poetic  nature.  Like  all  the  devotees  of  beauty  for 
beauty’s  sake,  Du^ic  is  also  convinced  of  the  great  importance  of  having 
a  measure  for  beauty.  His  poetry  attempts  above  all  to  be  disinterested, 
and' consequently  it  never  overcomes  the  poet. 
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Du^ic  has  remained  faithful  to  this  criterion,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  his  inner  creative  personality  is  still  shrouded  in  a  “mysterious  fog.” 
This  is  exactly  what  Skerlic  refers  to  when  he  speaks  of  the  “suppression 
of  feelings,”  a  quality  which  has  given  the  remarkable  poetry  of  Dulii 
its  sheen  of  marble  and  “the  coolness  of  its  shade.”  Like  most  symbolists, 
Du^ic  is  imbued  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  liturgic  expression;  he  does  not 
come  to  us  with  the  gestures  of  a  convincing  speaker  but  with  the  fine 
figure  of  a  priest. 

While  he  was  an  expressive,  erotic  poet  in  the  first  phase  of  his  de¬ 
velopment  and  sang  in  strong  accents  of  his  relations  with  women,  he 
developed  in  his  later  work  into  a  poet  of  feminism.  In  Pesma  zeni, 
(Song  to  Woman) f  he  concludes  that  womanhood  is  one  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  universe: 

“You  arc  the  principle  which  destroys  and  builds,  the  Spirit  Divine  in  every 
cord  and  line;  the  wind  that  rages  over  a  teeming  shore,  and  the  held  that  flourishes 
in  the  country  of  death. 

“An  inexhaustible  source  of  pride  and  modesty,  an  eternal  folly  which  clings 
to  you;  you  arc  the  enchanted  eye  of  the  world  of  sight,  a  wreath  of  olives,  and  the 
sheath  of  a  sword. 

“The  first  word  is  yours,  the  key  and  the  first  secret  of  all  the  pains  on  earth; 
into  your  womb  are  poured  all  the  blood  and  tears,  the  boundless  wastes,  the  waning 
suns  which  flourish  and  become  extinct.” 

The  poet  tells  us  a  great  deal  about  his  feminine  figmes  and  his  ex¬ 
periences  with  them  but,  except  for  his  bright,  erotic  colors,  he  gives  no 
clear  picture  of  them.  Like  his  Muse,  his  women  are  shrouded  in  a  mys¬ 
terious  fog.  They  are  creatures  with  whom  the  poet  is  on  the  most  inti¬ 
mate  terms.  Du2ic  gives  utterance  in  his  poetry  to  a  resigned  noblesse 
oblige  and  an  inconsolable  yearning  for  love. 

Various  opinions  have  been  expressed  regarding  Du2ic’s  eroticism. 
Prohaska,  the  Croatian  critic,  has  perhaps  come  nearest  to  the  truth 
when  he  named  it  sevdah.  This  racial  distinction  separates  Du2ic  from 
the  erotic  poets  of  the  type  found  in  French  literature  whom  some  critics 
claim  to  have  been  his  models.  Ducfic,  a  Herzegovinian,  knew  instinc¬ 
tively  the  secret  of  oriental  love  from  his  native  land  which  to  this  day 
still  dwells  in  an  oriental  atmosphere.  Pangs  of  love  which  change  to 
sweetness  are  practically  unknown  to  the  western  European  poet;  the 
naive  warmth  of  such  love  still  flows  in  the  lyric  harmony  of  Bosnian- 
Herzegovinian  and  south  Serbian  popular  love  songs.  Du2i6*s  erotic 
poetry  not  only  contains  the  modern  western  European  elements  as  they 
have  come  to  their  fullest  fruition  in  the  lyrics  of  Alexander  Blok  but  it 
also  has  the  sweet  pain  of  unrequited  love. 

Nature  in  Duifi^’s  poetry  is  often  enigmatic.  His  personal  conception 
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of  nature  is  more  pagan  than  Christian  and  has  recently  acquired  a  pan¬ 
theistic  hue.  He  is  a  metaphysician  in  the  world  of  emotions  to  whom 
the  concept  is  more  important  than  the  object,  conscious  feeling  more 
important  than  elementary  feeling.  He  is  not  a  pure,  impersonal  imagist 
in  his  observation  of  nature,  just  as  he  is  not  an  unconditionally  objective 
painter  of  the  outside  world.  Nature  in  his  poetry  is  never  cruel;  his  pic¬ 
tures  of  her  show,  as  do  the  pictures  of  the  impressionistic  masters,  a 
tender  effacement  and  a  subtle,  cultivated  love  of  colorful  nuances. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  Du2ic  with  the  criticism  that  his  lucid, 
serene  poetry,  subject  to  the  severe  laws  of  form,  is  of  little  interest  to 
our  impetuous  contemporaries  who  look  for  more  than  artistic  dexterity 
and  cold,  marble-like  beauty  in  their  poetry.  Jovan  Duifid  is,  above  all, 
a  poet’s  poet;  he  is  the  most  distinguished  modernist  in  Serbian  poetry. 
His  poetry  will  live,  for  in  it  one  finds  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  embodied 
in  marble-like  verses  of  great  price. — New  Yor^  City. 

Clair  de  Lune 
By  Paul  Verlaine 
Votre  dme  est  un  pay  sage  choisi 
Que  vont  charmant  masques  et  bergamasques 
Jouant  du  luth  et  dansant  et  quasi 
Tristes  sous  leurs  deguisements  fantasques. 

Tout  en  chantant  sur  le  mode  mineur 
Uamour  vainqueur  et  la  vie  opportune. 

Us  nont  pas  Voir  de  croire  ^  leur  bonheur 
Et  leur  chanson  se  mile  au  clair  de  lune, 

Au  calme  clair  de  lune  triste  et  beau, 

Qui  fait  river  les  oiseaux  dans  les  arbres 
Et  sangloter  d’extase  les  jets  d'eau, 

Les  grands  jets  d’eau  sveltes  parmi  les  marbres. 

Mondenschein 

Translation  by  Gustav  E.  Muller 
Ihr  Seelenraum  ist  ein  erlesen  Hie 
Wo  Mas^en  gehn,  bezaubemde  Gefahrten, 

Die  tanzen  zu  der  Laute  Spiel,  als  wie 
Sie  traurig  wdren  unter  ihren  B  'drten. 

Sie  singen  sieghaft  zwar  in  sanftem  Moll 
Leben  als  Uebe  und  als  Leichtes,  Reines, 

Dock  ihre  Miene  ist  des  Gluc\s  nicht  veil — 

Ihr  Ued  vermdhlt  sich  mit  des  Sonnenscheines 

Veri{ldrtem  Scheine  traurig-schon  und  fahl: 

Der  Idsst  die  Vogel  in  den  Bdumen  trdumen 
Und  schluchzen  vor  Entzucl^ung  jeden  Strahl 
Wenn  seine  Fdlle  uber  Marmor  schdumen. 
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Lord,  How  Long? 

(From  Pour  la  Victoire,  Jan.  15,  1944) 

“A  charming  little  old  lady  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  a  visit  every  day  to  the 
newsdealer  on  the  Opernplatz  in  Vi¬ 
enna.  She  would  buy  the  latest  edition 
of  the  German  daily  Volkischer  Beo- 
bachter,  scan  the  first  page  rapidly,  twist 
her  face  into  a  grimace  of  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  tear  the  paper  to  pieces. 

“After  several  months  of  this  perform¬ 
ance,  the  curious  dealer  finally  asked  her 
one  day  why  she  bought  a  paper  every 
day  but  never  read  it.  The  old  lady  re¬ 
plied  that  she  was  not  interested  in  any 
part  of  the  paper  except  the  death  no¬ 
tices. 

“  ‘Yes,  but  the  death  notices  are  on 
the  back  page,’  said  the  dealer. 

“The  old  lady  drew  herself  up  to  her 
full  height  and  turned  away.  ‘The  death 
notices  that  interest  me  will  be  on  the 
first  page,’  she  said.” 

T he  Cream  of  the 
Mexican  Crop 

J.  Amo,  in  Letras  de  Mexico  for  Janu¬ 
ary  15,  1944,  lists  the  following  as  the 
most  important  Mexican  book  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  year  1943: 

Mariano  Cuevas,  Fray  Andris  de 
Urdaneta,  published  by  Layac,  Mexico 
City. 

Juan  Larrea,  Rendicidn  de  espiritu, 
Cuadernos  Americanos. 

Artemio  de  Valle- Arizpe,  Cuadros  de 
Mixico,  Jus. 

Max  Aub,  San  Juan,  Tezontle. 

Antonio  Castro  Leal,  Juan  Ruiz  de 
Alarcdn,  Cuadernos  Americanos. 

Revueltas,  El  luto  humano,  Talleres 
Stylo. 

Francisco  Monterde,  El  temor  de 
Herndn  Cortis,  Union  Distribuidora. 

Francisco  Tario,  Aqui  abajo,  Librerfa 
Robredo. 

Xavier  Villaurrutia,  Autos  projanos, 
Letras  de  Mexico. 


Agustin  Yinez,  Archipiilago  de  mu- 
jeres,  Librerfa  Robredo. 

Alejandro  Ndnez  Alonso,  Konco, 
Con  el  Autor. 

The  Anti-Fascist  Hovel 
In  Sweden 

(Georg  Svensson  in  Sweden.  A  Wartime 
Survey.  New  York.  Albert  Bonnier) 

.  .  Swedish  authors,  without  any 
noteworthy  exceptions,  have  a  demo¬ 
cratic  view  of  life.  Their  sound  desire  to 
be  critical,  which  formerly  helped  to  cor¬ 
rect  many  social  injustices,  has  recendy 
been  moderated  by  the  realizadon  that 
the  democratic  form  of  life  is  at  stake, 
including  the  right  of  an  author  to  think 
and  write  as  he  pleases.  This  new  war 
aim  is  reflected  most  strikingly  in  such 
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books  as  Eyvind  Johnson’s  great  politi¬ 
cal  novel  The  Krilon  Group,  which  is 
modeled  on  impressions  from  Thomas 
Mann  and  James  Joyce;  in  that  extraor¬ 
dinarily  expressive  writer  Harry  Mar¬ 
tinson’s  little  book  on  the  Russo-Finnish 
war  of  1939-40,  Reality  unto  Death, 
and  in  Vilhelm  Moberg’s  powerful 
novel  of  seventeenth  century  peasant  life, 
Ride  This  Night,  which  in  a  fashion 
easily  applicable  to  present-day  condi¬ 
tions  shows  what  happens  when  men 
are  faced  with  the  alternative  of  living 
under  a  foreign  yoke  or  dying  for  free¬ 
dom.  The  fact  that  a  book  with  so  little 
attempt  at  popular  appeal  has  proved 
the  greatest  best-seller  Sweden  has  had 
for  many  years  is  an  indication  of  the 
current  mood  of  the  Swedish  people. 
( Ride  T his  Night  has  recendy  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  English  translation  in  the 
United  States).” 

English  Literature  for 
Russian  Readers 

(By  Alexander  Kaun) 

A  Guide  to  the  Best  English  and 
American  Literature  has  been  prepared 
by  the  State  Central  Library  of  Foreign 
Literature  at  Moscow.  The  Guide  is 
packed  with  helpful  information.  Each 
author  is  preceded  by  a  succinct  apprais¬ 
al;  a  list  of  his  best  Russian  translations 
follow,  completed  by  a  representative 
bibliography.  English  literature  begins 
with  Chaucer  and  ends  with  H.  G. 
Wells.  In  between  we  find  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Defoe,  Swift,  Sterne,  Sheridan, 
Robert  Burns,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Byron,  Shelley,  Keats,  Walter  Scott, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  George  Eliot, 
Tennyson,  Browning,  Swinburne,  Sam¬ 
uel  Butler,  Thomas  Hardy,  Oscar  Wilde, 
R.  L.  Stevenson,  Kipling,  Galsworthy, 
and  George  Bernard  Shaw.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  list  includes  twelve  authors:  Wash¬ 
ington  Irving,  Fenimore  Cooper,  E.  A. 
Poe,  Longfellow,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Walt 
Whitman,  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  O. 
Henry,  Jack  London,  Theodore  Dreiser, 
and  Upton  Sinclair.  Why  the  lists  fail 
to  include  more  recent  writers  is  hard  to 


say.  The  Russian  reader  is  quite  familiar 
with  contemporary  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  literature,  especially  American.  The 
works  of  Sherwood  Anderson,  Eugene 
O’Neill,  Ben  Hecht,  Dos  Passos,  T.  H. 
Eliot,  Zona  Gale,  and  other  first  and 
second  rate  writers  of  prose  and  poetry 
are  part  of  the  reader’s  diet  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  To  be  sure,  the  Guide  has  a  list 
of  general  works  on  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  literatures. 

One  is  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  the  translations  have  been  made  by 
leading  men  of  letters.  The  Russians  are 
thus  fortunate  in  having  excellent  ver¬ 
sions  of  Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Shelley, 
Poe,  Whitman,  to  mention  a  few  of 
those  whose  flavor  is  apt  to  evaporate 
in  a  pedestrian  translation.  Pasternak’s 
version  of  Shakespeare’s  sonnets  may  be 
cited  as  an  exemplary  case. 

How  Do  They  Pic1{  Literary 
Prize-Winners? 

(Jacques  Bainville,  quoted  in  Le 
Recueil,  Quebec) 

I  have  always  been  puzzled  by  one  de¬ 
tail  of  the  procedure  in  the  awarding 
of  (French)  literary  prizes.  How  does 
it  happen  that  the  prizes  go  nine  times 
out  of  ten  to  books  just  off  the  press? 
The  two  (French)  prizes  which  arc 
most  widely  advertised  arc  awarded  at 
the  beginning  of  December.  The  win¬ 
ner  is  almost  always  chosen  from  among 
the  product  of  the  last  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  It  is  strange  that  no  good  novels 
arc  ever  published  in  March  or  June. 
This  curious  phenomenon  causes  me  to 
wonder  if  the  judges  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  voting  under  the  impression  of  their 
most  recent  reading.  And  this  question 
leads  me  to  another.  Among  the  judges 
who  single  out  the  distinguished  talents 
and  distribute  the  awards,  how  many 
have  really  and  thoroughly  read  all  the 
books  submitted?  It  is  not  likely  that  a 
committee  is  governed  by  the  report  of 
an  individual  who  may  actually  have 
done  some  reading?  Unless,  pcrhaj», 
the  report  comes  from  some  wife  or  sis- 
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Boot^  Learning 
By  Doris  Rosenthal 
(From  Mexican  Life,  Mexico  City, 
November,  1943) 


ter-in-law.  Life  is  so  short,  and  books 
are  so  numerous!  .  . . 

Mexico's  ^ew  Woman 
Novelist 

(From  Panorama,  Washington,  D.C., 
January,  1944) 

Mexico  has  a  new  woman  novelist: 
Adriana  Garcia  Roel,  a  tall,  handsome 
woman,  blue-eyed,  with  chestnut  hair. 
Born  in  1916,  in  Monterrey,  she  began 
in  1935  to  contribute  articles  on  house¬ 
keeping  and  fashions  to  the  newspaper 
El  Dia.  “Nada”  was  her  strange  nom 
de  plume.  Her  first  short  story  under  her 
own  name  was  published  in  the  Revista 
de  Revistas  in  1937.  Since  1939  her  writ¬ 
ings  have  frequently  appeared  in  the 
weekly  periodical  Hoy. 

Wanderlust  daughter  of  a  railway  em¬ 
ployee,  she  travelled  extensively  all  over 
the  Republic:  Manzanillo,  Mazadin, 
Mexico,  Oaxaca,  Jalapa,  Puebla,  Quer6- 
taro.  Avidly  she  took  in  the  diverse  land¬ 
scapes  and  especially  the  stories  and  folk¬ 
tales  peculiar  to  each  region — elements 
which  have  invested  the  thirty-five  short 


stories  which  she  has  written  to  date 
with  an  unmistakable  nativist  ring.  In 
1939  she  took  summer  courses  in  Mexi¬ 
co  City,  contributing  to  the  journal  El 
Hogar  and  reading  the  Mexican  novel¬ 
ists.  Her  favorite  writer,  however,  is  the 
Colombian  Jos6  Eustasio  Rivera,  author 
of  La  V or dgine. 

Some  months  ago  she  read  an  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  annual  El  Universal 
contest  which  awards  the  Lanz  Duret 
prize.  She  sat  down  to  work  and  in 
three  months  sent  in  her  first  novel,  El 
Hombre  de  Barro,  without  great  expec¬ 
tations.  In  April  she  was  much  surprised 
to  learn  she  had  won  first  prize.  “My 
novel  is  hardly  a  novel,”  she  declared. 

“I  can’t  understand  how  the  jury  could 
ever  have  noticed  it.  Each  day  I  am  more 
afraid  of  both  public  and  cridcs.” 

El  Hombre  de  Barro  tells  the  story  of 
a  dny  settlement  between  Montemore- 
los  and  Linares,  some  fifty  miles  from 
Monterrey.  The  village  lives  its  own  life 
and  the  life  of  this  village  consdtutes 
the  novel.  Rather  than  a  novel  El  Hom¬ 
bre  de  Barro  is  a  group  of  short  stories 
— twenty-three  in  all — blinked  together 
by  four  or  five  characters  who  appear 
at  the  various  moments  in  the  life  of 
that  humble  village  lost  in  the  country¬ 
side  and  which  resembles  any  of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  villages ‘in  the 
nation.  The  exaedng  Mexican  cridc  Jos6 
Luis  Mardnez,  after  nodcing  several 
stylisdc  blemishes  and  structural  de¬ 
fects,  praises  the  novel  for  its  absolute 
sincerity  and  documentary  value,  and 
concludes  “I  have  not  read  a  book  as 
honest  as  this  in  a  long,  long  time.” 

Hebrew  Literature  in  America 

(By  Moses  Z.  Frank,  in  the  Contempo¬ 
rary  Jewish  Record,  October,  1943)  | 

“The  natural  home  of  Hebrew  lit-  | 

erature  is  Palestine,  where  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  Jews  use  the  Hebrew  language 
as  their  everyday  medium  of  expression.  ^ 

But  its  revival  in  Palesdne  was  preceded  I 

by  an  intense  literary  activity  in  Eastern 
Europe  which  paved  the  way  for  it  and 
which  in  turn  drew  inspiradon  from  lit-  I 
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The  Colorful  Antilles 
(See  Page  111) 


erary  traditions  in  other  countries.  In 
the  1870’s,  an  offshoot  of  this  East  Eu¬ 
ropean  tree  grew  up  in  America  and  has 
since  developed  a  character  of  its  own. 

“Hebrew  writing  in  America  is  very 
much  in  the  nature  of  an  cmigr6  litera¬ 
ture  whose  independent  existence  with¬ 
out  a  parallel  existence  of  an  indigenous 
literature  in  another  country  is  unthink¬ 
able.  There  are,  at  a  most  generous  esti¬ 
mate,  about  five  thousand  Jews  in  Amer¬ 
ica  who  read  Hebrew  books  or  maga¬ 
zines,  a  very  large  proportion  of  whom 
are  rabbis,  teachers,  writers  and  others 
whose  calling  requires  some  familiarity 
with  Hebrew  . . .  Hebrew  writers  today 
tend  to  ignore  the  American  Jewish 
scene.  Few  attempts  to  portray  Jewish 
life  have  been  made  in  Hebrew  fiction, 
and  fewer  still  in  Hebrew  poetry  .  .  . 
Hebrew  poetry  produced  in  America  is 
on  the  whole  better  than  the  fiction,  but 
it  is  also  more  detached  from  reality. 
There  is  scarcely  a  Hebrew  poem  which 
refers  to  a  street  in  New  York  or  Chi¬ 
cago,  or  to  an  old  Jewish  peddler.  .  .  . 
The  present  cataclysm  in  Europe  has 


brought  to  these  shores,  among  the  nu¬ 
merous  refugees,  several  important  He¬ 
brew  writers.  These  include  Salman 
Schneour,  one  of  the  two  greatest  living 
Hebrew  poets,  who  fled  from  Paris; 
Aaron  Zeitlin,  a  gifted  poet,  dramatist 
and  essayist,  who  escaped  from  Warsaw; 
and  Jacob  Klatzkin,  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  philosophic  essayists  and  stylists  in 
modern  Hebrew,  who  came  from  Berne. 
All  of  them  now  write  frequendy  for 
Ha-Doar  and  Bitzaron. . . ." 

Eugene  O'Neill  in  France 

(By  Horst  Frenz,  Indiana  University) 

French  producers  and  critics  began  to 
show  an  interest  in  Eugene  O’Neill  in 
the  twenties,  a  period  in  which  his 
reputation  in  Europe  generally  was  ris¬ 
ing.  The  first  attempt  in  1923  to  acquaint 
the  French  theatre  audience  with  a  play 
by  O’Neill,  however,  was  rather  futile. 
The  production  of  The  Emperor  Jones 
at  the  OdA)n,  the  second  National  The¬ 
atre  of  France,  advertised  as  a  great  event 
in  French-American  solidarity,  received 
but  little  attention.  Those  who  went  had 
to  contend  with  a  rudely  changed  ver¬ 
sion.  The  producer,  Firmin  Gamier,  had 
cut  the  monologues  and  left  out  one  es¬ 
sential  scene  completely.  His  device  of 
sending  Negroes  across  the  stage  be¬ 
tween  the  scenes  to  represent  the  chase 
after  the  Emperor  did  decided  harm  to 
the  spirit  of  the  play,  for  in  the  original, 
the  beat  of  the  drums  suffices  to  drive 
Brutus  Jones  into  the  arms  of  the  natives 
who  simply  wait  for  him  at  the  edge  of 
the  forest.  A  good  translation  by  Mau¬ 
rice  Bourgeois  and  fine  acting  by  the 
colored  French  actor  Halib  Benglia  who, 
as  one  critic  asserted,  played  “with  ex¬ 
pressive  conviction  and  admirable 
mimic,”  could  not  prevent  the  failure  of 
the  play. 

Gamier  intended  to  produce  at  the 
Odcon  one  American  play  every  season. 
The  drama  he  selected  for  1924  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Drama  League  of 
America  was  The  Hairy  Ape,  which  was 
again  translated  by  Maurice  Bourgeois, 
but  the  failure  of  The  Emperor  Jones 
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apparently  induced  him  to  cancel  the 
planned  presentation  of  The  Hairy  Ape, 
for  there  is  no  record  of  a  performance 
until  1929,  when  Georges  Pitocff  put  on 
this  play  at  the  Th^Stre  des  Arts.  One 
of  the  puzzled  critics,  in  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  indifferent  attitude  of  the 
French  public  toward  The  Hairy  Ape, 
made  the  following  statement:  “For  the 
French,  social  declamation,  anarchistic 
monologues  and  invectives  against  estab¬ 
lished  order  have  not  the  same  sense  of 
novelty  or  of  scandal  as  they  do  for  the 
American  public.  .  .  In  the  following 
year  ( 1930),  the  Russian  company  of  the 
Kamerny  Theatre  under  Alexander 
Tairov  made  a  successful  appearance  in 
AU  God's  Chillun  Got  Wings  and  De¬ 
sire  Under  the  Elms  at  the  ThiStre 
Pigalle.  Tairov’s  productions  appealed 
to  that  portion  of  the  Paris  public  which 
did  not  hesitate  to  attend  such  an  “ex¬ 
tremely  daring  and  almost  revolutionary 
enterprise"  as  this  playhouse  was  re¬ 
puted  to  be.  O’Neill  himself  saw  both 


plays  in  Paris  and  expressed  great  satis¬ 
faction  over  Tairov’s  interpretation. 

French  critics  have  offered  various  ex¬ 
planations  as  to  why  the  producers  have 
not  ventured  more  performances  of 
O’Neill’s  plays:  the  French  mind  is  ac¬ 
customed  either  to  a  realistic  character 
analysis  or  to  pure  symbolism,  but  does 
not  care  for  a  combination  of  both; 
O’Neill’s  art  is  frequendy  “primitive  and 
rough”;  the  vigor  and  biauty  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  are  not  readily  translatable  into 
French. 

A  few  performances,  some  transla¬ 
tions,  and  scattered  accounts  in  books 
and  magazines  were  not  sufficient  to 
arouse  great  interest  in  the  foremost 
American  playwright.  Only  a  Nobel 
Prize  could  make  him  known,  at  least 
as  a  literary  figure,  to  a  wider  French 
public.  When  O’Neill  received  that 
award  in  1936,  there  was  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  France,  for  many  had  expected 
a  Frenchman  to  receive  it.  The  literary 
critics  began  to  wonder  whether  the 
American  fulfilled  the  requirement  of 
having  written  in  the  realm  of  literature 
the  “most  distinguished  work  of  an 
idealistic  tendency,"  and  decided  to  look 
into  his  achievements.  The  estimates  of 
Catel,  Descaves,  Dony,  Lanoire,  Le  Bre¬ 
ton,  Baldensperger,  and  Comarnesco 
(who,  in  1939,  translated  Strange  Inter¬ 
lude  into  Rumanian)  all  written  since 
1936,  show  not  only  independent  judg¬ 
ment  but  also  a  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  works.  We  thus  have  an  inter¬ 
esting  contradiction  between  O’Neill’s 
reception  as  a  man  of  letters  and  as  a 
playwright,  a  contradiction  which  proves 
once  more  that  the  French  are  more  cos¬ 
mopolitan  in  their  approach  to  literature 
than  in  their  attitude  toward  the  theatre. 

The  Quran  and  the  League 
of  Nations 

(From  The  Moslem  Sunrise,  Fourth 
Quarter,  1943) 

“In  1924  Hazrat  Amirul  Mominin 
Khalifat-ul-Masih,  the  preseiit  head  of 
the  Ahmadiyya  community,  while  de¬ 
scribing  from  the  Holy  Quran  the  real 
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form  of  the  League  of  Nations,  wrote  in 
his  book  Ahmaydiyyat  or  True  Islam 
that  the  present  League  of  Nations  had 
been  founded  on  wrong  principles.  The 
League  outlined  by  the  Holy  Quran  was 
of  a  difFerent  character  from  that  which 
had  been  formed  in  Europe.  He  also 
wrote  that  as  long  as  the  League  was  not 
reformed  and  reconstituted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Qu¬ 
ran,  there  would  be  no  peace  in  the 
world.  This  important  principle  as  enun¬ 
ciated  in  the  Holy  Quran  regarding  the 
constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
was  to  stop  the  hand  of  the  aggressor, 
and  to  help  the  victim  of  aggression.  In 
his  book  he  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  League  of  Nations  has  violated 
this  commandment  of  the  Holy  Quran 
in  that  some  territories  of  Germany  were 
wrested  from  her  and  given  to  the  neigh¬ 
boring  nations.  He  had  clearly  stated 
that  as  this  was  against  the  teachings  of 
the  Holy  Quran,  the  world  would  not 
have  peace.  Again  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  was  not  allowed  the  use  of  military 
force  to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the 
League.  As  regards  this  he  had  pointed 
out  that  the  principle  was  wrong.  The 
Holy  Quran  says  that  without  military 
force  no  League  could  succeed  in  its  ol> 
ject.  .  .  . 

The  Keen  Eyes  of  Pedro 
Enriquez  Urena 

(Alfonso  Reyes,  in  Todo  and  La  Nueva 
Democracia) 

"...  In  the  course  of  his  first  stay  in 
Spain,  Pedro  Enriquez  Urena  visited 
the  Museum  of  the  Escorial  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Jos^  Moreno  Villa,  the  great 
master  of  the  art  of  seeing.  Moreno  Villa 
was  a  little  bored  by  the  conversation  of 
our  friend  Pedro,  who  during  the  entire 
period  in  the  Museum  did  nothing  but 
relate  incidents  of  his  life  in  Minnesota 
and  at  its  state  university,  with  which  in¬ 
stitution  he  was  at  that  time  connected. 
‘This  man  has  no  eyes!’  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  Finally,  without  a  word  of  com¬ 
ment,  he  planted  the  Dominican  in  front 
of  El  Greco’s  stupendous  Saint  Maurice, 
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and  waited  for  his  reaction.  Pedro  ran 
his  eyes  over  the  painting,  but  his  mono¬ 
logue  on  Minnesota  went  on  unabated. 
Moreno  Villa  said  nothing,  but  he  was 
disappointed.  Two  months  later,  Pedro 
Enriquez  Urena,  who  had  returned  to 
his  home  in  the  Yankee  Northwest, 
wrote  Moreno  Villa  a  long  letter  about 
his  visit  to  Spain.  Moreno  Villa  declares 
that  rarely  has  he  read  a  discussion  of 
the  Saint  Maurice  which  has  been  more 
penetrating  and  intelligent.  Pedro  had 
not  missed  a  line  or  a  spot  of  color,  a 
stratagem  or  a  thought  of  the  artist’s.” 

The  Two  Techniques  in 
Canadian  Literature 

(Northrop  Frye  ixs  The  Canadian 
Forum,  December,  1943) 

**. .  .  This  colonial  tendency  has  been 
sharpened  by  the  French-English  split, 
the  English  having  tended  to  specialize 
in  the  imperial  and  the  French  in  the 
regional  aspects  of  it.  The  French  arc 
on  the  whole  the  worse  off  by  this  ar- 
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rangemcnt,  which  has  made  Quebec 
into  a  cute  tourist  resort  full  of  ye 
quainte  junke  made  by  real  peasants, 
ail  of  whom  go  to  church  and  say  their 

!)rayers  like  the  children  they  are,  and 
ove  their  land  and  tell  folk  tales  and 
sing  ballads  just  as  the  fashionable  nov¬ 
elists  in  the  cities  say  they  do.  True,  I 
have  never  met  a  French-Canadian  who 
liked  to  be  thought  of  as  an  animated 
antique,  nor  do  I  expect  to:  yet  the  senti¬ 
mental  haze  in  which  the  European  au¬ 
thor  of  Maria  Chapdelaine  saw  the  coun¬ 
try  is  still  quite  seriously  accepted  by 
Canadians,  English  and  French  alike, 
as  authentic.  A  corresponding  imperial 
preoccupation  in  English  poets  leads  to 
much  clearing  of  forests  and  planting  of 
crops  and  tapping  vast  natural  resources: 
a  grim  earnestness  of  expansion  which 
seems  almost  more  German  than  Brit¬ 
ish.  .  .  .” 

The  Russian  American 
^^ISIovyiZhurncd** 

(From  The  Russian  Review, 
Autumn,  1943) 

“Outstanding  among  Russian  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  today  is  the 
400-page  quarterly,  Novyi  Zhurnal 
(New  Review). 

“From  the  time  of  Pushkin,  Russia 
had  a  unique  type  of  monthly  periodical 
of  400-500  pages,  which  was  not  only 
a  focus  of  Russian  intellectual  life,  but 
to  a  certain  extent  even  substituted  for 
political  parties.  Virtually  every  literary 
school  and  socio-political  trend  had  its 
magazine.  Almost  all  of  the  classics  of 
Russian  literature,  including  most  of  the 
works  of  Dostoevsky  and  Tolstoy,  as 
well  as  the  works  of  the  outstanding 
Russian  critics  and  publicists,  appeared 
for  the  first  time  in  such  journals. 

“Soon  after  the  Bolsheviks  came  to 
power  they  suppressed  all  these  journals 
as  ‘organs  of  counter-revolution.’  In 
1920  a  group  of  Russian  intellectuals 
founded  in  Paris  the  Sovremenyia  Zapi- 
s\i  (Contemporary  Annals),  which 
soon  developed  into  one  of  the  finest 
periodicals  in  the  history  of  Russian 


journalism  . . .  After  the  fall  of  France, 
the  Sovremenyia  Zapis\i  went  out  of 
existence;  but  two  of  its  editors,  Avksen¬ 
tiev  and  Vishniak,  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  this  country.  With  their  help  and 
that  of  a  number  of  former  contributors 
of  the  Sovremenyia  Zapisl(i,  Mary  Al- 
danov  and  Michael  Zedin  founded  the 
Novyi  Zhurnal  in  1941.  .  .  .  The  maga¬ 
zine  is  now  edited  by  Professor  Michael 
Karpovich  and  Michael  Zedin.  The  five 
issues  which  have  thus  far  appeared 
have  carried  new  works  by  Mark  Alda- 
nov,  Ivan  Bunin,  Michael  Osorgin,  Nina 
Fedorova,  Alexandra  Tolstoy,  Nicholas 
Kalashnikov,  and  other  novelists;  as 
well  as  articles  by  outstanding  Russian 
scholars,  artists,  and  publicists  devoted 
to  problems  of  literature,  music,  art,  his¬ 
tory,  and  Russian  and  world  polidcs.” 

Why  Ezra  Pound  is  a  Fascist 

(Paul  Rosenfeld,  in  The  American 
Mercury,  January,  1944) 

“.  .  .  what  manner  of  intellectual, 
what  manner  of  man  is  Ezra  Pound? 
The  answer  is:  a  bit  of  a  literary  actor 
and  peacock  .  .  .  Certainly  he  is  highly 
talented.  He  has  a  mind;  the  ability  to 
act  and  execute  . . .  But,  it  may  be  asked: 
grandng  the  histrionic  character  and 
self-complacency  of  Fascism’s  outstand¬ 
ing  American  recruit,  can  any  connec¬ 
tion  be  thought  to  exist  between  them 
and  his  Fascism?  Can  either  the  actor’s 
psychology,  or  elated  vanity,  be  consid¬ 
ered  the  cause  of  his  adherence  to  that 
sorry  system?  Now,  the  source  of 
Poimd’s  fantasdc,  horrid  act  indubitably 
is  a  complex  one;  he  pretends  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  disinterestedness  and  social-eco¬ 
nomic  philosophy.  Conceivably,  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  facUe,  opportunistic  Marx¬ 
ism  of  so  many  English  and  American 
writers  may  have  been  a  part  of  it.  To 
ourselves,  nonetheless,  the  man’s  histri¬ 
onic  temperament  and  foolish  vanity  do 
seem  possible,  unconscious  modves.  Fas¬ 
cism,  like  the  Social  Credit  movement 
before,  may  well  have  interested  him 
as  another  of  the  external  ideas  able,  as 
it  were,  to  provide  him  with  an  intellec- 
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tual  costume  and  a  role  to  play.  Simul- 
taneously  it  may  have  proffered  itself  to 
him  as  a  means  of  displaying  his  self¬ 
esteem.  All  dandies  feel  themselves  su¬ 
perior  to  humanity;  and  the  special  rev¬ 
erence  which  Pound  all  along  has  been 
demanding  of  his  compatriots  had  ma¬ 
terialized  to  but  a  small  degree.  And 
Fascism  opposed  the  democratic  senti¬ 
ment  that  all  men  should  be  free;  funda¬ 
mentally  are  equal;  that  humanity  is  a 
whole  formed  in  the  Creator’s  likeness. 
It  claimed  to  be  a  government  of  the 
dite,  the  socially  and  intellectually  su¬ 
perior. 

“Publicly  to  espouse  Fascism  thus  was 
simultaneously  to  acquire  a  new  r61e 
permissive  of  expression,  and  to  associ¬ 
ate  oneself  conspicuously  with  *the  few,* 
to  attest  belief  in  the  hypothesis  of  ‘the 
superior  man,’  to  defy  and  humiliate 
the  recalcitrant  democratic  public.  .  . 

In  Defense  of  French 
Literature 

(Jean  Seznec  in  Bulletin  de  la  Sociite 
Historique  Franco- A  miricai ne) 

Today,  as  in  the  time  of  Montaigne, 
the  best  introduction  a  French  writer 
can  give  his  work  is  to  repeat  Mon¬ 
taigne’s  own  phrase:  “C’est  ici  un  livre 
de  boime  foi,  lecteur.’’ 

Alas!  how  this  “bonne  foi’’  has  been 
turned  against  us!  What  arms  it  has  fur¬ 
nished  our  worst  enemies! 

Because  our  writers  have  been  frank, 
they  are  called  morbid  or  cynical;  be¬ 
cause  they  have  attacked  every  sort  of 
problem,  they  have  been  taxed  with 
dilettantism  or  anarchy.  And  especially 
(oh!  especially)  instead  of  admiring 
their  strict  spiritual  probity,  critics  have 
claimed  to  discover  in  their  work  the 
monstrous  traits  of  modern  France: 
mental  perversity,  a  corrupt  society.  .  .  . 

And  here  the  confusion  becomes 
tragic.  It  is  the  fatal,  eternal  confusion 
between  “thinking’’  and  “living’’  to 
which  foreigners,  and  Anglo-Saxons  in 
particular,  are  so  often  prone.  You  write 
such  and  such  things,  therefore  you  ap¬ 


prove  of  them.  You  think  thus  and  so, 
therefore  you  act  thus  and  so. 

Whereas  for  the  Frenchman  these  arc 
two  distinct  fields.  He  finds  it  easy  to 
combine  revolutionary  audacity  of 
thought  with  exemplary  regularity  of 
living;  he  may  indulge  in  the  wildest 
spiritual  adventures  while  his  personal 
habits  are  entirely  discreet  and  serious. 
It  is  because  they  have  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  or  refused  to  recognize  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  that  some  critics  have  been  led  to 
maintain  that  France,  the  France  that 
has  been  portrayed  in  her  literature, 
deserved  the  misfortunes  she  is  experi¬ 
encing.  .  .  . 

A  Soviet  Love  Lyric 

(I.  D.  W.  Talmadge  in  The  Russian 
Review,  Spring  1943) 
"Crocodile  is,  in  all  probability,  the 
most  widely  read  and  enjoyed  periodical 
in  Russia  t^ay.  It  is  the  brat  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  of  Soviet  publications.  The  authori¬ 
ties  wink  at  the  audacity  of  its  gibes 
which  would  not  be  countenanced  in 
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the  more  staid  journals.  To  cite  one  ex¬ 
ample  of  its  method.  Up  to  a  few  years 
ago  government  censors  barred  romantic 
themes  from  Soviet  literature,  de¬ 
nounced  romance  as  frivolous  and  out 
of  keeping  with  socialist  pursuits.  Later 
such  restrictions  were  relaxed  but  many 
a  Red  editor  still  shied  at  printing  ro¬ 
mance.  Crocodile  set  out  to  poke  fun  at 
editorial  fraid  cats  and  did  it  with  the 
following  neat  story: 

Dazzled  by  permission  to  compose  a 
love  lyric  for  a  provincial  newspaper,  a 
proletarian  poet  submits  to  his  editor 
this  synopsis  of  what  he  proposes  to 
write: 

(1)  Sitting  on  a  bench.  (2)  Gazing 
at  the  moon.  (3)  The  aroma  of  flowers. 
(4)  Holding  hands.  (5)  Whispering 
sweet  nothings.  (6)  Love  as  such.  (7) 
“You  went,  and  I  went,  and  both  of  us 
parted.” 

Vexed,  the  editor  completely  revises 
the  outline,  makes  elaborate  suggestions 
for  a  proper  Soviet  lyric.  The  lovers,  he 
insists,  must  be  active  trade  unionists, 
they  must  not  hold  hands  or  gaze  at  the 
moon  and  should  restrict  their  conver¬ 
sation  to  a  discussion  of  ideological  mat¬ 
ters. 

Docile,  the  poet  strives  to  heed  the  ad¬ 
monition  and  produces  an  eflusion 
which  the  editor  publishes  under  an 
eight<olumn  streamer  reading: 

MORE  POWER  TO  LYRICS 
FORWARD 

There  was  no  bench,  there  was  no  moon, 
There  were  no  birds  nor  flowers. 

They  did  not  J(iss,  they  did  not  spoon — 
Accountant  Petrov  and  the  daughter  of 
Station  Master  Kowers. 

He  said,  '7  finished  my  report," 

And  she  relied,  "Vm  glad.” 

They  rose . both  left 

For  everything  was . said. 

“Bookselling  in  the  various  metropoli¬ 
tan  centers  of  Latin  America  is  a  highly 
developed  industry.  The  largest  book¬ 
store  in  the  western  world,  El  Ateneo, 
is  in  Buenos  Aires.  More  flrst<lass  book¬ 
stores  exist  in  the  principal  cities  than  in 


our  own  .  .  .  American  books  .  .  .  have 
lagged  behind  French,  German,  Span¬ 
ish,  and  English  books  in  prestige.  This 
is  largely  because  in  many  cases  the  Latin 
American  reader  has  long  considered 
American  culture  inferior  to  that  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  and  since  the  reader  is  convinced 
that  this  deficiency  exists  in  the  fields  of 
literature,  the  humanities  and  social  sci¬ 
ences,  he  often  suspects  that  it  is  so  even 
of  technical  books.  He  has  been  brought 
up  on  French  and  German  medical 
b^ks  and  is  not  generally  aware  of  the 
vast  advances  that  American  medicine 
has  made  in  recent  generations. — Bulle¬ 
tin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  January, 
1944. 

Professor  Horatio  Smith  of  Columbia 
University  is  general  editor  of  the  monu¬ 
mental  Columbia  Dictionary  of  Modem 
European  Literature,  which  is  scheduled 
to  appear  in  the  fall  of  1944,  and  prom¬ 
ises  approximately  1,000  articles  written 
by  more  than  200  scholars  and  treating 
some  50  different  literatures. 

Russia  Through  the  Ages,  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Stuart  R.  Thompkins  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma  (reviewed  in  our  vol¬ 
ume  15,  for  1941,  at  page  127),  is  to  be 
published  in  Portuguese  translation,  by 
the  Empresa  Leitura  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

“. . .  books  about  Japan,  once  in  great 
demand,  are  now  dead  on  library  shelves 
in  almost  every  community.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  sight  of  books  about  Japan 
has  roused  violent  resentment  in  many 
children’s  libraries.  In  Pittsfield,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  every  book  with  Japanese  pic¬ 
tures  or  title  disappeared  permanently, 
due  to  the  activities  of  superpatriotic 
children.  In  Toledo,  a  volume  of  the 
Japanese  Fairy  Tales  was  thrown  on  the 
floor  and  trampled  by  indignant  ten- 
year-olds.  An  embryo  censor  in  Pasadena 
hurled  a  copy  of  The  Japanese  Twins 
out  of  the  library  window.  Cards  under 
the  heading  ‘Germany’  were  torn  out  of 
the  library  catalogue  in  Portsmouth, 
New  Hampshire.  .  .  .” 
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Public  Questions 

*  Jeremiah  S.  Alguy.  Permanent 
World  Peace.  New  York.  Standard 
Publishing  Company.  1943.  304  pages. 
$3.00. — This  important  study  of  postwar 
problems  has  regrettably  escaped  gen¬ 
eral  attention.  The  author,  a  distin¬ 
guished  Austrian  lawyer  and  authority 
on  International  Law,  is  compelled  for 
personal  reasons  to  remain  anonymous. 
This  secrecy  is  a  handicap  in  the  diffu¬ 
sion  of  fruitful  suggestions  which  ought 
to  be  supported  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
author’s  background  and  the  authority 
of  his  name.  The  discussion  of  such  deli¬ 
cate  issues  involves  personal  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  both  reader  and  reviewer. 

This  author,  who  was  evidendy  for  a 
long  time  active  in  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  Geneva,  presents 
in  the  matter-of-fact  language  of  an  at¬ 
torney  his  conception  of  an  international 
arrangement  which  might  guarantee  at 
least  “peace  for  our  dme,”  if  not  forever. 
Questions  of  boundaries,  minorities,  fi¬ 
nancial  agreements,  rigid  sanctions 
against  lawbreakers  for  the  protection 
of  peaceful  nations,  the  establishment  of 
a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
dee  to  formulate  them  and  an  Interna- 
donal  Blockade  Fund  to  enforce  them, 
are  treated  in  an  unorthodox  fashion 
which  might  not  be  quite  palatable  to  all 
the  membership  of  the  proposed  new 
League  of  Democratic  Nations.  The 
rapid  march  of  events  may  already  have 
rendered  a  few  of  Mr.  Alguy’s  sugges- 
dons  obsolete.  But  in  the  interest  of  a 
final  tolerable  setdement  of  world  wor¬ 
ries  a  nation-wide  circuladon  of  his 
book  is  highly  desirable. — G.  Selden- 
Goth.  New  York  City. 

^  Louis  Marlio.  La  Revolution  d’hier, 
d’aujourdhui  et  de  demain.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1943. 222  pages.  $1.75. 
— ^Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity  —  the 
basic  principles  of  the  first  great  demo¬ 
cratic  revoludon  in  Condnental  Europe 


— were  proclaimed  by  France,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  France  did  not  always  re¬ 
main  true  to  them.  They  were  adopted 
by  other  European  states,  which  were 
even  less  true  to  them.  They  are  com¬ 
pletely  negated  in  the  Axis  tyrannies  of 
today.  They  must  be  restored  to  their 
original  dynamic  force  as  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  principles  of  both  internal  and  inter¬ 
national  relations  of  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Such  is  the  thesis  of  this  very  sen¬ 
sible  and  optimisdc  litde  volume.  It  is 
presented  in  the  characteristically  crisp 
and  lucid  style  of  the  French.  It  is  really 
another  of  the  innumerable  guide-books 
to  the  post-war  world. 

The  author’s  wide  pracdcal  experience 
lends  value  to  his  views.  After  a  bril¬ 
liant  career  as  an  engineer  in  France  and 
as  professor  of  polidcal  economy  in  the 
Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Polidques,  he 
became  a  Member  of  the  Institute  and 
was  for  many  years  president  of  a  metal¬ 
lurgical  company  and  of  the  French 
Eastern  Railway.  He  came  to  the  United 
States  after  the  collapse  of  France  and 
is  one  of  the  disdnguished  staff  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  Washington. 
His  book  is  addressed  primarily  to 
Americans  and  Canadians,  with  fre¬ 
quent  Battering  references  to,  and  quo¬ 
tations  from,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  Cor¬ 
dell  Hull,  Sumner  Welles  and  Henry 
Wallace.  Much  that  he  says  has  already 
been  said  by  others,  but  he  lays  more 
stress  on  spiritual  and  moral  factors, 
i.e.  on  FraterniU,  than  do  most  writers 
on  the  post-war  world.  For  setding  the 
conflict  between  labor  and  capital,  he 
turns  to  Pius  XI’s  encyclical.  Quadra^ 
gesimo  Anno,  and  urges  organizadon  of 
industry  on  a  corporate  basis:  capital 
and  lal^r  should  unite  in  corporations 
which  should  have  limited  purpose  of 
social  rather  than  economic  co-opera- 
don.  He  seems  to  have  an  excessive  fear 
of  state  planning  and  interference  with 
industry.  As  to  an  internadonal  organi¬ 
zadon,  he  rejects  the  old  League  of  Na- 
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tions,  Strcit’s  Anglo-Saxon  Union,  and 
the  immediate  federations  of  Europe, 
and  favors  regional  federations  with  a 
temporary  ten-year  International  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  which  shall  have  at  its 
disposal  an  effective  international  police 
force  and  an  international  tribunal. — 
Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  University. 

^  Jos^  Vasconcelos.  Prdlogo  y  seleccidn 
de  Genaro  Ferndndez  MacGregor. 
Mexico.  Ediciones  de  la  Secretaria  de 
Educacidn  Publica.  1942. — The  selec¬ 
tion  opens  with  Vasconcelos*  views  on 
education.  The  common  tendency  of 
Latin  American  teachers  to  adopt  in¬ 
discriminately  foreign  systems  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  education  under  the  pretext  that 
they  are  modern  and  progressive  is  firm¬ 
ly  opposed  by  Vasconcelos.  Experience 
has  proved,  he  contends,  that  most  of  the 
so-called  “modern  methods”  constitute 
a  serious  hindrance  to  Latin  American 
schools  because  they  are  strange  to  the 
cultural  and  psychological  background 
of  Latin  America;  and,  what  is  worse, 
these  “modern  methods”  usually  lack 
any  sound  philosophy  of  life. 

A  sense  of  values  cannot  be  developed 
by  statistical  methods  nor  by  means  of 
tests  and  psychological  measurements. 
Only  through  direct  contact  with  the 
teacher’s  personality  and  the  examples 
of  the  highest  types  of  humanity,  such 
as  those  depicted  in  the  masterpieces  of 
literature  and  art,  can  these  values  be 
aroused. 

Vasconcelos’  views  on  education  merit 
careful  reflection  on  the  part  of  Latin 
American  educators  because  they  are 
not  the  abstract  thinking  of  an  “arm¬ 
chair”  theoretician;  they  represent  the 
ideas  of  one  of  the  most  objective  stu¬ 
dents  of  Latin-American  idiosyncracies. 

The  second  set  of  selections  makes  us 
acquainted  with  Vasconcelos’  social  ideas 
developed  around  his  key  conception  of 
the  cosmic  race.  By  reason  of  its  climate, 
its  natural  resources,  its  cultural  tra¬ 
dition  and  its  lack  of  racial  discrimina¬ 
tion,  Latin  America  is  called  the  cradle 
of  a  new  race  formed  by  all  the  races  of 
the  world.  This  cosmic  race  will  repre¬ 


sent  the  most  desirable  type  of  humanity 
because  it  will  realize  man’s  perpetujd 
ideal  of  universal  fraternity.  Such  is  the 
mission  that  history  has  reserved  for 
Latin  America.  But  in  order  that  Latin 
America  may  be  able  to  realize  its  mis¬ 
sion,  its  first  duty  is  to  become  aware 
of  its  Spanish  tradition,  to  exploit  its 
immense  natural  resources,  and  to  for¬ 
mulate  a  system  of  moral  values  to  the 
service  of  a  better  humanity.  Hence  the 
urgent  necessity  of  the  unity  of  the  Latin 
American  countries.  Moreover,  a  close 
collaboration  between  the  two  Americas 
is  necessary.  Each  in  its  own  way  rep¬ 
resents  a  different  aspect  of  the  same  ex¬ 
periment  of  humanity  to  correct  the  er¬ 
rors  of  older  cultures. 

On  reading  Vasconcelos’  Sociology 
one  may  occasionally  question  the 
jectivity  of  some  statements  or  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  some  conclusions  regarding  the 
present  and  future  of  Latin  America; 
one  may  even  wonder  whether  all  of 
what  he  includes  under  that  tide  is  really 
sociology.  However,  one  cannot  question 
the  great  sense  of  values  and  the  love 
for  Latin  America  of  this  eminent  Mexi¬ 
can  thinker. — Manuel  Olgutn.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  Berkeley. 

^  Robert  Wolff.  Economie  et  Finances 
de  la  France,  Passi  et  Avenir.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1943. 320  pages.  $225. 
— “Vous  ^tes  orttvre.  Monsieur  Jossc 
. . .”  M.  Robert  Wolff  is  an  international 
banker,  and  glories  in  it.  A  proud  pro¬ 
fession  no  doubt,  and  requiring  elabor¬ 
ate  technical  skill.  But  it  does  not  confer 
upon  its  members  any  authority  in  gen¬ 
eral  politics.  M.  Wolff  quotes  Baron 
Louis’  famous  dictum:  “Faites-moi  de 
bonne  politique,  je  vous  ferai  de  bonnes 
finances.”  Meaningless.  “Finance”  is 
nothing  but  bookkeeping.  It  is  possible 
to  have  good  “finances”  at  the  service  of 
bad  politics:  I  take  it  A1  Capone  kept 
his  accounts  straight,  and  Hider  had  ex¬ 
cellent  finances  for  a  time,  thanks  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  Wizard  Schacht.  Be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  it  is  said  that  the  “fi¬ 
nances”  of  Vichy  are  in  excellent  shape. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  know  too  well. 
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it  is  perfectly  possible  to  have  good  poli¬ 
tics  and  bad  finances.  Usually  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  professional  financiers. 

The  notion  entertained  by  M.  Wolff 
that  financiers  have  the  right  to  dictate 
the  general  policy  of  the  country  is  strict¬ 
ly  that  of  the  Mur  d’ Argent,  the  breast¬ 
work  of  moneybags,  against  which  first 
the  Cartel  des  Gauches,  then  the  Front 
Populaire  were  shattered.  The  financiers 
openly  thwarted  the  manifest  will  of  the 
people  and  sabotaged  even  timid  and 
tardy  reforms.  The  result  of  that  mutiny 
was  disaster,  and  the  mutineers  now 
gloat:  “We  told  you  so!”  Democratic 
France  will  not  easily  forget  that  the  dis¬ 
aster  was  of  the  mutineers’  own  mak¬ 
ing.  Everything  that  is  physically  pos¬ 
sible  is  financially  possible,  just  as  it  is 
mathematically  possible:  finances  and 
mathematics  are  only  languages.  The 
sole  duty  of  the  financial  technician,  as 
such,  is  to  place  his  skill  at  the  service 
of  the  community;  not  to  use  it  in  order 
to  hold  up  the  community.  As  a  man, 
he  is  entitled  to  his  own  political  opin¬ 
ion. 

The  bias  once  noted — ^and  the  bias 
runs  through  the  whole  book — it  must 
be  said  that  M.  Wolff  is  an  intelligent 
and  well-informed  man.  A  sensitive  in- 
striunent  with  an  obvious  and  definite 
coefficient  of  error  can  be  used  to  good 
advantage.  Naturally,  we  can  take  M. 
WolfF s  word  when  he  condemns  other 
financiers:  the  protectionists,  the  Bank 
of  France,  and  his  bites  noires,  the  In¬ 
spectors  General  of  Finances,  alumni  of 
the  Ecole  Libre  des  Sciences  Politiques. 
All  profess  the  wrong  “doctrine.”  For 
M.  Wolff  is  as  dogmatic  as  Scottish  the¬ 
ologians,  Marxian  materialists  or  old- 
fashioned  philologists.  Doxies  pass  away: 
but  ephemeral  minds  still  clutch  fiercely 
at  “eternal  verities.” 

Robert  Wolff  departs  from  the  tough- 
minded  attitude  of  the  international 
banker  when  it  comes  to  French  patriot¬ 
ism.  Money  has  no  country:  but  M.  Wolfif 
is  not  a  mere  ledger.  He  wants  France 
to  be  great;  and  so  do  all  of  us.  But  he 
translates  his  desire  for  greatness  into 
materialistic  terms.  He  wants  bigness: 


area,  or  the  Empire;  numbers,  or  fifty 
million  Frenchmen.  Why  fifty?  Califor¬ 
nia  was  much  pleasanter  with  two  mil¬ 
lion  inhabitants  than  with  seven.  If, 
through  heavy  subsidies  to  breeders,  the 
French  manage  to  be  fifty  million  strong 
by  a  certain  date,  then  the  Germans  will 
be  a  hundred  million,  the  Russians  250. 
There  is  no  advantage  in  numbers,  ex¬ 
cept  as  cannon  fodder.  We  could  be 
three  hundred  million  within  a  decade, 
if  we  opened  wide  our  gates  to  European 
and  Asiatic  immigration. 

This  book  is  a  useful  warning:  there 
arc  good  and  intelligent  men,  well 
trained  and  successful  in  their  profes¬ 
sion,  who,  throughout  this  ordeal,  have 
learnt  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing. — 
Albert  GuSrard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Florence  Conrad.  Camarades  de 
combat.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1942.  345  pages.  $2.00. — The  report  of 
an  American  woman  returned  to  this 
country  from  France,  where  she  had 
lived  the  larger  part  of  her  life  and  had 
witnessed  the  debacle  of  1940.  She  re¬ 
garded  it  her  duty  to  help  France  in  ev¬ 
ery  possible  way.  First  she  helped  trans¬ 
port  the  art  treasures  of  the  Louvre  to 
several  old  castles  deep  in  the  country, 
then  she  went  to  the  Maginot  Line,  start¬ 
ing  there,  with  the  aid  of  several  other 
women,  something  in  the  way  of  the 
American  USO,  for  soldiers  only.  It  was 
a  private  enterprise,  without  financial 
support  from  the  French  government. 
When  the  Germans  invaded  the  country, 
she  acquired  an  ambulance  and  drove  to 
the  front  to  rescue  wounded  soldiers.  Fi¬ 
nally,  after  the  armistice,  she  was  per¬ 
mitted,  as  an  American  citizen,  to  visit 
several  prisoners’  camps  where  French 
soldiers  were  kept:  she  brought  them 
food  and  carried  their  messages  to  their 
families  in  the  hinterland.  Shordy  be¬ 
fore  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  Miss 
Conrad  managed  to  escape  to  the  United 
States. 

A  twentieth-century  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale  who  is  not  concerned  with  polidcs 
but  only  with  the  welfare  of  human  be¬ 
ings.  Her  book  furnishes  ample  material 
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for  the  explanation  of  France’s  quick 
collapse.  TTie  living  conditions  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  Maginot  Line  were  ter¬ 
rible  (for  instance,  there  were  no  blan¬ 
kets  available),  the  relationship  between 
officers  and  soldiers  far  from  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  French  had  comparatively  few 
tanks  and  airplanes,  a  fact  that  was 
known  to  the  common  soldier  who,  de¬ 
spite  his  pessimism,  fought  very  coura¬ 
geously.  Unfortunately,  the  rich  did  not 
meet  the  demands  of  the  hour.  Some  of 
them  locked  up  their  castles  rather  than 
let  the  troops  use  them.  There  was  also 
a  considerable  anti-British  tendency 
among  them.  The  story  is  well  told,  with 
a  strong  human  touch.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  several  striking  illustrations  by 
Jean  Pag^. — Alfred  Werner.  New  York. 

^  Daniel  Halcvy.  Trots  Epreuves: 

1814, 1871, 19W.  Paris.  Plon.  (Mont¬ 
real.  Editions  Variates)  1942.  190  pages. 
$1.00. — Daniel  Halcvy  compares  three 
great  ordeals  which  modern  France  had 
to  suffer.  Twice,  in  1814  and  1871,  there 
was  a  “restauration,”  a  regeneration. 
What  about  tomorrow?  Daniel  Halcvy 
was  once  a  Dreyfusist;  for  many  years, 
he  has  been  a  bourgeois  of  the  strictest 
observance.  He  is  optimistic  in  his  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  earlier  crises,  be¬ 
cause  then  the  country  was  “sound”: 
there  was  a  bourgeoisie  in  unquestioned 
control  to  repair  the  destruction  wrought 
by  military  disaster.  But  the  situation 
is  more  tragic  today:  France  under  the 
Third  Republic  had  become  increasing¬ 
ly  industrial,  educated,  democratic,  free 
thinking,  socialistic,  and  therefore  cor¬ 
rupted.  Its  defeat  was  well  deserved,  and 
will  be  irreparable  unless  the  trend  of 
the  last  hundred  years  be  reversed.  Not 
a  word  to  hint  that  the  army  which  went 
down  was  the  one  planned  and  trained 
by  Petain  and  Weygand,  and  for  which 
the  politicians  had  voted  millions  with¬ 
out  stint.  Not  a  word  against  the  invad¬ 
er:  the  one  thing  certain  is  that  France 
will  never  again  accept  an  alliance  with 
the  treacherous  Anglo-Saxon  powers. 
This  is  Vichybm  in  absolute  purity.  The 
men  who  refused  to  capitulate,  the  men 


who  tried  to  reach  North  Africa  and 
keep  up  the  Bght,  are  described  in  these 
terms:  “4  cet  instant  terrible  ou  les  mal- 
heureux  (je  m’exprime  avec  indulgence) 
auxquels  les  Fran^ais  avaient  coutfime 
de  conHer  leurs  affaires  ne  pensaient 
qu’4  monter  en  bateau  pour  fuir  des 
postes  devenus  trop  dangereux.  .  .” 

To  read  such  a  book  is  a  painful,  but 
sobering  experience.  The  Quislings  are 
not  all  fools  and  traitors.  The  men  who 
said:  “Rather  Hitler  than  Blum!”  have 
remained  consistent.  They  are  saying 
today:  “Rather  Hitler  than  Roosevelt!” 
and  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  to  “ap¬ 
pease”  them.  They  will  have  to  go  down 
with  their  idol.  Their  attitude  is  not 
special  to  France.  America  had  before 
Pearl  Harbor  and  still  has  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  Halcvys.  But  as  a  rule,  they  do 
not  write  with  the  lucidity  and  grace  of 
their  French  congeners. — Albert  GuS- 
rard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Luis  C.  Pinto.  El  gaucho  y  sus  de- 
tractores.  Buenos  Aires.  “El  Ateneo.” 
1943.  218  pages. — The  character  of  this 
book  is  well  indicated  by  its  sub-tides: 
Dejensa  de  las  tradiciones  argentinas  and 
Rewindicacidn  del  gaucho.  The  schol¬ 
arly  young  author  offers  us  in  this  book 
the  result  of  long  and  thorough  study. 
He  places  the  gaucho  historically  and 
geographically,  he  examines  his  spiritual 
constitution,  he  records  the  judgments 
of  various  intellectuals  from  diderent  pe¬ 
riods  concerning  the  gaucho  nature.  He 
tells  of  his  part  in  the  War  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  he  evokes  the  period  of  “cau- 
dillaje,”  he  discusses  Sarmiento’s  Fa- 
cundo,  he  analyzes  the  term  “gaucho” 
and  the  difference  between  a  “gaucho” 
and  a  “paisano,”  he  studies  gaucho  folk¬ 
lore,  and  even  makes  excursions  into  the 
Held  of  philology.  But  Hrst  of  all  this 
book  is  a  defense  of  the  gaucho.  Senor 
Pinto  sees  in  him  the  symbol  of  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  soil  and  its  spirit  of  liberty.  He 
presents  his  view  ardendy,  vigorously, 
with  full  conviedon.  His  gloriHcadon  of 
the  gaucho  can  naturally  be  quesdoned 
or  confuted.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  has  produced  a  book  of  great  inter- 
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c*t,  well-documented,  written  with  pas¬ 
sion  and  enthusiasm.  The  book  is  a  hne, 
spirited  addition  to  gaucho  literature,  a 
work  which  has  personality.  There  is  a 
prologue  by  Jos^  Roberto  del  Rio. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  M.  T.  Torris.  Narvii(.  Preface  du 
G^n^ral  M.  E.  Bethouart.  New  York. 
Brentano’s.  1943.  317  pages.  $1.50. — ^A 
personal  memoir  of  the  campaign  for 
Narvik  in  the  spring  of  1940,  written 
by  a  lieutenant  of  the  Sixth  Battalion 
of  the  French  Chasseurs  Alpins.  Al¬ 
though  the  book  appeared  first  in  Paris 
in  August  1942,  under  German  censor¬ 
ship,  it  appears  to  be  a  faithful  recital 
of  the  tragic  events  of  that  campaign. 

Lieutenant  Torris  begins  his  story 
with  the  account  of  the  organization  of 
an  expeditionary  force,  which,  together 
with  a  British  unit,  was  originally  de¬ 
signed  for  the  campaign  in  Finland.  The 
French  brigade  was  under  the  command 
of  General  Bethouart.  The  author  tells 
in  considerable  detail  of  the  organization 
of  the  French  troops,  their  transporta¬ 
tion  to  Norway,  their  association  with 
the  Royal  Navy,  the  British,  Norwegian 
and  other  troops.  In  moving  language 
he  tells  of  the  landing,  the  battle  and  the 
defeat  of  the  Allied  forces  in  the  struggle 
for  Narvik.  The  battle  of  Narvik,  die 
author  holds,  played  a  role  of  the  first 
importance,  in  which  the  “best  speci¬ 
mens  of  human  bravery”  struggled: 
“sailors  of  the  Royal  Navy,  with  an  im¬ 
perturbable  professional  calm,  who  live 
midst  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  their  fa¬ 
miliar  element”;  Germans,  aroused  by 
revolution  and  the  desire  for  conquest; 
Norwegian  skiers;  Poles  animated  by  the 
fury  of  despair;  and  Spanish  legionaries. 

Written  as  it  was  under  German  cen¬ 
sorship,  the  book  concentrates  purely  and 
simply  on  the  military  aspects  of  the 
campaign.  It  does  not  discuss  the  wider 
aspects  of  the  conflict  in  Germany,  or  the 
war  in  general.  Nevertheless,  both  the 
author  and  General  Bethouart  consider 
the  campaign  of  Narvik  as  a  symbol  of 
the  spirit  of  France  which  will  once 


again  prove  its  quality  against  the  Ger¬ 
mans  on  the  field  of  battle. — H.  N.  H. 

Literature 

^  Andr^  Gide.  Interviews  Imaginaires. 

New  York.  Pantheon  Books,  Inc., 
distributed  by  Jacques  Schiffrin.  1943. 
243  pages. — All  these  Imaginary  Inter¬ 
views  are  dialogues  between  a  shadowy 
young  journalist  and  Gide:  they  afford 
the  master  a  pleasant  form  of  self-ex¬ 
pression.  As  they  were  published  in  Le 
Figaro  in  1941-42,  they  had  to  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  neutral  in  politics.  So  they  deal 
mosdy  with  the  technical  aspects  of  lit¬ 
erary  form — grammar  and  prosody  in¬ 
cluded.  As  a  result,  they  are  not  free 
from  pedantry.  All  technicians — theo¬ 
logians,  lawyers,  diplomats,  engineers, 
realtors — are  pedantic  when,  in  presence 
of  the  uninitiated,  they  talk  shop.  As  a 
veteran  pedagogue  myself,  I  enjoyed  the 
discussions  of  the  subjunctive  and  of  the 
caesura. 

The  most  interesting  point  is  a  mag¬ 
nificent  defence  of  Victor  Hugo.  Gide 
docs  not  withdraw  his  famous  “Alas!” 
(“Lc  plus  grande  po^tc  fran^ais?” — 
“Victor  Hugo,  h^las!”);  but  he  recog¬ 
nizes  in  Hugo,  beyond  the  shrewd  ca¬ 
reerist  and  the  inspired  Philistine,  a  su¬ 
preme  artist  and  a  seer.  Many  prefer  a 
chapel  in  the  crypt  to  the  enormous  ca¬ 
thedral:  Gide  mentions  Baudelaire,  oth¬ 
ers  would  say  Rimbaud,  and  a  chosen 
few  Vigny.  Yet  the  cathedral  remains, 
not  merely  massive,  but  all-embracing. 

In  a  long  Preface  to  Goethe’s  dramas, 
Gide  denounces  on  the  contrary  the  fun¬ 
damental  Philistinism  of  the  Weimar 
Olympian.  No  anti-German  bias  in  this: 
Goethe  was  a  world-citizen.  Saintsbury 
had  already  ventured  the  blasphemous 
and  liberating  paradox:  “Goethe  is  a 
Philistine  of  Culture.”  He  never  loses 
sight  of  profit. 

Note  that  Gide  has  never  been  able  to 
appreciate  War  and  Peace,  any  more 
than  Mencken  has  been  able  to  get  in¬ 
terested  in  Faust.  De  gustibus. . . . 

The  last  two  pieces  arc  different 
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Chardonne  1940  condemns  the  ambigu¬ 
ous  collaborationism  of  that  mediocre 
apostle  of  holy  wedlock.  When  Gidc 
condemns  the  Yea-and-Nay  attitude,  the 
constant  ambivalences,  shall  we  say  that 
he  is  girding  at  his  own  doctrine?  Not 
quite.  Gide’s  scruples  are  not  an  evasion; 
he  strives  to  esublish  a  delicate  balance, 
a  definite  if  never  definitive  judgment. 
Chardonne’s  haphazard  or  automatic 
contradictions  simply  cancel  each  other. 
Nothing  is  true,  nothing  is  false:  we 
might  as  well  obey  the  Fiihrer. 

La  Dilivrance  de  Tunis  is  a  good 
document,  almost  worthy  of  Hugo’s 
Choses  Vues.  Not  idealized.  No  claim 
that  the  Arabs  rejoiced  with  the  French. 
“Hier  toute  Tarmac  victorieuse  ctait  ivre 
...  La  victoire,  trainant  ^  terre,  salit  ses 
ailes.”  Ends  in  true  Gidian  fashion  with 
a  complete  refusal  to  commit  himself: 
“Je  reste  trop  incertain  de  moi-mcme 
.  .  .”  Scruple  again,  not  cowardice;  but 
Gidc  wants  to  remain:  “Ic  Monsieur  qui 
n’a  jamais  ricn  k  declarer.” — Albert 
Guirard.  Stanford  University. 

*  Joseph  Maclcod.  The  New  Soviet 
Theatre.  London.  G.  Allen  &  Un¬ 
win.  1943.  230  pages.  $3.00. — Mr.  Mac¬ 
lcod  modestly  entitles  his  short  and  very 
interesting  book  “an  interim  report”  on 
the  Soviet  Theatre  since  1937,  the  date 
of  his  last  visit  to  Moscow.  He  brings 
together  a  mass  of  information,  gathered 
from  reliable  sources,  on  the  most  re¬ 
cent  developments  in  a  great  and  rapidly 
expanding  art,  to  which  the  war  has 
brought  many  startling  changes.  The  ab¬ 
stract  and  constructivistic  staging,  the 
dominance  of  stylized  acting,  the  over- 
emphatic  propaganda  of  the  early  revo¬ 
lutionary  period,  have  all,  according  to 
this  well  documented  witness,  given  way 
to  fresh  and  inspiring  revivals  of  the 
classics  and  to  new  plays  written  by  “So¬ 
cialist  realists”  whose  principal  effort  is 
to  interpret  truthfully,  as  Gorky  said, 
“the  doings  of  the  passing  day  from  the 
height  of  those  splendid  aims  which  the 
working  class  have  set  themselves  as  the 
ancestors  of  the  new  mankind.” 


The  enthusiasm  of  the  huge  audiences 
all  over  the  Union,  guided  by  hard  work¬ 
ing  yoimg  directors  and  well  trained 
actors,  is  producing  artistic  results  that 
the  commercialized  theatres  of  the  west¬ 
ern  world  cannot  equal  in  any  respect. 
The  pictures  in  this  l^k  give  some  idea, 
though  in  a  colorless  way,  of  what  these 
results  are, — sets  and  acting  styles  vary 
from  the  most  lavish  to  the  simplest; 
Shakespeare,  Moli^re  and  Goldoni  ap¬ 
pear  as  frequently  as  Lermontov,  Tol¬ 
stoi  and  Chekov,  while  the  modern 
plays  are  written  not  only  for  city  audi¬ 
ences  but  for  the  remote  parts  of  the 
country  that  have  heretofore  had  no  the¬ 
atres  at  all.  Consequendy  the  great 
wealth  and  variety  of  national  folklore, 
history  and  customs  are  drawn  upon  to 
enrich  the  repertory,  and  actors  and  ac¬ 
tresses  of  all  national  groups  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  seek  the  training  and  profession¬ 
al  opportunity  so  generously  offered  by 
the  State. 

All  this  data  clearly  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Macleod  is  bound  to  raise  envious 
questions  in  the  minds  of  readers  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  modern  drama.  Where,  we 
ask,  is  our  boasted  freedom,  so  far  as 
the  creative  dramatists  and  producers 
are  concerned  ?  Dependent  as  they  are  on 
“angels,”  hampered  by  the  high  rents 
of  theatres,  and  still  more  by  audiences 
poisoned  by  Hollywood  treacle  and 
bunkum,  they  can  rarely  get  a  hearing 
and  if  they  do,  their  first  success  brings 
in  so  much  money  that  they  are  tempted 
to  repeat  it  in  self  imitation  and  there¬ 
fore  rapidly  degenerate  instead  of  de¬ 
veloping  to  courageous  maturity.  When 
we  do  succeed  in  starting  a  Federally 
subsidized  art  project,  a  stupid  Congress, 
fearful  of  any  modification  in  our  profit¬ 
making  economy,  kills  the  project  and 
with  it  our  hope  of  an  experimental 
stage  and  of  fre^om  from  want  of  art¬ 
ists.  Mr.  Macleod’s  book  forces  us  to 
rethink  our  attitudes  toward  art  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  society.  When  peace  returns  per¬ 
haps  we  may  come  to  see  that  it  is  not 
only  in  war  that  the  Soviet  Union  sets 
an  example  for  the  western  world  to  fol¬ 
low. — Winifred  Smith.  Vassar  College. 
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*  Marcel  Raymond.  Le  Jeu  Retrouvi, 
Montreal.  L’Arbrc.  1943.  239  pages. 
$1.50. — ^The  French  drama  had  for  two 
or  three  generations  a  strangle  hold  of 
the  world  stage.  “La  pi^e  bien  faite,” 
“la  sc^ne  ^  faire,”  “9a,  e’est  du  theatre!” 
all  the  shibboleths  of  Uncle  Sarcey  be¬ 
came  sure  criteria  to  damn  a  production. 
The  French  play  of  half  a  century  ago 
perished  through  its  technical  perfection. 
Gounod’s  Faust,  Bouguereau  and  Bon- 
nat  in  painting,  Beaux  Arts  elegance  in 
architecture,  the  epigones  of  Scribe  and 
Sardou  on  the  stage,  had  all  the  same 
fault:  a  deftness  which  appealed  to  the 
sophisticated  Philistine,  “le  Monsieur 
distingu^  .  .  .  coriime  tout  le  monde.” 
French  dramatic  art  tried  to  escape 
through  Naturalism;  and  the  results 
were  even  worse.  Hence  a  revival  of 
cleverness  at  its  most  coruscating  with 
Edmond  Rostand. 

Marcel  Raymond  tells  us  of  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  the  French  stage  through  Jac¬ 
ques  Copeau  and  the  Vieux-Colombier. 
He  was  aided  or  followed  by  the  Pi- 
toeffs,  Baty,  Dullin,  Jouvet,  ^fore  the 
war,  these  vanguard  producers  had  won 
the  day.  They  were  given  charge  of  the 
staging  at  the  venerable  Comedie  Fran- 
9aise.  They  had  their  own  theatres  for 
the  Exposition  of  1937,  that  great  inde¬ 
cisive  batde  in  which  France  revealed 
once  more  her  indomitable  vitality  as 
well  as  her  tragic  lack  of  discipline. 
Copeau  himself  became  an  ardent  Cath¬ 
olic.  Chancerel  carried  dramatic  art  of 
Catholic  inspiration  to  the  countryside 
and  the  Boys’  Clubs.  Henri  Ghcon 
sought  his  inspiration  in  the  old  mys¬ 
teries  (here  properly  spelt  misthes). 
Gustave  Cohen  revived  the  actual  mas¬ 
terpieces  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  his 
Sorbonne  players  took  their  name,  Les 
Th^ophiliens,  from  an  old  miracle,  a  sort 
of  Ur-Faust.  Behind  them  all  looms  the 
massive  and  mysterious  figure  of  Paul 
Claudel.  This  Catholic  aspect  of  the  new 
art  particularly  appeals  to  Marcel  Ray¬ 
mond,  who  is  a  French  Canadian. 

This  Renaissance  of  the  stage  brought 
forth  no  new  authors,  except  perhaps 
Jean  Giraudoux.  Its  inspiration  is  eclec¬ 


tic.  It  revived  the  Greeks,  Shakespeare 
and  Molicre  as  well  as  medieval  dramas. 
Strangely  enough,  Copeau  and  Jouvet 
are  great  admirers  of  B^umarchais.  Yet 
Beaumarchais  stands  for  everything  they 
condemn.  He  is  not  edifying;  he  has  a 
thesis;  his  plays  are  marvelously  clever 
in  structure  and  style. 

The  Copeau  reformation,  if  we  may 
call  it  that,  offers  the  only  chance  for  the 
drama  to  meet  the  competition  of  the 
cinema.  For  melo,  farce  and  spectacular 
play,  the  film  offers  unequalled  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Psychology  and  fantasy,  the  elu¬ 
sive  interweaving  of  reality,  madness 
and  dream,  are  harder  to  achieve  by  Hol¬ 
lywood  methods.  And  the  perfection  of 
the  actor’s  art  is  reached  when  he  plays 
upon  an  actual  public  as  upon  an  instru¬ 
ment,  in  a  room  small  enough  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  vibrations  of  human  personali¬ 
ties. 

There  is  a  litde  of  the  “Enfin  Mal¬ 
herbe  vint!”  and  “Nous  avons  chang^ 
tout  cela”  in  this  book.  Perhaps  it  would 
not  have  the  same  zest  if  it  had  a  truer 
historical  perspective,  if  it  could  recog¬ 
nize  that  Augier,  Dumas,  Meilhac  and 
Halevy,  and  eke  Labiche  and  Rostand 
still  have  charms.  But  on  the  whole,  the 
book  is  well  balanced,  informative,  ex¬ 
tremely  readable.  A  good  companion 
piece  to  Maurice  Coindreau’s  La  Farce 
est  Jou6e. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford 
University. 

**  Joseph  T.  Shipley,  Editor.  Diction¬ 
ary  of  World  Literature.  New  York. 
The  Philosophical  Library.  1943.  633 
double-column  pages.  $7.50. — This  en¬ 
terprising  publishing  house  is  bringing 
out  a  number  of  reference  books  on  new 
lines,  books  that  fill  gaps  which  existing 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  have  all 
left  open  here  and  there.  In  this  useful 
volume,  Joseph  T.  Shipley  and  some  260 
specialists  offer  deft  and  valuable  first 
aid  on  “critics  and  criticism  .  .  .  literary 
schools,  movements,  forms,  and  tech¬ 
niques — including  drama  and  the  the¬ 
atre — in  eastern  and  western  lands  from 
the  earliest  times  .  .  .  literary  and  criti¬ 
cal  terms  and  ideas;  with  other  material 
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that  may  provide  a  background  of  un¬ 
derstanding  to  all  who,  as  creator,  critic, 
or  receptor  (sic),  approach  a  literary  or 
theatrical  work.”  It  goes  without  saying 
that  the  editor  has  not  handled  his  260- 
horse  team  without  occasional  upsets. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  find  in 
his  Dictionary  glaring  omissions  and  un¬ 
fortunate  errors  in  proportion.  But  noth¬ 
ing  would  be  more  ungrateful  and  un¬ 
fair.  We  understand  that  some  of  these 
defects  arc  due  to  changes  of  policy  in 
the  course  of  the  preparation  of  the  work. 
It  was  a  pioneer  enterprise,  and  nobody 
knew  at  the  beginning  just  how  the  de¬ 
tails  should  or  could  be  worked  out. 
These  venial  faults  arc  mainly  of  organi¬ 
zation.  The  individual  contributions  arc 
usually  accurate,  clear,  effective,  and 
they  arc  often  keen  and  thoroughly  de¬ 
lightful.  It  is  likely  that  the  short  con¬ 
tributions  will  prove  the  most  useful — 
the  crisp  little  paragraphs  that  elucidate 
the  countless  technical  terms,  catch 
phrases,  allusions  which  make  up  the 
difficult  special  lingo  of  literature  and 
criticism.  In  this  regard  the  book  seems 
as  inclusive  as  any  one  could  wish.  It  is 
ail  here,  from  Abscy  to  zeugma. — 
R.  T.  H. 

Fiction,  Drama,  Verse 

*  Porfirio  Barba  Jacob.  Poemas  in- 
temporales.  Mexico.  Co-operativa 
Tallcrcs  Grificos  dc  la  Nacidn.  1943. 
XXIV  -|-  165  pages. — These  eighty 
poems  by  Barba  Jacob  (Miguel  Angel 
Osorio,  Ricardo  Arcnalcs)  have  been 
brought  together  in  this  neat  and  sober 
edition  by  two  friends  of  the  poet,  Man¬ 
uel  Ayala  Tejeda  and  Felipe  Scrvin.  The 
poems  arc  preceded  by  the  prologue  to 
Canciones  y  elegias  (Mexico,  1932)  and 
that  of  Rosas  Negras  (Guatemala,  1933), 
in  which  Barba  Jacob  explained  his 
verses  and  formulated  certain  theories  of 
poetry.  This  collection  contains  poems 
from  both  the  books  mentioned  above, 
as  well  as  from  Canciones  de  la  vida 
profunda  (Manizales,  1937),  plus  un¬ 
published  material  found  after  the  death 
of  the  poet  and  which  he  had  planned 


to  publish  under  the  title  Poemas  in¬ 
tern  paroles.  The  order  in  which  the 
poems  arc  printed  has  nothing  to  do 
with  chronology,  or  with  themes,  or 
with  the  quality  of  the  poems.  One  won¬ 
ders  why  La  campafia  florida,  which  is 
not  now  easy  to  find,  was  not  included. 
But  the  skilful  manner  in  which  the 
texts  have  been  edited,  in  view  of  the 
corrections  which  Barba  Jacob  was  con¬ 
stantly  making  even  after  his  verses  had 
been  published,  is  an  accomplishment 
worthy  of  all  praise.  Profound  and 
stormy  emotion,  stark  sincerity,  a  se¬ 
verely  disciplined  style,  fear  of  living 
and  terror  of  dying:  all  this  app>ears  viv¬ 
idly  in  a  book  that  strove  to  bring  light 
into  the  somber  night  of  a  poet  whose 
life  was  endless  suflfering  and  unbridled 
ecstasy. — Rafael  Heliodoro  Valle.  San 
Pedro  dc  los  Pinos.  Mexico. 

*  Samuel  Eichclbaum.  Un  guapo  del 
900.  Buenos  Aires.  Tallcrcs  Grecos 
‘‘La  Argentina.”  1940.  84  pages.  $.60 
m.-n. — In  this  great  gangster  play  the 
inevitable  Eichclbaum  problem  arises,  in 
a  form  that  is  a  little  unusual  but  en¬ 
tirely  plausible.  A  Buenos  Aires  politi¬ 
cal  boss  has  as  henchmen  two  “guapos,” 
two  brothers,  who  stick  at  nothing  in 
their  leader’s  service,  but  who  have  a 
code  of  honor  as  definite  as  the  Ten 
Commandments,  though  not  at  all 
points  identical  with  that  document. 
Ecum6nico,  the  elder,  learns  that  his 
master’s  wife  is  unfaithful  to  him,  and 
driven  to  desperation  at  the  thought  of 
the  shame  that  has  befallen  his  idol,  he 
stabs  the  woman’s  lover  to  death.  TTiis 
creates  a  delicate  situation.  The  dead 
man  is  the  dishonored  cacique’s  power¬ 
ful  political  opponent,  and  the  boss  is 
suspected  of  having  had  a  hand  in  the 
matter.  Ignorant,  presumably  forever,  of 
the  real  occasion  of  the  crime,  he  at  first 
allows  Ecum6nico  to  be  sent  to  jail. 
Touched  perhaps — perhaps  intimidated 
— by  old  Natividad,  brandy-soaked  and 
magnificent  mother  of  slum-Spartans, 
he  next  secures  the  guapo’s  release.  Ir¬ 
resolute  and  uneasy  over  the  political 
complications  of  the  mess,  the  boss  never 
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suspects  the  ridiculous  and  tragic  role  he 
is  really  playing.  An  Eichelbaum  play 
only  sets  a  sum;  it  doesn’t  record  the  an> 
swer  on  the  last  page,  like  an  elementary 
arithmetic.  But  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Ecum^nico  can  find  peace 
to  his  soul  only  in  an  eventual  confes¬ 
sion,  which  will  still  leave  his  boss  mer¬ 
cifully  in  the  dark.  It  is  doubtless  the 
gallows  for  him;  and  it  is  likely  that 
Natividad  will  tank  up  on  rotten  liquor 
and  applaud  his  resolution,  though  it 
tears  her  old  heart  to  shreds.  There  are 
not  many  dramatists  who  can  mingle 
the  grotesque  and  the  sublime  as  finely 
as  Samuel  Eichelbaum  has  done  it  here. 
It’s  a  man-size  play. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Francisco  A.  Coloane.  Cabo  de 
Hornos.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Orbe. 
1942. 318  pages.  $25  m.-n. — These  pow¬ 
erful  Cape  Horn  stories  were  awarded 
the  first  prize  in  the  competition  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  municipality  of  Santiago 
in  connection  with  the  city’s  quaternary 
celebration.  They  deserved  the  encour¬ 
agement.  This  young  man,  who  was 
taken  while  very  small  to  the  most 
southerly  city  in  the  world,  the  bleak 
and  fantastic  port  of  Punta  Arenas  on 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  was  brought  up 
among  the  adventurers  and  derelicts,  the 
violent  storms,  the  awful  solitudes,  the 
unearthly  beauties,  of  the  Tierra  del 
Fuego  country;  and  he  is  the  novelist 
attitri,  the  superbly  competent  bard  and 
chronicler,  of  that  thrilling  country 
where  nobody  but  a  he-man  could  live 
a  week.  The  title  story  tells  how  three 
huskies  killed  and  died  in  a  dispute  over 
a  rich  find  of  baby  seals.  La  voz  del 
‘recites  the  tragic  end  of  one  of  the 
very  few  women  that  venture  into  the 
Cape  Horn  country,  and  the  punish¬ 
ment  of  her  slayer.  El  Timpano  de 
Kanasal^a  is  a  grewsome  mystery  story, 
which  eventually  turns  out  plausibly.  El 
Flamenco  has  for  hero  a  spirited  horse 
with  a  memory.  El  Australiano  is  one  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  men  of  iron  who  are 
frequent  in  the  Cape  Horn  country.  El 
ultimo  contrabando,  perhaps  the  finest 
of  all,  deals  touchingly  with  the  last  days 


of  a  hard-bitten  old  Spanish  sea-captain 
who  deals  in  contraband  liquor.  La 
Gallina  de  los  huevos  de  luz  comes 
nearer  the  old-style  Anglo-Saxon  happy- 
ender  than  anything  else  in  the  b<x)k. 
And  there  are  half  a  dozen  others  as 
gripping  and  instructive  as  these. — 
R.  T.  H. 

^  Gerardo  Gallegos.  Beau  Dondon 
conquista  un  mundo.  La  Habana. 
Editorial  La  Republica.  1943.  232  pages. 
— The  author  of  this  book,  a  native  of 
Ecuador,  but  a  resident  of  Cuba,  ranks 
with  the  best  of  contemporary  Latin 
American  novelists.  This  is  his  fourth 
book.  He  had  already  published  El  em- 
brujo  de  Haiti,  El  puno  del  amo,  and 
Eladio  Segura.  His  new  novel  is  based 
on  the  disorders  in  the  island  of  Santo 
Domingo,  now  called  Haiti,  during  the 
last  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  struggles 
in  which  the  French,  the  Spanish  and 
the  English  were  involved.  Beau  Don¬ 
don,  “a  very  black  Negro  with  a  strain 
of  white  blc^  in  him  which  dates  from 
so  far  back  that  he  himself  is  ignorant 
of  it,”  is  a  sort  of  chieftain,  followed  by 
an  enormous  army  of  Negroes,  so  bellig¬ 
erent  an  array  that  the  novel  is  mainly 
a  record  of  batdes.  The  only  gentle  in¬ 
tervals  deal  with  the  romance  between 
Beau  Dondon  and  the  Negress  Jacque¬ 
line.  The  author  informs  us  at  the  out¬ 
set  that  he  has  carefully  avoided  build¬ 
ing  his  hero  on  any  historical  character 
of  the  period.  But  he  adds  that  the  physi¬ 
cal,  spiritual  and  moral  milieu  of  his 
book  are  faithful  to  the  historical  facts. 
It  is  worth  mentioning  that  a  chapter  of 
the  book  deals  with  the  black  magic 
which  was  so  common  in  the  island  at 
that  period.  The  strange,  violent  figure 
of  Beau  Dondon,  leading  his  “thousands 
of  black  bare  feet,”  bearing  on  his  ban¬ 
ner  the  motto  “All  Haiti  for  the  Ne¬ 
groes,”  is  first  lined  up  with  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  the  English.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  story  he  joins  the  French.  The 
Peace  of  Basilea  surrenders  the  eastern 
part  of  the  island  to  France.  It  is  then, 
according  to  Beau  Dondon,  that  the  real 
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war  begins;  “war  of  races,  war  of  the 
oppressed  against  their  oppressors,  of 
Negroes  against  whites,  of  slaves  against 
their  masters  to  recover  their  liberty. 
Liberty  for  every  Negro  on  the  island, 
from  north  to  south  and  from  cast  to 
west.”  Beau  Dondon  dies  at  the  hands 
of  an  English  firing  squad,  before  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  ruined  walls  of  the  Chateau 
Royal.  But  the  struggles  go  on;  Afro- 
Antillean  guns,  accepting  Beau  Don- 
don’s  heritage,  continue  to  decimate  the 
white  armies,  aided  mightily  by  swamp- 
fever,  in  a  grandiose  and  terrible  pano¬ 
rama  whose  vigor  is  characteristic  of  re¬ 
cent  American  fiction,  a  little  disordered 
but  full  of  life  and  energy. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Thomas  Mann.  Thamar.  Los  An¬ 
geles.  Privatdruck  der  Pazifischen 
Prcssc.  1942.  54  pages. — The  story  of 
Thamar,  daughter-in-law  of  Judah, 
gives  readers  of  German  a  foretaste  of 
Mann’s  fourth  volume  of  the  Joseph 
scries,  Joseph  der  Erndhrer.  Publication 
of  the  latter,  repeatedly  postponed,  was 
originally  scheduled  for  the  fall  of  1943. 
The  publisher  hopes  to  have  it  out  in 
the  middle  of  1944. 

Thamar  is  a  complete  short  story  in¬ 
terpolated  in  Joseph  der  Erndhrer.  Just 
as  Mann  makes  use  of  a  slender  biblical 
thread  to  write  the  Joseph  story  proper, 
so  he  fills  in  and  interprets  Thamar’s 
role  in  biblical  history  as  recounted  in 
the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Genesis. 
Mann  views  Thamar  as  the  prototype  of 
the  strong-willed  and  resolute  woman. 
Her  determination  to  become  a  forbear 
of  Christ  recognizes  no  obstacles. 

In  Mann’s  version  Judah  had  scorned 
the  heathen  Thamar,  marrying  the 
Canaanite  Shuah.  With  infinite  patience 
she  awaited  the  maturing  of  Judah’s 
son  Er.  When  shortly  after  their  mar¬ 
riage  Er  died  of  a  violent  hemorrhage, 
she  was  wed  to  his  younger  brother 
Onan,  upon  persistent  pleading  with 
Judah.  Fate,  however,  willed  Onan’s 
death  also.  She  then  requested  that  she 
be  given  in  marriage  to  Judah’s  third 
and  last  son,  Shclah.  The  boy  was  only 


sixteen  years  old.  Judah,  moreover,  had 
decided  not  to  give  his  remaining  son 
to  Thamar,  fearing  that  Shclah  would 
share  his  brothers’  fate.  But  Thamar 
was  not  to  be  denied.  Assuming  tlie 
guise  of  a  harlot  she  seduced  Judah. 
Since  twins  were  born  as  a  consequence 
of  this  union,  she  had  ultimately 
achieved  her  end  and  had  taken  her 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  an 
ancestor  of  the  Messiah. 

Thamar  is  another  example  of 
Thomas  Mann’s  ability  to  fuse  the  con¬ 
crete  into  the  timeless  or,  as  he  prefers 
to  call  it,  the  mythical.  Unfortunately 
few  will  have  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
book  inasmuch  as  the  privately  printed 
edition  is  limited  to  250  copies. — Har¬ 
old  von  Hofe.  University  of  Southern 
California. 

*  Andr6  Nature.  DSlassement.  Lon¬ 
don.  Hachette  (“The  Continental 
Publishers  and  Distributors  Ltd.’’)  1943. 
45  pages.  1/6. — Although  the  influence 
of  the  short  story  is  not  yet  as  wide¬ 
spread  in  western  Europe  as  in  Russia 
— in  the  far  East  the  appetite  for  anec¬ 
dote  and  legend,  myth,  fable  and  folk¬ 
lore  is  greater — there  are  signs  that  it 
may  become  the  favorite  form  of  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  West  after  this  war.  The 
young  Frenchman  whose  nom  de  plume 
is  Andr6  Nature  has  a  quick  and  rest¬ 
less  imagination  and  an  impressionable 
mind.  His  stories  are  the  product,  too, 
of  a  nostalgic  heart.  His  creative  fac¬ 
ulty  is  at  its  best  m  Un  homme  passa, 
in  which  the  love  of  a  girl  of  eighteen 
for  a  painter  is  described  with  a  very 
tender  touch.  Brought  up  in  a  convent, 
she  expects  much  of  the  outside  world, 
and  her  first  sad  experience  with  love 
sends  her  to  an  asylum  for  the  mentally 
unbalanced.  La  Nuit  de  Cyprien  and 
Loute  are  flavorous  and  slightly  sensual, 
and  each  has  a  surprise  ending.  Their 
rhythm  suggests  Somerset  Maugham,  or 
even  more  decidedly,  Stefan  Zweig’s 
Amol(t  redolent  of  the  South  Seas.  In 
Gallop  and  Rencontre  the  author  proves 
his  love  for  humanity.  He  writes  flu¬ 
ently,  daringly,  sometimes  abrupdy,  al- 
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ways  impressively.  It  is  relaxation  from 
the  strenuous  tasks  of  our  time  to  read 
him. — Use  Cohnen.  London,  England. 

^  Erico  Verissimo.  O  Resto  SilSncio, 
Porto  Alegre.  Livraria  do  Globo. 
1943.  422  pages. — ^The  method  of  Ve- 
rissimo’s  latest  novel  is  a  valid  one,  the 
varying  reactions  of  different  persons  to 
a  single  event,  in  this  case  the  suicide  of 
Joana  Karewska.  The  opening  reactions 
are  in  themselves  character  studies,  but 
also  serve  to  define  the  magnitude  of  the 
scene  the  novelist  enters  upon  as  he  pre¬ 
sents  the  internal  and  external  life  of 
seven  persons.  The  informality  of  con¬ 
struction  so  rare  in  this  type  of  novel 
lends  to  the  illusion  of  reality,  as  the 
accounts  overflow  richly,  even  confused¬ 
ly,  into  the  lives  of  related  persons.  Some 
of  the  encounters  are  of  a  most  realistic 
pointlessness,  thus  making  other  en¬ 
counters  which  arc  productive  in  the 
plot  seem  less  extravagantly  coinciden¬ 
tal.  Fate  is  not  the  protagonist  of  this 
novel. 

The  last  portion  of  tfic  book  presents, 
with  a  controlled  stream  of  conscious¬ 
ness  technique,  the  thoughts  of  the  char¬ 
acters  as  they  listen  at  a  concert  to  Ravel’s 
Pavane  pour  une  infante  dSfunte  and  to 
Beethoven’s  Fifth.  The  end  of  the  novel 
is  felt  to  be  climactic,  and  although  reso¬ 
lution  is  not  necessary,  a  slowing  down 
of  tempo  would  have  been  desirable. 
Verissimo’s  novel  has  a  unifying  tender¬ 
ness  which  saves  it  from  becoming,  as 
lengthy  episodic  novels  often  do,  a  mere 
collection  of  cold  observations. — Con- 
suelo  Howatt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Unclassified 

*  Jos6  Bergamfn.  El  Pasajero.  Pere- 
grino  espahol  en  Amhica.  Mexico. 
S6neca.  1943.  Numbers  1  and  2.  128 
pages  each. — Bergamfn  treats  various 
interesting,  timely  and  profound  themes 
connected  with  the  Spanish  agony 
(“agony”  in  the  sense  of  struggle).  He 
handles  them  with  the  grace  which 
comes  from  his  complete  identification 
with  the  Spanish  soul,  and  at  the  same 


time  with  the  erudition  and  the  talent 
which  place  him  in  the  first  rank  among 
the  critics  who  write  in  Spanish.  Cris- 
t6bal  Suarez  de  Figueroa’s  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  the  Maestro  and  the  Doctor  serves 
as  prologue  to  his  first  volume.  There 
are  discussions  of  aesthetic  questions 
and  meditations  on  the  nature  of  the 
Spanish  genius,  on  Quixotism,  on  death, 
on  envy,  on  Don  Juan,  on  Sigismund 
and  the  blood  of  Spain,  and  on  “Spain, 
distant  and  alone.”  In  each  volume  there 
are  three  sonnets  which  arc  stars  in  the 
sky  of  this  stranger  in  a  strange  Ameri¬ 
can  land,  who  every  day  returns  loving¬ 
ly  to  his  Spain,  our  Spain. — Rafael 
Heliodoro  Valle.  San  Pedro  dc  los  Pinos, 
Mexico. 

^  Pierre  Lccomptc  du  Noiiy.  U Avenir 
de  Vesprit.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1943.  308  pages. — Pierre  Lccomptc  du 
Noiiy  is  best  known  in  this  country  for 
his  widely  discussed  “Biological  Time” 
(Temps  et  la  Vie),  and  for  the  invention 
of  an  instrument  for  the  measurement 
of  the  surface  tension  of  liquids.  During 
his  first  visit  to  America  (1920-1927)  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  biophysical  labora¬ 
tory  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute.  Since 
his  return  to  France  he  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  the  philosophy  of 
science,  publishing,  in  1939,  L'Homme 
devant  la  Science,  a  critique  of  knowl¬ 
edge  in  which  he  attempted  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  limits  within  which  extra-sci¬ 
entific  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
experimental  data.  In  the  present  work, 
written  in  the  hunger  and  cold  of  oc¬ 
cupied  Paris,  he  attempts  the  bold  ex¬ 
trapolation  previsaged  in  the  former  vol¬ 
ume. 

It  is  undeniable,  he  writes,  that  prob¬ 
lems  like  that  of  the  future  of  the  Spirit 
can  not  be  answered  fully  today,  but  it 
is  none  the  less  certain  that  it  is  well, 
from  time  to  time,  to  make  a  trial  in 
this  direction  and  to  confront  the  incerti¬ 
tudes  of  Man  with  his  certitudes.  Evolu¬ 
tion  is  explainable  only  on  the  basis  of  a 
teleologic  goal  which  is,  itself,  a  casual 
factor  and  a  directive  force.  The  goal  of 
the  first  period  of  evolution,  character- 
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izcd  by  the  dominance  of  the  laws  of 
thermodynamics,  was  Life,  at  which 
level  living  matter  became,  in  part,  free 
of  those  laws.  The  second  peri^  culmi¬ 
nated  with  the  appearance  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  in  man,  and  the  birth  of  the  Spirit, 
which,  however  it  may  be  conditioned 
by  its  material  vehicle,  transcends  all 
physical  law.  The  human  spirit  is  in  its 
infancy,  and  it  becomes  at  once  the  op¬ 
portunity  and  the  duty  of  Man  to  order 
his  development  and  that  of  Civilization 
toward  its  perfection. — A.  O.  Weese. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Francisco  J.  Santamarla.  Diccionario 

general  de  Americanismos.  Mexico. 
Pedro  Robredo.  1942.  3  volumes.  658, 
558  and  675  double<olumn  pages.  $15.00 
U.S. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
reference  works  that  have  ever  come  out 
of  Latin  America.  Not  merely  because 
of  its  own  thoroughness  and  scope,  but 
because  the  majority  of  the  other  works 
that  have  undertaken  to  cover  part  of 
this  ground  have  been  random  and  in¬ 
adequate,  it  at  once  becomes  a  standard 
reference  work  which  every  well-fur¬ 
nished  library  and  every  student  of  Latin 
American  Spanish  will  need. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  work  the  review¬ 
er  gave  it  the  once-over  and  found  in  it 
many  merits,  an  occasional  eccentric 
feature  and  a  few  faults.  He  read  its 
very  Latin  preface,  with  its  extraordi¬ 
nary  figures  of  speech  and  its  touch  of 
frctfulness  (any  man  who  spends  half  a 
lifetime  at  an  exacting  task  like  this  ac¬ 
quires  a  chip-on-my-shoulder  attitude  to¬ 
ward  it  which  there  is  every  reason  to 
condone).  Then  the  reviewer  plunged 
into  a  novel  reference  work  which  gave 
an  inordinate  amount  of  space  to  fauna 
and  flora  and  carried  treatises  of  hun¬ 
dreds  and  even  thousands  of  words  on 
various  tiny  tribes  of  Mexican  Indians, 
which  made  occasional  strange  blunders 
although  certainly  only  a  fraction  of 
those  which  the  first  edition  of  such  a 
book  might  have  been  expected  to  make. 
He  discovered  an  overwhelming  bibli¬ 
ography  of  something  like  a  thousand 
items.  He  laid  the  work  aside  with  a  feel¬ 


ing  of  profound  respect.  Then  he 
learned,  largely  from  a  review  by  the  au¬ 
thor’s  faithful  friend  Rafael  Dominguez 
in  Letras  de  Mexico  (quite  as  chip-on- 
my-shoulder,  incidentally,  as  the  author’s 
preface),  that  Francisco  Santamaria  had 
worked  on  his  dictionary  for  decades, 
not  only  in  Latin  America  but  as  a  home¬ 
less  exile  in  this  country,  in  New  York 
City,  Washington  and  San  Antonio. 
Finally,  he  began  using  the  book  as  an 
aid  with  regionalistic  novels  from  vari¬ 
ous  Latin  American  countries,  and  he 
made  the  pleasant  discovery  that  it  ac¬ 
tually  gives  you  the  information  you  are 
looking  for.  It  is  almost  as  useful  for  the 
other  Spanish  American  countries  as  it 
is  for  Mexico.  The  author  is  a  scholar, 
and  has  clarified  uncertain  etymologies. 
But,  having  had  the  good  fortune  to 
enter  an  almost  virgin  field,  he  is  also  a 
purveyor  of  first  aid  to  the  general  read¬ 
er.  He  is  a  public  benefactor. — R.  T.  H. 

“The  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
often  mediators  (and  often  belligerents!) 
but  no  mediation  was  ever  more  dra¬ 
matic  or  more  successful  than  that  of 
Pope  Leo  the  Great  who  in  the  year  452 
went  out  from  Rome  to  meet  Attila  and 
his  Huns  when  they  were  on  their  way 
to  attack  the  city.  Leo  met  Attila  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Mincio  and  Po 
Rivers,  and,  relying  entirely  upon  peace¬ 
ful  eloquence,  persuaded  AttUa  to  turn 
back  ...  It  is  not  suggested  that  Pope 
Pius  could  or  would  match  eloquence 
with  the  more  eloquent  heads  of  mod¬ 
ern  sutes,  but  in  the  years  since  Leo 
another  form  of  useful  action  has  been 
highly  developed.  This  is  the  Vatican 
legal  system,  l^sed  on  the  code  of  canon 
law,  the  apostolic  constitutions,  and  the 
laws  promulgated  for  Vatican  City  by 
the  Pope.  A  court  set  up  by  Pope  Pius 
to  consider  the  dispute  involved  in  the 
present  war  could  competently  tackle 
such  a  gigantic  task  because  of  ^e  Vati¬ 
can’s  rich  legal  inheritance  going  back 
to  Rcnnan  law  itself.  .  .  .’’-—(Harold 
Butcher,  Worldover  Press,  Wilttm,  Con¬ 
necticut). 


Books  in  French 

(For  other  Booths  in  French,  see  “Head-Liners") 


*  L^ndre  Poirier.  Au  Service  de  nos 
Ecrivains.  Directives  pratiques  pour 

publications.  Quebec.  L<»  Editions  de 
Culture.  1943.  IX  +  97  pages.  $1.00.— 
In  this  handbook  every  rule  is  num¬ 
bered;  consultation  of  the  text  is  facili¬ 
tated  by  cross  references  and  a  complete 
index.  Use  of  italics,  capital  letters,  fig¬ 
ures,  rules  for  punctuation,  orthograph¬ 
ic  signs,  parentheses,  brackets  and  abbre¬ 
viations  occupy  the  first  chapter.  The 
second  is  concerned  with  the  technical 
presentation,  illustrating  arrangement  of 
foot-notes  and  offering  counsel  for  the 
form  of  bibliography  and  indices.  Chap¬ 
ter  III  treats  of  preparation  of  the  manu¬ 
script;  chapter  IV  of  proof  correcting. 
The  author  has  spared  no  pains  to  ren¬ 
der  his  text  clear  and  easy  to  handle, 
even  for  novices. — B.  M.  W. 

*  Marcelle  Dorval  et  Jean  Carlu.  Le 
coeur  sur  la  main.  The  Heart  on 

the  Sleeve.  Expressions  idiomatiques 
fran9aises  et  americaines.  Introduction 
de  Janet  Planner.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1943.  156  pages.  $3.50. — ^The  idea  that 
idioms  are  only  verbal  pictures  has  led 
to  the  fertile  co-operation  of  a  writer 
and  an  artist.  The  idea  was  the  writer’s 
but  the  greater  contribution  by  far  is 
that  of  the  artist:  were  it  not  for  the 
remarkable  full-page  illustrations  it 
contains,  this  book  would  merely  offer 
another  list  of  French  and  English  meta¬ 
phors,  with  only  the  merit  of  being  well 
paralleled,  ingeniously  classified  and  ar¬ 
tistically  printed.  But  these  illustrations 
make  the  book  itself  remarkable.  They 
are  in  contour  drawing,  in  a  form  that 
shows  the  influence  of  the  lunatic  and 
extravagant  Picasso.  Jean  Carlu  has 
adopted  this  style  because  it  is  ideally 
suited  to  satire.  In  childlike,  primitive 
symbols,  he  draws  a  literal  expression  of 
these  figures  of  speech,  revealing  thereby 
their  humor  and  eloquence  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  concrete  manner.  Those 


who  have  known  Carlu  as  a  modern 
master  of  posters  will  enjoy  finding  him 
again  here  at  his  best. 

To  return  to  the  metaphors  them¬ 
selves,  the  striking  thing  about  them  is 
not  the  difference  they  show  between 
English  and  French,  but  rather  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  similarity  in  the  images  of  both 
languages.  A  historical  study  of  their 
relations  should  be  encouraged. — Pierre 
Delattre.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Phillippe  Barris.  Sauvons  nos  pri- 
sonniers.  New  York.  Didier.  1943. 
121  pages.  $1.00. — A  series  of  rather  de¬ 
tailed  sketches  on  the  condition  of 
French  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany. 
The  theme  is  that  the  Reich  uses  these 
prisoners  as  hostages  to  achieve  political 
purposes  and  as  a  source  of  supply  for 
the  ever-growing  need  of  manpower. 
Hitler’s  policy  of  depopulation  also 
comes  in.  In  order  that  the  Germanic 
population  may  be  safeguarded,  prison¬ 
ers  are  to  be  exploited  beyond  the  limits 
of  physical  endurance.  And  they  are  to 
be  kept  in  Germany  over  a  period  of 
years  in  order  to  prevent  the  birth  of 
some  300,000  French  children  annually. 
The  prisoners  may  be  saved  by  two 
meth(^s:  1.  Vastly  increasing  the 
amount  of  food  sent  to  them  by  organi¬ 
zations  like  the  Co-ordinating  Council 
of  French  Relief  Societies  and  the  Free 
French  Relief,  both  of  New  York.  2. 
Frightening  Hitler  and  his  henchmen 
into  giving  up  the  total  exploitation  of 
the  vanquished.  M.  Barres  deserves  a 
hearing  but  he  is  not  entirely  convinc¬ 
ing  in  dealing  with  a  problem  on  which 
the  International  Red  Cross  is  the  com¬ 
petent  authority. — W.  A.  W. 

*  Douglas  Miller.  Pas  d' Affaires  avec 
Hitler!  Translation  of  You  Cant  Do 
Business  With  Hitler  with  a  special 
preface  for  the  French  edition.  New 
York.  Brentano’s.  1942. 222  pages.  $1.00. 
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—A  business  man’s  evaluation  of  Hit¬ 
ler  and  National  Socialism  as  they  af¬ 
fect  every  American.  Mr.  Miller  dem¬ 
onstrates  Nazi  aims,  methods  and  plans, 
the  New  Order  in  operation,  and  its 
probable  effect  upon  America.  He  shows 
that  Thyssen  was  mistaken  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  “faire  des  affaires  avec  Hitler,” 
and  makes  clear  what  all  Frenchmen 
in  unoccupied  countries  may  have  to 
undergo,  if  they  submit  to  Nazi  collabo¬ 
ration.  Since  this  edition  takes  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  events  of  1941,  the  reader 
is  impressed  with  a  partial  fulfillment  of 
the  author’s  warning. — R.  Tyson  Wyc/^- 
off.  Springfield,  Missouri. 

If  Pierre  Monbeig.  Lm  crise  des  sciences 
de  thomme.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Edic.  da 
Casa  do  Estudante  do  Brasil.  1943.  64 
pages. — ^This  neady  printed  “plaquette” 
reproduces  a  lecture  delivered  in  the  li¬ 
brary  of  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  on  July  13,  1943.  Pierre 
Monbeig,  late  agr^ge  of  History  and 
Geography  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
has  been  a  resident  of  Sao  Paulo  for  the 
past  eight  years.  He  is  now  Professor  of 
Human  Orography  in  the  University  of 
that  city.  Monbeig’s  personality  is  an 
example  of  an  excellent  balance  of  youth¬ 
ful  ardor  and  the  serenity  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  arduous  disciplines  of  the 
scholar.  The  theme  of  this  lecture  is 
the  problem  of  the  social  sciences.  The 
author  is  of  the  opinion  that  these 
studies  are  at  present  experiencing  a 
crisis  largely  due  to  the  general  tendency 
to  view  diese  subjects  as  a  scries  of  facts, 
without  any  particular  effort  at  inter¬ 
preting  them.  Monbeig  believes  that  an¬ 
other  unfortunate  contributing  cause  is 
the  degree  to  which  these  sciences  of 
man  arc  split  up  into  fragments.  An¬ 
other  of  the  causes  of  the  crisis,  he 
thinks,  is  the  literary  and  pseudo-philo¬ 
sophical  form  in  which  much  of  this 
material  is  presented,  without  abundant 
or  serious  documentadon  and  with  the¬ 
orizing  which  leaves  the  impression  of 
verbose  philosophizing.  The  booklet 
carries  as  preface  the  remarks  with  which 
Fabio  de  Macedo  Soares  presented  the 


lecturer. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  John  M.  Oestcrrcichcr.  Racisme- 
Anttsimitisme  -  Antichristianisme. 

New  York.  Maison  Fran^aisc.  1943.  245 
pages. — The  author,  a  Catholic  priest 
long  active  on  behalf  of  persecuted  Jew¬ 
ry,  had  to  leave  Vienna  after  the  An¬ 
schluss  and  resumed  his  endeavors  in 
Paris,  from  which  he  fled  to  America 
after  the  fall  of  France.  In  this  book, 
he  stresses  the  theory  that  race  conscious¬ 
ness  and  especially  the  Jewish  quesdon 
are  the  main  causes  of  the  spiritual  di¬ 
visions  prevalent  today.  It  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  that  he  should  quote  abundandy 
from  Hider’s  pipe  dreams  as  expressed 
in  Mein  Kampf  and  from  the  writings 
of  other  proponents  of  Aryan  superior¬ 
ity,  and  he  pulls  no  punches  in  killing 
ofl  their  brain  children  one  by  one.  He 
also  reminds  those  who  persist  in  view¬ 
ing  Israel  as  a  separate  race  that  to  be 
anti-Jewish  is  equivalent  to  being  and- 
Christian.  Several  chapters  are  given 
over  to  sober,  but  none  the  less  heart¬ 
rending  accounts  of  pogroms  and  sadisdc 
persecudons  visited  upon  the  Jews  by 
the  “Herrenvolk.” — Germaine  A.  Don- 
ogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Jacques  Riviere.  UAllemand.  Sou¬ 
venirs  et  Reflexions  d’un  Prisonnier 

de  Guerre.  Paris.  Gallimard.  (Mont¬ 
real,  Valiquette).  254  pages.  $1.25. — I 
confess  I  can  not  see  what  purpose  can 
be  served,  at  present,  by  reprinting  these 
Souvenirs  and  Reflexions  of  a  Prisoner 
of  War,  first  published  in  1918.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Deutschtum-Volkstum  in  the 
second  part  is  keen.  But  Riviere  accepts 
the  fundamental  German  fallacy,  Volks- 
tum,  when  he  attempts  to  define  the 
German.  Whoever  believes  that  “Ameri¬ 
canism”  and  “un-American”  mark  more 
real  distinedons  than  “true  and  false,” 
“right  and  wrong”  is  a  viedm  of  the 
same  delusion.  We  shall  conquer  “the” 
German  by  proving  to  him  that  he  does 
not  exist,  that  the  best  German  is  the 
best  Weltbiirger.  And,  more  efleedvely 
sdll,  by  destroying  “the  German”  or  its 
equivalent  in  our  own  hearts. 
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This  book,  a  good  but  ephemeral 
document  in  1918,  may  have  been 
deemed  good  propaganda  in  1939:  the 
incompetence  of  French  propaganda  at 
that  time  was,  by  common  consent, 
abysmal.  The  ideas  such  as  they  are,  are 
lucidlv  presented,  with  the  kind  of  banal 
“intelligence”  which  corresponds  to 
BeauX'Arts  “elegance.”  Both  date,  hope- 
lessly. — Albert  Guhard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Jacques  Bainville.  UAngleterre  et 
V Empire  Britannique.  Preface  de  W. 
Morton  Fullerton.  Paris.  Plon.  1938. 
(Montreal.  Varict6s).  243  pages. — ^A 
collection  of  newspaper  articles  which 
the  late  French  Royalist  wrote  between 
the  years  1914  and  1935.  As  the  tide  in¬ 
dicates,  the  major  burden  of  the  articles 
has  to  do  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Empire,  although  there  are  inci¬ 
dental  reflections  on  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects. 

To  this  reviewer  the  most  interesting 
articles  in  the  volume  are  the  first  three, 
which  deal  with  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  making  of  the  Entente  Cordiale 
between  France  and  Great  Britain.  Writ¬ 
ten  in  April  1914,  on  the  eve  of  the  con¬ 
flict  with  Germany,  they  indicate  that 
Bainville  had  a  basic  appreciadon  of  the 
factors  which  had  brought  Great  Britain 
and  France  together  against  the  common 
enemy. 

There  is  litde  quesdon  that  Bainville 
was  a  brilliant  writer.  And  yet,  despite 
the  asserdons  of  Mr.  Fullerton’s  preface, 
a  careful  reading  of  this  volume  reveals 
litde  appreciadon  of  Great  Britain  on  his 
part.  Moreover,  he  appears  to  have  had 
litde  understanding  of  the  forces  of 
democracy,  either  in  Great  Britain  or  in 
France.  Indeed,  he  constandy  reminds 
us  that  all  the  evils  of  contemporary 
France  stemmed  from  the  forces  of  de¬ 
mocracy  within  that  country.  As  one 
reads  through  these  pages,  Bainville 
sounds  less  like  the  scholarly  historian 
than  like  the  average  Royalist  columnist, 
whose  columns  simply  appeared  from 
day  to  day  in  the  pages  of  U Action 
fran^aise. — H.  N.  H. 


^  Robert  Goffin.  De  Pierre  Minuit  aux 
Roosevelt.  L’Epop6e  Beige  aux  Etats- 
Unis.  Illustrated.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 
1943. 285  pages.  $1.75. — A  refugee  from 
devastated  Belgium  delves  into  the  ar¬ 
chives  to  bring  back  the  almost  forgot¬ 
ten  story  of  another  exodus  caused  by 
fanatical  tyranny.  M.  GofHn  gives  loyd 
warning  that  he  uses  intuition  in  inter- 
predng  documents:  “Que  celui  qui  croit 
trouver,  dans  cette  histoire,  les  fruits 
d’une  fade  logique  trop  quotidienne, 
ferme  ce  livre!”  Grave  historians  may 
smile  when  they  read  that,  if  a  plot  to 
rid  the  earth  of  the  Due  d’Albe  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  Manhattan  Island  might  be  to¬ 
day  the  hunting  ground  of  Indians.  The 
fact  remains  that  the  conspiracy  was  be¬ 
trayed,  Philip  II  redoubled  his  efforts  to 
crush  freedom  of  conscience  in  Wallonia 
and  an  indomitable  band  of  exiles  took 
refuge  first  in  Holland,  then,  in  1623  or 
1624,  sailed  to  find  new  homes  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson.  M.  GofHn  is  in¬ 
terested  Hrst  in  proving  that  the  majority 
of  these  colonists  were  Walloons  by  fam¬ 
ily.  They  came  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Compagnie  des  Indes  Occidentales 
and  their  names  were  often  changed  by 
Dutch  pronunciation:  hence  the  popu¬ 
lar  notion  that  the  founders  of  New 
Amsterdam  were  Hollanders.  The  first 
governor  was  a  Walloon,  Pierre  Minuit, 
who  arrived  in  1626  and  administered 
the  colony  until  1632;  he  returned  in 
1638  in  command  of  a  Walloon  colony 
from  Sweden. — M.  Goffin  then  seeks  to 
prove  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Roosevelt 
family  were  Walloons:  the  first  to  reach 
America  was  one  Jan  Martin  who  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  early  setders.  The  name 
Roosevelt  comes  not,  as  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed,  from  a  village  in  Holland,  but 
from  a  farm  or  hamlet  in  the  New 
World,  originally  called  Rosenveld 
(Rosefield).  M.  Goffin  is  convinced  that 
the  Delano  family  is  also  of  Walloon 
origin.  Specialists  must  pronounce  on 
the  soundness  of  his  conclusions:  it  is 
clear  to  the  general  reader  that  he  has 
rendered  real  service  in  giving  the  Wal¬ 
loons  credit  for  their  large  share  in  the 
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founding  of  New  York. — Benj.  M. 
Woodbridge.  Reed  College. 

I*  Charles  Peguy.  La  France.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1939.  88  pages.  50  cents. 
— This  anthology  of  the  works  of 
Charles  P6guy  is  compiled  by  his  son, 
Pierre.  The  topic  is  France  with  her  eter¬ 
nal  glory  and  beauty,  described  in  prose 
and  praised  in  poetry.  There  are  histori¬ 
cal  and  sociological  items  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  All  three  groups 
make  charming  reading:  you  meet  out¬ 
standing  figures  in  French  history,  you 
hear  the  talk  of  French  farmers  and 
bourgeois  and  learn  about  their  way  of 
life,  you  see  and  even  smell  the  fertile 
soil  of  grain  fields  and  vineyards. 

The  item  Le  Faubourg  Bourgogne 
may  be  considered  as  the  centerpiece  of 
the  whole  book.  It  contains  the  author’s 
confession:  when  he  looks  back  on  the 
time  of  his  youth  in  the  eighties  of  the 
last  century,  that  seem  to  him  the  gold¬ 
en  age  of  mankind.  However  for  a  man 
who  wants  to  be  a  herald  and  leader  of 
his  people  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
right  attitude  to  wrap  himself  sadly  in 
the  past.  He  should  evaluate  the  changes 
of  the  recent  past  and  present,  and  build 
upon  them  a  happier  and  more  pros¬ 
perous  future,  worthy  of  the  glory  of 
the  old  days. — H.  C.  Lade  wig.  William 
Penn  College.  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

*  Gonzague  de  Reynold.  D’oit  vient 

L’Allemagne?  Paris.  Plon.  1939. 
(Montreal.  Vari6t6s).  204  pages.  $1.25. 
— This  small  volume  has  several  merits. 
Written  before  the  war,  it  is  free  of  war- 
engendered  prejudices.  Its  author  is  a 
Swiss  who  takes  the  detached  view  of 
the  historian  and  philosopher.  He  writes 
crisp  French  with  neat  phrases  and  an 
economy  of  words. 

The  author  begins  with  a  good  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  unfortunate  influence  of  ge¬ 
ography  on  Germany:  lack  of  defined 
frontiers,  lack  of  a  natural  center  or 
capital,  local  diversity  which  long  re¬ 
tarded  political  unity,  and  lack  of  space 
for  a  prolific  and  expanding  people. 


which  caused  Germans  to  settle  outside 
of  Germany’s  boundaries.  He  then  an¬ 
alyzes  the  other  factors  which  have 
molded  the  primitive  Germans  through¬ 
out  the  centuries:  the  pagan  Norse 
das;  the  disintegration  of  the  Holy  Ro¬ 
man  Empire,  in  which  Christian  civili¬ 
zation  never  struck  such  deep  roots  as 
in  France;  the  Reformation,  which  split 
Germany  apart,  subjected  the  Lutheran 
clergy  to  the  local  prince,  and  caused 
the  terrible  Thirty  Years’  War.  In  the 
late  eighteenth  century  came  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  influences  of  Rousseau,  romanti¬ 
cism  and  racism,  which  worked  through 
Wagner  to  Hitler.  There  are  some  ex¬ 
aggerations  of  statement,  but  the  book 
is  a  suggestive  and  very  readable  answer 
to  the  question,  “Whence  comes  Ger¬ 
many  .’’-Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  Ringuet.  Un  monde  Stait  leur  em¬ 
pire.  Montreal.  Vari6t6s.  1942.  350 
pages.  $1.50. — A  history  of  the  native 
races  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We 
have  first  a  chapter  on  the  geological 
past,  the  formation  of  the  continents  and 
the  appearance  of  life,  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal,  on  the  earth.  Then  follows  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  most  probable  theory  of  the 
coming  of  man  to  America  from  Asia. 
The  author  traces  the  development  of 
civilization  among  the  Indians,  from 
their  condition  as  wandering  hunters  to 
the  discovery  of  maize,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  settlement  of  the  tribes  in  per¬ 
manent  villages,  their  progress  in  as¬ 
tronomy  and  the  arts,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Spanish  conquests  of  Mexico  and 
Peru.  The  first  part  of  the  book  treats 
the  early  history  of  the  native  tribes 
from  the  Arctic  to  Cape  Horn.  The  sec¬ 
ond  part  takes  up  their  fortunes  from 
the  advent  of  the  white  man,  and  tells 
of  the  impact  of  European  civilization 
upon  that  of  the  aborigenes.  The  book 
ends  with  a  picture  of  the  present  state 
of  the  native  populations.  This  volume 
is  an  interesting  treatment  of  a  subject 
well  worthy  of  investigation. — Calvert 
J.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 
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*  Marcel  Haedrich.  Baroque  3  Cham- 
bre  12.  Montreal.  Vari6t6s.  1942. 221 
pages. — TTiose  who  view  France’s  future 
with  misgivings  will  find  reassurance  in 
this  splendidly  written  story.  Its  author, 
liberated  from  a  German  military  prison 
camp,  dwells  not  so  much  on  the  in¬ 
evitable  monotony  and  physical  hard¬ 
ships  of  his  captivity  as  on  the  feelings 
and  thoughts  expressed  by  the  other 
young  officers  who  shared  it,  with  an 
occasional  humorous  portrayal  of  their 
personal  idiosyncrasies.  Spirited  debates 
on  the  causes  of  France’s  defeat  were 
naturally  in  order,  as  was  bitterness  over 
mistakes  committed,  but  a  grim  deter¬ 
mination  to  pledge  their  lives  to  the 
moral  and  economic  recovery  of  their 
country  was  invariably  the  keynote  of 
their  discussions.  That  these  men  would 
at  times  get  on  each  others’  nerves  with¬ 
in  the  narrow  confines  of  “Room  12” 
was  normal  enough,  yet  these  tensions 
quickly  gave  way  to  Gallic  mirth  at  the 
cxp)cnsc  of  their  captors,  as  when,  for 
instance,  an  interpreter  warned  them 
that  they  would  be  “sevirement  fusillcs” 
in  case  of  infraction  of  rules.  (This 
brings  to  mind  one  of  the  bi-lingual 
communiques  issued  by  the  Germans  in 
Brussels  in  the  last  war:  . . .  “Der  Feind 
floh  in  wilden  Ziigen.  .  .  .  L’ennemi 
prit  la  fuite  dans  des  trains  sauvages 
.  .  .”) — Germaine  A.  Donogh.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

^  Charles  Peguy.  Souvenirs.  125  pages. 

— Prihres.  123  pages. — Paris.  Galli- 
mard.  (Montreal.  Les  Editions  Vari¬ 
ates). — Charles  P6guy  was  a  natural 
leader  of  men,  and  the  men  who  knew 
him  still  feel  his  mysterious  ascendency 
and  write  books  and  articles  about  him, 
although  it  has  been  nearly  thirty  years 
since  he  died  defending  his  country 
against  the  Germans.  It  is  not  his  doc¬ 
trines  that  have  lived — his  beliefs,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  had  a  way  of  changing 
disquietingly  from  free  thought  to  fer¬ 
vent  Catholicism  and  from  Socialism  to 
fervent  Nationalism.  It  was  the  man 
Peguy,  the  devoted  and  unselfish  lover 
of  his  kind,  who  loved  so  intensely  that 


the  warmth  of  his  spirit  is  still  felt. 
These  Souvenirs  are  extracts  from  his 
writings  constituting  a  sort  of  autobi¬ 
ography,  and  the  Pri2res  (this  is  the  21st 
edition)  are  a  collection  of  his  effusive 
religious  verses,  not  usually  prayers  but 
vaticination,  like  the  prophetic 
Heureux  ceux  qui  sont  morts  pour  la 
terre  charnelle 

Mais  pourvu  que  ce  fUt  dans  une  juste 
guerre. — H.  K.  L. 

^  La  Chanson  de  Roland.  Edited  by  F. 

Whitehead.  Oxford,  England.  Basil 
Blackwell.  (New  YorL  William  Sal- 
loch).  1943.  $1.75. — A  wartime  text,  in¬ 
expensively  printed  and  bound,  but  well 
edited,  one  of  the  Blackwell’s  French 
Texts  series  published  under  the  general 
editorship  of  Professor  Alfred  Ewert  of 
Oxford  University. — A  short  introduc¬ 
tion  deals  only  with  the  manuscripts 
and  the  editor’s  method  of  handling  his 
text,  essentially  that  of  Joseph  Bcdier. 
We  are  given  MS  Digby  23  with  emen¬ 
dations  limited  to  accidental  scribal  er¬ 
rors.  The  result  is  an  excellent  text,  su¬ 
perior,  in  the  reviewer’s  opinion,  to  the 
Jenkins  edition  in  which  the  manuscript 
is  so  considerably  altered.  The  new  edi¬ 
tion  lacks,  however,  the  great  wealth  of 
very  valuable  information  contained  in 
Professor  Jenkins’  notes,  and  offers  no 
discussion  of  authorship,  date,  origins, 
literary  qualities.  A  vocabulary  makes  it 
suitable  for  class  use. — L.  E.  Winfrey. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Jean  Giraudoux.  Uttirature.  Paris. 

Grasset.  1941.  (Montreal.  Vari6t6s. 
1943.)  268  pages. — The  title  tells  the 
plain  truth:  but  for  a  few  paragraphs, 
these  miscellaneous  essays  deal  exclu¬ 
sively  with  literature  in  the  more  con¬ 
ventional  sense  of  the  term.  In  other 
times,  such  excellent  studies  would  have 
had  an  appreciative  public  throughout 
the  world:  “les  honn^tes  gens,”  the  cul¬ 
tured  general  readers,  neither  clique-ish 
nor  pedantic.  In  the  present  crisis,  they 
seem  a  trifle  unsubstantial  and  remote. 

The  most  vital  are  probably  those  de¬ 
voted  to  the  drama.  Giraudoux,  whose 
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graceful  pr6ciosit6  seemed  the  very  an¬ 
tithesis  of  the  stage,  discovered,  to  our 
delight  and  his  own,  that  he  could  write 
good  acting  plays.  He  is  the  legitimate 
successor  of  Marivaux  and  Musset,  the 
distant  heir  of  Shakespeare,  a  more 
subtle  and  less  sentimental  J.  M.  Barrie. 
The  cinema,  drawing  to  itself  all  the  vul¬ 
garity  of  dramatic  art,  has  made  poetry 
“legitimate”  again. 

A  curious  misstatement:  “Au  milieu 
de  leurs  chants  de  desespoir,  les  Roman- 
tiques  de  1830  ont  trouv6  moyen  de 
d^passer  presque  tous  leur  quatre-ving- 
tieme  ann6e  .  .  .”  Hugo,  yes;  but  Hugo 
is  not  the  whole  of  1830.  Chateaubri¬ 
and  barely  reached  four  score,  Lamar¬ 
tine  lost  by  a  few  months.  But  what 
about  Vigny,  Musset,  Sand,  Dumas, 
Michelet,  Gautier,  Balzac? 

Preface  and  Conclusion,  written  after 
the  catastrophe,  are  both  a  protest  of  the 
spirit:  against  petit  bourgeois  egoism: 
walled  gardens,  panes  of  ground  glass, 
Maginot  line,  “Chacun  chez  soi,  chacun 
pour  soi,”  “Die  for  Danzig?  Never!” 
Against  the  conception  that  France  is  a 
territory,  and  not  an  ideal.  True,  and 
too  often  forgotten,  especially  by  the 
French. — Albert  Guirard.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Les  oeuvres  nouvelles  II.  New  York. 

Maison  Fran9aise.  1943.  244  pages. 
— The  general  trend  of  the  items  in  this 
volume  is  toward  recollection  of  the 
charming  past.  Julien  Green  describes 
his  childhood  in  France;  Jean  Mala- 
quais  contributes  two  short  stories 
breathing  all  the  charm  of  French  bour¬ 
geois  life;  Robert  de  Saint  Jean  tells  the 
story  of  Napoleon’s  III  last  ambassador 
to  Washington,  Pr6vost-Paradol.  Then 
Dr.  Raymond  de  Saussure  gives  a  thor¬ 
ough  psycho-analysis  and  sexual  evalua¬ 
tion  of  Hider.  The  author  admits  that 
his  only  sources  are  books,  written  re¬ 
ports  and  the  comment  of  others.  As  a 
reliable  evaluation  of  a  psychopathic  per¬ 
sonality  can  be  based  only  upon  direct 
personal  observation,  this  fact  decreases 
the  value  of  the  very  fine  item. 

The  most  valuable  contribution  of  all 


is  Maritain’s  item  entided:  “What  is 
Man?”  This  Catholic  leader  stresses  the 
need  of  a  “profane”  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion.  His  idea  is  that  Christian  principles 
should  permeate  all  phases  of  life. 

The  impression  of  the  book  on  the 
reader  is  that  only  the  voices  of  the  con¬ 
servative  Frenchmen  are  heard;  the  more 
progressive  ones  are  not  here. — H.  C. 
Ladewig.  William  Penn  College,  Oska- 
loosa,  Iowa. 

^  Henry  Bordeaux.  La  Sonate  au  clair 
de  lune.  Paris.  Plon.  (Montreal.  J.  A. 
Pony.)  1941.  246  pages.  $1.25. — The  cir¬ 
cular  says  that  Lui  Sonate  au  Hair  de 
lune  is  “un  livre  honn^te,”  which  can 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  any  one  with¬ 
out  reserve.  Is  this  a  compliment?  Or 
does  it  show  our  mental  temperteen  age, 
or  nothing! 

It  is,  however,  true,  that  the  book  will 
offend  no  one,  and  shows  a  complete  re¬ 
treat  from  realities.  It  was  written  in 
1939  and  published  in  Paris  in  1941.  In 
those  days,  one  had  to  be  a  hero  in 
France  or  hide  in  the  Ivory  Tower.  Bor¬ 
deaux  chose  the  latter — or  worse.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  Nazis  would  have  not 
the  least  objecdon  to  the  book — ^not  to 
one  line — not  to  one  word — ^not  even  to 
the  tide.  Could  there  be  a  more  de- 
feadst  tone? 

It  is  the  story  of  a  separated  couple, 
whose  daughter,  Gilberte,  suffers  the 
consequences.  The  mother,  a  milliner  for 
middle-aged  stuffy  women,  herself  a 
hater  of  laughter  and  merriment;  the 
father,  a  musiciM,  who  likes  his  fiddle, 
his  wine  and  his  women,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  disreputable.  Rascals,  of  course, 
must  have  charm,  or  else  turn  honest 
men,  and  Gilberte  finally  chooses  to  live 
with  him,  despite  his  insufferable  habits, 
and  in  pardcular  since  her  mother  tries 
to  palm  her  off  to  a  notaire,  wealthy, 
dull,  and  a  widower  with  a  child. 

And  that  is  all — to  the  story  itself. 
But  the  book  is  certainly  not  without  its 
merits.  The  style  is  smooth  and  often 
melodious,  the  characterizations  often 
shrewd,  and  Bordeaux  would  not  be  a 
French  writer  if  he  did  not  know  the 
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heart  of  a  virgin.  Gilberte,  indeed,  is  a 
sweet  French  virgin — ^ignorant  yet  per¬ 
spicacious,  obedient,  yet  circumventing, 
tender,  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  and  while 
neither  glamorous  nor  particularly  pret¬ 
ty,  she  is  altogether  lovely.  Are  diere 
such  virgins  in  America,  or  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  literature  of  today? — Paul  Eldridge. 
New  York  City. 

*  A.  J.  Cronin.  La  Dame  aux  Oeillets. 

Geneve.  Editions  du  Milieu  du 

Monde.  1941.  250  pages.  $1.25. — ^Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  editorial  note  Mr.  Cronin 
was  not  able  to  get  the  original  text  of 
his  book  to  the  publishers  and  therefore 
authorized  them  by  radio  to  prepare  the 
French  version  from  a  German  edition. 
This  strange  procedure  may  account  for 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  book. — 
The  author  of  the  fascinating  novel  The 
Citadel  again  stresses  the  importance  of 
the  real  values  of  life  for  the  individual. 
As  in  the  earlier  book,  he  maintains  that 
happiness  is  not  identical  with  fame  or 
financial  success.  However  none  of  the 
three  leading  figures  in  this  novel  really 
breathes  or  lives.  Throughout  the  book 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  impression  that 
they  are  constructed  from  the  writing- 
desk.  Cronin’s  talent  is  undeniable,  but 
in  spite  of  it  the  book  excites  only  a  flick¬ 
er  of  interest,  a  poor  shadow  of  the  im¬ 
pression  left  in  the  reader’s  mind  by  his 
earlier  and  stronger  books. — Heid  Lade- 
wig.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

*  Maurice  Dekobra.  Lune  de  miel  d 

Shanghai.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 

1943.  360  pages. — Claudette,  born  and 
reared  in  French  Indo-China,  is  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  a  French  mother 
and  an  American  father.  After  the  death 
of  the  latter,  her  mother  takes  her  to 
Shanghai,  hoping  to  find  there  a  rich 
husband  for  the  girl.  The  time  is  just 
before,  and  during,  the  Japanese  invasion 
and  occupation.  The  lurid  drama  which 
unfolds  is  enacted  by  an  international 
cast.  A  sybaritic  Italian,  and  his  business 
partner,  a  handsome  Russian  of  noble 
ancestry,  compete  for  Claudette’s  favor. 
The  Russian  wins  out,  but  after  some 


time  betrays  his  wife  with  his  mother- 
in-law.  The  brooding  Italian,  having 
been  crippled  for  life  in  a  pistol  duel 
with  the  Russain,  takes  revenge  by  lead¬ 
ing  the  unsuspecting  girl  to  the  trysting 
place  of  the  illicit  lovers.  The  Japanese 
military  meanwhile  appear  on  the  scene, 
and,  to  show  their  displeasure  at  the 
harm  which  has  befallen  the  Italian— 
their  ally — have  Claudette  thrown  in 
prison.  She  escapes  the  stereotyped 
“worse-than-death”  fate  by  suicide. 

The  French  mother,  at  the  end,  re¬ 
appears  near  Chung  King  as  the  de¬ 
voted  helper  and  disciple  of  Fire  Bon- 
vallet,  of  the  “Missionnaires  Blancs,” 
seeking  forgetfulness  and  forgiveness  of 
her  sins.  This  tale  of  evil  thus  ends  on  a 
serene  note,  but  this  note  is  not  thor¬ 
oughly  convincing; — Fritz  Frauchiger. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Rex  Desmarchais.  La  Chesnede. 

Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Arbre.  1942. 
294  pages.  $125. — K  political  conspiracy 
threaded  with  tragic  love  interest.  La- 
roeque  tries  fruitlessly  to  establish  a 
Fascist  state  among  the  French  Cana¬ 
dians  through  exposure  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  government’s  knavery  and  incompe¬ 
tence,  and  undertakes  to  fish  in  the 
troubled  waters  of  the  approaching 
World  War.  His  associates,  opponents, 
his  former  mistress,  serve  as  foils  to  im¬ 
press  the  reader  with  Laroeque’s  relent¬ 
less  determination  and  his  understand¬ 
ing  of  events  and  people.  The  author 
describes  Laroeque’s  sudden  murder, 
which  furnishes  the  climax,  and  dis¬ 
cusses  his  protagonist’s  viewpoints  and 
their  impact  on  French  Canada.  A  well 
told  story. — R.  Tyson  Wycl^off.  Spring- 
field,  Missouri. 

**  Laetitia  Filion.  UEspion  de  Vile- 
aux-Coudres.  Montreal.  L’Eclaireur. 
1941. 171  pages. — ^A  shepherdess  of  I’llc- 
aux-Coudres,  Province  of  Quebec,  de¬ 
clines  to  marry  Prince  Charming.  She 
prefers  to  stay  among  her  own  folks  in 
the  country  and  lead  the  simple  but  rich 
and  true  life  which  has  been  led  by  her 
ancestors.  A  wealthy  young  man  spoiled 
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by  modern  city  life  cannot  and  never 
will  contribute  to  what  has  made  for 
the  strength  and  the  worth  and  the 
growth  of  French  Canada. 

Written  in  a  somewhat  naive  style, 
Laetitia  Filion’s  novel  is  a  tribute  to  the 
loyalty  of  French  Canadians. — Andri 
Delattre.  Wayne  University. 

*  Max  Garr.  Histoire  d’un  chien 
d’imigrSs.  New  York.  Editions  de 

la  Caravelle.  United  French  Book  Cen¬ 
ter.  1943.  116  pages. — ^Among  this  col¬ 
lection  of  four  short  stories,  ^t  of  the 
little  dachshund  transplanted,  with  his 
refugee  masters,  from  Munich  to  Lisbon 
via  Paris  and  the  Riviera,  is  superb.  Con¬ 
siderately,  the  author  omits  all  heavy 
pathos  and  mixes  his  reminiscences  with 
merry  quips,  but  none  the  less  conveys 
his  message.  The  second  best  story  of  the 
series  relates  the  odyssey  of  a  Greek  girl 
among  “wolves”  of  various  nationalities 
in  Constantinople,  while  the  two  other 
tales  are  hardly  more  than  quasi-histori- 
cal  anecdotes,  fluffy  but  readable.  Max 
Garr  is  a  witty  raconteur  in  the  manner 
of  Ludwig  Bemelmans,  but  he  does  take 
quite  a  few  liberties  with  French  gram¬ 
mar  and  spelling,  unless  a  translator  is 
to  blame  for  this. — Germaine  A.  Don- 
ogh.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Albert  Giuliani,  hes  berceaux  tragi- 
ques.  Paris.  Beauchesne.  (Montr^l. 

Pony).  1936.  286  pages.  $135.— The  life 
of  an  unborn,  illegal  child,  the  result  of 
the  criminal  action  of  a  German  officer 
in  occupied  Lille  during  World  War  I, 
becomes  the  center  of  a  dispute  between 
a  doctor  and  a  priest.  The  unfortunate 
woman,  already  the  mother  of  a  three- 
year-old  child,  seeks  advice  from  her 
family  physician  who,  in  turn,  consults 
his  priest  friend  and  is  convinced  by  him 
that  the  procreation  of  any  life  must  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  God  and  that  the 
impending  birth  should  not  be  counter¬ 
acted.  Through  their  religion  and  pa¬ 
triotism  the  husband  and  wife  fin^y 
become  reconciled  to  their  fate. 

The  plot  and  its  development  are  not 
always  convincing  and  the  style  is  very 


sentimental,  but  the  argumentation  is 
guided  by  high  moral  principles. — Lois 
Frauchiger.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 

**  Maurice  Kerdrue.  Joliff  et  Magadur. 

Montreal.  L'Arbre.  1943.  238  pages. 
$1.25. — ^Two  “hommes  de  mer,”  a  sailor 
and  the  stray  dog  he  picks  up  at  Le 
Havre,  go  on  a  trip  aroimd  the  Cape,  to 
Chile  and  the  Pacific.  While  the  author 
describes  the  hard  and  exciting  life  on  a 
sailing  vessel  in  the  days  before  World 
War  I,  Joli£E  has  time  to  consider  and 
forgive  the  wrong  which  sent  him  on 
this  cruise.  In  its  evocation  of  the  time¬ 
lessness  of  life  on  the  sea  this  novel  of 
French  sailors  from  the  Breton  coast  is 
reminiscent  of  Pfo  Baroja’s  trilogy  of  the 
sea. — Olive  Hawes.  Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Jacques  Sauriol:  Le  Disert  des  Lacs. 

Montreal.  Editions  de  I’Arbre.  1942. 
200  pages.  $1.00. — A  detective  story, 
describing  a  Canadian  secret  service 
man’s  problem  in  solving  a  train  wreck 
crime.  Written  in  typical  Canadian 
French,  it  has  about  it  the  flavor  of  a 
certain  natural  vigor,  and  is  not  devoid 
of  picturesque  skill  in  characterizing 
the  plain  ^nadians  in  a  few  bold 
strokes,  and  in  the  description  of  the 
country,  particularly  Ontario. — Tatiana 
Boldyreff.  Batde  Creek,  Michigan. 

“There  may  have  been  one  highly  un¬ 
fortunate  loss  to  the  world  of  scholarship 
in  the  very  valuable  collection  of  Greek 
manuscripts  bequeathed  by  Constantine 
Lascaris  in  the  fifteenth  century  to  the 
University  of  Messina.  The  Fascists 
chose  for  that  collection,  and  for  other 
Greek  manuscripts  from  Catania,  what 
they  thought  would  be  a  perfeedy  safe 
spot — a  convent  building  in  Bronte.  But 
Bronte  was  fought  over  and  severely 
bombed,  and  nobody  could  have  known 
of  the  presence  of  those  treasures.  In¬ 
quiries  are  now  being  made  about  them, 
but  it  is  known  that  the  building  itself 
was  destroyed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  manu¬ 
scripts  may  be  found  buried  in  the 
ruins.” — Herbert  L.  Matthewrs,  in  the 
New  YorJ(^  Times. 
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*  Jos^  D.  Forgionc.  La  lectura  y  escri- 
tura  por  el  mitodo  global.  Buenos 
Aires.  “El  Ateneo.”  1943.  88  pages. — In 
the  Spanish-speaking  countries  the 
“global”  or  “ideovisual”  method  of 
teaching  reading  is  the  favorite  of  the 
younger  teachers,  who  consider  it  more 
natural  and  direct  than  the  “analytic- 
synthetic  method  of  normal  or  generat¬ 
ing  words.”  But  this  judgment  of  the 
younger  element  is  still  stubbornly  con¬ 
tradicted  in  conservative  circles.  This 
problem  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  global  method  is  uni¬ 
versally  practiced.  The  Argentine  pro¬ 
fessor  jew^  D.  Forgione,  author  of  a 
number  of  interesting  and  well-docu¬ 
mented  educational  studies,  offers  here 
a  useful  work  on  this  method.  The  au¬ 
thor  declares  in  his  prologue  that  “the 
value  of  this  book  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  furnishes  Argentine  teachers  with 
the  results  of  an  Argentine  experiment 
in  the  application  of  the  global  method. 
It  was  a  simple  and  serious  experiment 
the  good  results  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  witness  in  city  and  rural  schools 
all  over  the  country.”  The  book  has  an 
appendix,  a  bibliography,  and  a  little 
anthology  of  stories  and  poems  adequate 
for  a  try-out  of  this  method.  Professor 
Forgione’s  book  is  a  very  praiseworthy 
manual. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  El  Libro  de  la  Feria  (Primera  Feria 
Nacional  del  Libro,  La  Habana, 
1942).  La  Habana.  La  Verdnica.  1943. 
181  pages. — There  is  probably  no  other 
island  in  the  world,  except  the  some¬ 
what  larger  island  of  England  and  the 
slightly  smaller  island  of  Iceland,  whose 
literary  production  is  intenser  per  capita 
than  that  of  Cuba.  Its  four  million  peo¬ 
ple  maintain  between  five  and  six  hun¬ 
dred  periodicals  (Chicago,  with  a  some¬ 
what  comparable  population,  has  seven 
to  eight  hundredV,  it  has  journalists 
and  poets  by  the  thousands,  and  its  an¬ 


nual  Book  Fair  is  an  institution  of  con¬ 
structive  importance.  This  litde  volume 
is  a  collection  of  the  addresses  delivered 
during  the  Fair  by  Ram6n  Vasconcelos, 
its  president,  and  such  capable  scholars 
and  literary  men  as  Max  Henriquez 
Urena,  F^lix  Lizaso,  Juan  Marinello, 
Fermm  Peraza,  Emilio  Roig  de  Leuch- 
senring,  and  some  thirty  others.  Each 
sp^ker  was  allowed  onJy  a  very  few 
minutes,  so  that  not  many  got  farther 
than  a  flowery  exordium.  There  were  a 
few  practical  discussions,  like  Pitaluga’s 
Libro,  radio  y  cine,  Campoamor’s  Li- 
bros  con  rued  as,  and  Miguel  de  Marcos’ 
Descubrimiento  de  la  polilla  blindada; 
and  there  were  some  very  appealing 
little  speeches,  like  Raul  Maestri’s  Vo- 
cacidn  y  voluptuosidad  del  libro,  which 
reminded  his  audience  that  books  can 
be  marvelous  works  of  art  (Don’t  their 
aesthetic  appeal  plus  their  spiritual  con¬ 
tent,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  make  books 
the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world 
except  the  human  face?). — R.  T.  H. 

^  Federico  Schwab.  Bibliografia  etno- 
Idgica  de  la  Amazonia  Peruana: 
1542-1942.  Lima.  Companfa  de  Im- 
presiones  y  Publicidad,  1942.  76  pages. 
— At  practically  the  end  of  the  official 
celebrations  commemorating  the  fourth 
century  of  white  man’s  discovery  of  the 
Amazon,  Professor  Schwab  took  a  while 
off  from  his  task  as  collaborator  in  the 
Hand  boo  of  South  American  Indians 
to  answer  the  challenge  of  Dr.  Porras 
Barrenechea,  that  Peru  needed  someone 
to  compile  a  bibliography  of  publica¬ 
tions  about  the  Amazon.  Scouring  the 
stacks  of  the  National  Library  in  Lima, 
the  National  Museum’s  library,  and  the 
University  of  San  Marcos,  Prof.  Schwab 
gathered  the  500  entries  here  included, 
in  a  half  dozen  languages  and  covering 
the  Indians  of  the  Amazon,  and  their 
history,  homes,  and  languages.  The 
dates  of  the  books  range  from  a  1651 
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history  of  missionary  work  to  volumes 
of  the  1942  vintage.  To  help  those  who 
want  to  use  this  valuable  compilation, 
the  author  indicates  where  he  located 
each  of  the  books  mentioned. 

An  11-page  Introduction  discusses 
and  evaluates  some  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  books  mentioned. — Willis  Knapp 
Jones.  Miami  University. 

K  Juan  Vic6ns  de  Lallave.  Manual  del 
catMogo-diccionario.  Mexico.  Edi¬ 
torial  Adante.  1942. 414  pages. — In  1935 
the  author  published  in  Madrid  and 
for  librarians  of  Spain  the  first  edition 
of  this  volume.  Now  he  reprints  in  Mexi¬ 
co  an  augmented  and  corrected  version 
as  one  more  of  the  increasing  number 
of  handbooks  that  are  helping  Latin 
American  librarians  bring  ^eir  coUec- 
dons  of  books  up-to-date. 

Starting  with  the  reception  of  the 
new  book,  the  author  follows  all  neces¬ 
sary  steps,  especially  the  classiHcadon. 
As  a  guide,  the  last  unnumbered  250 
pages  are  devoted  to  a  dictionary  of  head¬ 
ings. 

The  book  also  gives  instruedons  in 
handling,  cataloguing,  and  making 
cards  for  each  acquisidon.  In  reprint¬ 
ing  the  model  cards,  the  author  has 
omitted  40  which,  while  appearing  in 
the  earlier  edition,  are  appropriate  only 
to  Spain.— IT.  K.  /. 

*  Joseph  G.  Fucilla.  The  Follett  Span¬ 
ish  Dictionary.  Spanish-English  and 
English-Spanish.  Chicago.  Follett.  1943. 
306  and  332  double<olumn  pages.  $1.50. 
— The  improvement  in  Spanish  refer¬ 
ence  works  within  a  very  few  years  is 
remarkable.  Ten  years  ago  the  only 
Spanish-English  dictionaries  available 
were  andquated,  pedandc  adairs  which 
took  no  account  of  non-British  English. 
Now  new  ones  appear  every  year  or  so, 
and  each  new  one  is  in  some  respects 
better  than  its  predecessors.  The  Follett 
Diedonary  offers  the  student,  for  only 
a  little  more  than  the  cost  of  the  nearly 
worthless  pocket  diedonaries,  a  well- 
edited,  well-printed,  up-to-the-minute 
work  with  a  shrewdly  chosen  vocabu¬ 


lary  of  more  than  50,000  words,  many 
of  them  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
diedonary  on  the  planet.  There  is  most 
of  the  miscellaneous  material  which  we 
have  been  used  to  finding  in  various  sup¬ 
plements  in  the  older  diedonaries,  but 
everything  is  under  one  alphabedzadon 
in  each  of  the  two  parts.  Pronunciations 
are  not  shown,  but  the  gender  of  all 
Spanish  nouns  is  indicated  in  both 
halves.  Scientific,  technical,  military  and 
business  terms  are  generously  represent¬ 
ed,  many  of  them  so  new  that  it  seems 
as  if  they  must  have  been  husded  into 
the  final  proofs.  Many  of  the  cumbrous, 
John-Bullish  deAnidons  which  sdll  lin¬ 
gered  in  the  last  editions  of  the  older 
dictionaries  have  been  trimmed  and  re¬ 
juvenated.  It  was  only  after  an  exhauv 
tive  search  that  the  reviewer  managed 
to  And  an  inaccuracy  or  two  in  alpha¬ 
betical  arrangement  and  a  word  that 
lacks  an  accent  mark.  It  is  a  workman¬ 
like  job,  and  will  be  useful. — R.  T.  H. 

^  Antonio  Caso.  Meyerson  y  la  fisica 
moderna.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura 
Ecdnomica.  1939.  79  pages. — In  seventy 
pages  of  delightful  reading.  Professor 
Caso  lectures  on  the  relation  of  the  post- 
Einstein  status  of  the  problem  of  causal¬ 
ity  and  Meyerson’s  logical  theory  of 
proof.  From  the  revision  of  those  propo¬ 
sitions  of  modern  physics  which  have  a 
special  import  for  a  theory  of  causality. 
Professor  Caso  agrees  with  the  com¬ 
monly  accepted  view  that,  if  not  in  the 
macrocosmos  at  least  in  the  microcos¬ 
mos,  modern  physics  tends  to  contest 
causal  determinism  in  nature.  The 
last  part  of  the  book  shows  with  great 
clarity  and  originality  how  Meyerson’s 
logical  theory  of  scientiAc  proof  seems  to 
endorse  this  conclusion.  Human  mind 
in  its  dynamism  is  driven  to  introduce 
rational  unity  in  nature  by  the  identiA- 
cation  of  the  diversity  of  phenomena. 
But  not  all  being  identiAable,  human 
mind  is  doomed  to  strike  itself  against 
an  irreducible  element  in  its  investiga¬ 
tion  of  nature.  This  element  which  Mey- 
erson  calls  the 'irrational  stands  for  the 
indeterminism  shown  by  modern  phys- 
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ics. — Manuel  Olguin.  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  Alfredo  Palau.  Enciclopedia  agro- 
pecuaria  argentina.  Vol.  18.  Buenos 

Aires.  Editorial  Sudamericana.  1942. 
237  pages.  $2.50.  m.-arg. — Argentine 
agriculturalists  complain  that  manuals 
on  farming  are  usually  written  north  of 
the  Equator  by  experts  who  fail  to  con¬ 
sider  the  special  problems  of  the  South 
Americans.  To  remedy  the  situation, 
Editorial  Sudamericana  is  issuing  a 
scries  of  handbooks  prepared  by  Argen¬ 
tine  experts.  This  volume  by  a  member 
of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  the 
National  Commission  of  Grains  and 
Elevators,  deals  exclusively  with  local 
problems  of  raising  and  handling  the 
products  of  the  Argentine  pampas.  It 
illustrates  sizes  of  the  different  grains, 
including  oats,  rye,  rice,  sunflower,  pea¬ 
nuts  and  corn,  discusses  condition,  qual¬ 
ity,  and  prices,  and  explains  the  local 
set-up  for  marketing  the  product. — 
W.  K.  /. 

*  Alejandro  Reyes.  El  litre.  Santiago 
dc  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1942.  312  pages. 

— An  excellent  monograph  on  a  poison¬ 
ous  plant  which  seems  to  be  found  prin¬ 
cipally  in  certain  parts  of  Chile.  In  com¬ 
mon  with  our  poison  ivy  or  oak  this 
shrub  or  small  tree  causes  blisters  and 
swelling  especially  on  the  skin  of  the 
face  and  hands.  The  author  has  made  of 
this  plant  a  special  study  for  years.  He 
has  treated  numerous  cases  of  poisoning 
resulting  with  contact  with  the  litres 
and  in  the  text  are  contained  case  his¬ 
tories  of  many  patients.  Not  content 
with  describing  the  litre  itself,  the  au¬ 
thor  gives  us  a  treatise  on  poisonous 
plants  in  general.  An  extensive  bibli¬ 
ography  adds  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
treatise. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University 
of  Kansas. 

*  F.  V.  Garcia-Amador.  El  proceso 
internacional  panamericano.  La  Ha- 

bana.  Jesus  Montero.  1942.  328  pages. — 
Edmund  Burke  professed  ignorance  of 
**tbe  method  of  drawing  up  an  indict¬ 
ment  against  a  whole  people.”  Dr. 


Garefa-Amador  has  made  a  strong  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  so  in  lodging  against  us  a 
charge  of  selfish  imperialism  in  violation 
of  both  international  law  and  justice  in 
our  relations  with  our  fellow  Ameri¬ 
can  nations.  I  hope  that  it  is  not  merely 
national  prejudice  that  leads  me  to  feel 
that  his  conclusions  are  not  altogether 
justified  by  his  data  and  that  his  censures 
are  more  far-reaching  than  the  record 
will  support.  Conversely,  I  suspect  that 
he  may  over-idealize  the  motives  and 
the  acts  of  his  Latin-American  kinsmen. 
Too,  I  think  he  over-rates  the  idea  of 
class  struggle  and  its  effect  on  our  pol¬ 
icies,  foreign  and  domestic. 

Allowing  for  this,  the  book  is  a  valu¬ 
able  contribution  to  Panamericana.  The 
abality  to  live  together  in  neighborli¬ 
ness,  for  nations  as  for  individuals,  is 
an  acquired  art,  not  a  natural  endow¬ 
ment.  Mere  good  will  is  not  enough. 
There  must  be  constant  and  unremitting 
attention  to  all  the  complex  factors  that 
affect  our  interrelationships  for  good  or 
ill.  It  is  of  the  utmost  value,  therefore, 
that  we  should  be  reminded  how,  wit¬ 
tingly,  or  unwittingly,  we  may  have 
given  offense  to  those  with  whom  we 
would  live  in  harmony. — Maurice  H. 
Merrill.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Pldtica  de  la  Habana.  America  ante 
la  crisis  mundial.  La  Habana.  Co- 
mision  Cubana  de  Cooperacidn  Intelec- 
tual.  1943.  292  pages. — In  November, 
1941,  was  held  in  Havana  the  second 
American  Conference  of  National  Com¬ 
missions  for  Intellectual  Co-operation. 
Following  the  sessions  of  this  body  it 
was  decided  to  hold  a  Pldtica,  or  meet¬ 
ing  where  the  delegates  and  certain  in¬ 
vited  guests  from  Europe,  might  discuss 
questions  of  vital  interest  to  all,  under 
the  general  topic,  “America  ante  la 
crisis  mundial.”  This  Pldtica  extended 
through  six  meetings,  and  as  a  result  of 
the  debate  a  series  of  resolutions  was 
adopted.  These  were  drawn  up  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French. 
In  these  resolutions  the  aggression  of 
the  Axis  was  condemned,  the  solidarity 
of  all  American  states  to  combat  it  was 
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declared  indispensable,  thanks  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  nations  actively  engaged 
in  war  against  the  Axis,  and  sympathy 
to  those  occupied  by  the  common  enemy. 
The  duty  of  preserving  the  cultures  that 
arc  threatened  is  placed  upon  the  Amer¬ 
icas.  Common  action  should  be  taken 
in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  men  of  in¬ 
tellectual  pursuits  to  maintain  the  con¬ 
tacts  which  are  essential  to  a  common 
front,  to  the  end  that  there  be  achieved 
an  organic  solution  of  world  problems 
as  the  only  possible  means  of  safeguard¬ 
ing  peace,  freedom  and  democracy.  The 
names  of  the  participants  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  a  verbatim  report  of  their 
speeches  is  a  feature  of  the  Cal¬ 

vert  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Kurt  von  Schuschnigg.  Historia  de 
Austria.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-2^g. 
1942.  295  pages. — This  book,  translated 
from  the  Carman  text  of  1937,  is  the  de¬ 
spairing  cry  of  an  Austrian  patriot  who 
sees  his  native  land  crumbling  into  ruin 
under  the  ruthless  onslaught  of  Hider’s 
henchmen.  After  introductory  chapters 
on  the  historical  background  of  Austria, 
the  problems  it  faced  at  the  onset  of  Ger¬ 
man  aggression  and  the  decay  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  government,  we  are  told  of  the 
collapse  of  the  financial  system  and  of 
Dolfuss,  and  his  death  at  the  hands  of 
cowardly  assassins.  The  author  then 
gives  an  account  of  his  own  activities 
as  Chancellor,  and  the  vain  efforts  made 
by  patriots  to  save  the  Austrian  nation. 
At  the  time  of  the  Anschluss  in  1938, 
when  Austria  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
Nazi  monster,  this  book  was  in  press, 
and  was  later  placed  in  circulation  in 
free  countries,  although  banned  in  Hit¬ 
ler’s  dominions.  Besides  the  light  it 
throws  on  the  outrageous  dealings  of 
the  Nazis  with  a  free  and  progressive 
state,  the  book  reveals  the  soul  of  a  sin¬ 
cere  patriot  who  is  struggling  against 
insuperable  odds  to  save  his  native  land 
from  annihilation.— /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Luis  Antonio  Eguiguren.  El  estudi- 
ante  de  medicina,  Daniel  Carridn. 
Lima.  Editorial  Ahora.  1942.  40  pages. 


— The  Ahora  Press  was  put  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  by  Benavides  in  1934,  but  the  au¬ 
thor  of  this  pamphlet  used  the  imprint 
as  a  memorial  of  the  attack  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  in  Peru.  He  dedicates 
it  to  Dr.  Oswaldo  Hercelles,  investiga¬ 
tor  of  Andean  diseases. — This  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Coleccidn  Nuestros  Hdroes 
deals  with  a  6th  year  Peruvian  medi¬ 
cal  student  who  died  in  August,  1885, 
testing  a  serum  against  verrugas.  After 
his  death,  the  government  brought  to 
trial  on  charge  of  murder  the  various 
doctors  connected  with  the  experiment. 
The  charges  and  speeches  are  collected 
in  this  litde  volume.  After  hearing 
many  witnesses,  the  court  dismissed  the 
case  and  the  Ministry  expressed  regret 
that  the  accusations  were  made  in  the 
first  place. — W.  K.  Jones.  Miami  Uni¬ 
versity. 

^  Leonardo  Grinin  Peralta.  Marti, 
ltder  politico.  La  Habana.  Jesus 
Montero.  1943.  177  pages.  $1.00. — ^From 
the  age  of  18  till  his  death,  Marti  spent 
less  than  13  months  in  his  native  Cuba, 
yet  more  Cubans  have  written  about 
him  than  about  any  stay-at-home  per¬ 
son.  Perhaps  that  is  because  from  Ma¬ 
drid  and  Zaragoza,  from  Mexico,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Venezuela,  and  New  York,  he 
could  judge  and  advise  his  countrymen 
better  than  those  who  remained  in  their 
homeland. — ^Now  as  a  report  presented 
at  the  First  Cuban  National  Congress 
of  History,  October,  1942,  comes  a  seri¬ 
ous  study  of  the  politician  Marti,  in 
which  the  author  undertakes  to  help 
judge  the  future  bv  evaluating  the  past. 
He  admits  the  result  is  “poco  simp^tico,” 
but  this  homage  is  different  from  the 
many  who  see  in  Marti  a  saint  or  a 
mystic.  It  reveals  by  quotations  and  anec¬ 
dotes  that  Marti  was  a  hard-headed  real¬ 
ist  who  made  ruthless  use  of  men  and 
events,  and  when  he  saw  he  had  failed, 
he  died,  perhaps  suicidically,  in  batde. 
This  is  a  thought-provoking  volume. — 
W.  K.  /. 

K  Armando  de  Maria  y  Campos.  Pon- 
ciano,  el  torero  con  bigotes.  Mexico. 
Ediciones  Xochid.  1943.  215  pages. — 
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The  seventh  volume  of  the  Vidas  Mexi- 
canas  series  which  includes  already  Cor- 
t^,  Malinche,  de  Raousset,  Fray  Servan- 
do,  Las  Casas,  and  Manuel  Acuna.  No 
viUameldn  is  de  Marfa  y  Campos.  This 
biography  is  perhaps  merely  an  enlarged 
footnote  to  his  monumental  work,  Los 
toros  en  el  siglo  XIX.  Particularly  inter¬ 
esting  is  his  frequent  use  of  actual 
corridas  to  tell  the  story  of  his  mus¬ 
tachioed  hero.  The  popularity  of  any 
Mexican  public  figure  can  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  ballads  he  has  inspired. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  sorrow,  no 
success  in  the  life  of  Ponciano  Dfaz 
that  did  not  catch  the  imagination  of 
some  bard  of  the  people.  The  book  is 
not  an  artistic  nor  ambitious  biography, 
but  has  anecdote  and  observation  which 
will  delight  the  aficionado. — Consuelo 
Ho  watt.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

*  C.  Parra-P^rez.  Bolivar.  Caracas. 

Escuela  T&nica  Industrial.  1942. 
275  pages. — The  second  edition  of  a 
work  published  in  1928.  In  this  author’s 
opinion,  Bolfvar  never  aspired  to  su¬ 
preme  authority  as  king  or  dictator,  nor 
did  he  favor  a  monarchy.  What  he  did 
favor  was  a  federal  republic.  When  he 
was  proclaimed  dictator,  it  was  a  merely 
temporary  though  necessary  step  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  chaos  resulting  from  the 
defeat  of  Venezuelan  arms  by  the  Span¬ 
iards  and  the  failure  of  the  first  republic 
to  function.  The  skill  of  Bolfvar  as  poli¬ 
tician  and  statesman  is  emphasized.  We 
have  an  interesting  account  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  Panama,  for  whose  success  the 
Liberator  strove  so  hard.  His  diplomatic 
relations  with  England  and  the  United 
States  are  described  in  some  detail.  The 
fundamental  aim  pursued  by  Bolfvar 
was  “America  for  the  Americans.”  A 
manifesto  to  this  effect  antedates  by  ten 
years  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  While  the 
doctrines  of  Bolfvar  and  Monroe  seem 
to  have  a  common  purpose,  Bolfvar  con¬ 
sidered  the  latter  as  merely  a  tacit  agree¬ 
ment  with  Great  Britain  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  in  America.  Had  the  Pan 
American  conference  convoked  by  Bolf¬ 
var  in  Panama  in  1826  been  successful 


the  whole  course  of  American  history 
might  have  been  considerably  modified. 
This  book,  embodying,  as  it  does,  the 
opinions  of  various  authorities,  gives  the 
reader  a  comprehensive  view  of  an  im¬ 
portant  period  in  Latin-American  his¬ 
tory. — Calvert  J.  Winter.  University  of 
Kansas. 

*  Jos6  Roberto  del  Rfo.  Vida  de  Josi 
Herndndez.  Avellaneda  (Buenos 
Aires  Province).  Published  by  the  Au¬ 
thor,  Avenida  Mitre,  180. 1943. 50  pages. 
— The  author  of  this  interesting  study 
modestly  insists  that  his  pages  consist 
merely  of  “datos  para  una  biograffa  del 
poeta”  (he  has  a  larger  biography  in 
preparation),  but  we  have  discovered 
from  a  careful  reading  of  the  present 
work  that  it  is  in  itself  a  very  complete 
biography  of  the  author  of  Martin 
Fierro.  Sr.  del  Rio  furnishes  extensive 
and  accurate  data  on  the  family  into 
which  the  great  poet  was  born,  in  1834; 
on  the  political  situation  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  in  1853;  on  Hernandez’s  activities 
as  soldier,  legislator,  journalist,  poet,  till 
his  death  on  October  21,  1886.  The  bi¬ 
ographer  notes  that  during  the  early 
childhood  of  William  Henry  Hudson  he 
lived  near  a  place  which  was  the  scene 
of  Hernindez’s  activities  as  a  soldier. 
And  he  remarks:  “Strange  coincidence 
and  worth  pondering.  The  two  great 
artists  who  wrote  so  effectively  of  the 
pampa  and  the  men  and  women  living 
on  it  (the  one  then  a  child,  the  other  a 
vigorous  young  man),  doubtless  saw 
each  other,  possibly  exchanged  a  phrase 
or  a  gesture  . . .  and  each  went  on  living 
his  life.  .  .  .” — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

^  Cristobal  Col6n.  El  descubrimiento 
de  America.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Er- 
cilla.  1942.  210  pages. — Few  diaries  re¬ 
cord  more  portentous  events  than  this 
journal  of  Columbus.  Beginning  with 
August  3,  1492,  it  describes  the  voyage 
to  the  New  World,  the  landing  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  continuation  of  the 
journey  until  Columbus’  return  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  last  entry  being  March  15, 
1493.  One  may  get  some  idea  of  the 
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courage  and  greatheartedness  of  the  man 
as  one  reads  these  lines.  There  are  no 
flights  of  rhetoric,  no  ornaments  of  style, 
only  the  bare  facts  told  in  the  most  mat¬ 
ter-of-fact  way.  He  has  repeatedly  to 
reassure  his  men  and  beg  and  cajole 
them  to  go  forward.  He  gives  the  dis¬ 
tance  traveled  in  a  day,  and  then  records 
that  he  tells  the  men  a  much  shorter 
distance,  lest  they  know  how  far  from 
home  they  are.  All  the  time  he  calls  on 
God  for  aid,  confident  that  his  prayer 
will  not  be  in  vain.  And  he  succeeded 
better  than  he  knew;  for  he  never  knew 
that  he  had  discovered  a  New  World. 
No  one  really  knows  who  he  was.  Was 
he  an  Italian,  a  Spaniard,  a  Jew?  Who¬ 
ever  he  was,  his  words  speak  to  us  from 
his  diary  so  plainly  that  it  takes  litde 
imagination  to  see  before  us  the  things 
and  people  he  describes. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Margarita  Nelken.  Tres  tipos  de 
Virgen.  Mexico.  Ediciones  de  la  Se- 

crctaria  de  Educacidn  Piiblica.  1942.  71 
pages. — The  Spanish  author  of  this  vol¬ 
ume  gave  the  material  originally  in  the 
form  of  lectures  at  the  Prado  Art  Gal¬ 
lery,  Madrid,  selecting  outstanding  Ma¬ 
donnas  in  that  building.  In  a  foreword, 
she  explains  why  she  chose  one  Spanish 
and  two  Italian  Virgins,  to  the  neglect 
of  Dutch,  English,  and  French  canvases. 
The  first  two  countries,  she  says,  could 
not  provide  any  examples  as  good  as 
those  selected,  while  French  artists  mere¬ 
ly  followed  Italian  influence. 

Her  choice  fell  upon  the  Mystic  An¬ 
nunciation  by  Fra  Angelico,  the  terres- 
tial  Virgin  of  Raphael,  and  a  painting 
by  Alonso  Cano  which  shows  the  natur¬ 
alistic,  every-day  concept  of  the  Ma¬ 
donna. 

Each  essay  is  preceded  by  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  painting  considered,  and  in¬ 
cludes  details  about  the  artist,  critical 
opinions  on  his  work,  and  anecdotes  of 
the  period.  This  is  an  attractive  pam¬ 
phlet,  neady  printed. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Rafael  Housse.  Cristo  Jestis.  Sandago 
de  Chile.  Zig-2^g.  1943.  796  pages. 

— A  sympathedc  study  of  the  life  of 


Christ.  It  is  based  largely  on  the  record 
of  events  as  found  in  the  four  Gospels. 
The  narrative  is  divided  into  four  pmts: 
Infancia  y  vida  oculta,  Ministerio  evan- 
gilico,  Cristo  Jesus,  Victima,  and  Tn- 
unfo  divino  de  Jesucristo.  The  author  is 
a  Redemptorist  priest  who  writes  largely 
for  the  lay  reader.  The  book  is  couched 
in  simple  language  and  the  style  is  pleas¬ 
ing.  For  one  not  familiar  with  the  gos¬ 
pels,  who  desires  to  read  the  life  of 
Christ,  the  narrative  should^  be  very  at¬ 
tractive.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  all  that  is  said  is  in  strict  accord 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  At  the  end  of  the  text  is  a  series 
of  engravings  illustrating  points  of  his¬ 
toric  interest  in  the  life  and  journeys 
of  Christ  throughout  Palestine.— Ca/i/er/ 
/.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

^  F.  Morador  Otero.  El  Mestas  per- 
plejo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 
1942.  268  pages. — A  short  biography  of 
Christ,  following  the  four  Gospels.  At 
times,  indeed,  the  narrative  seems  to  be 
a  free  paraphrase  of  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  author  is  sympathetic 
toward  the  personality  and  teachings  of 
Jesus.  He  believes  him  to  be  the  greatest 
of  mankind,  and  that  the  world  gained 
with  His  life  and  death  something  in¬ 
finitely  good  which  it  never  had  before. 
Since  His  death  man  has  been  striving 
to  follow  His  teachings,  so  far  without 
complete  success,  but  the  ideal  still  urges 
select  spirits  forward  toward  its  fulfill¬ 
ment.  At  the  present  moment,  when  the 
forces  of  evil  and  destruction  threaten 
the  very  foundations  of  our  social  life, 
it  is  time  for  man  to  turn  again  to  the 
Cross  for  relief  and  guidance.  As  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Christian  faith,  the  author 
points  out  that  its  strength  lies  in  the 
fact  that  changing  conditions  and  epochs 
bring  changes  in  the  values  placed  on 
them  by  mankind,  changes  in  belief  best 
suited  to  the  day  in  which  men  live. 
Denying  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  he 
maintains  that  its  promulgation  has  de¬ 
tracted  from  rather  than  increased  the 
power  of  Christianity. — Calvert  /.  Win¬ 
ter.  University  of  Kansas. 
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*  Azonn.  Tomds  Rueda.  Buenos  shows  thorough  scholarship.— Co/r/ert 
Aires.  Espasa-Calpe.  1941. 159  pages.  /.  Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

$1.50  m.-n.— Originally  written  in  1915, 

this  leisurely  account,  with  many  pauses  *  Un  novelista  argentino.  Buenos 
for  asides  and  explanations,  tells  of  the  Aires.  Santiago  Rueda.  56  pages. — 
life  of  a  boy  who  is  not  named  till  page  A  group  of  six  critical  essays  on  the  work 
76.  By  a  study  of  the  exemplary  novel,  of  the  Argentine  novelist.  Max  Dick- 
Ucenciado  Vidriera^  Azorin  provides  man.  The  contributors  are  Hector  P. 
a  synthesis  of  Don  Quixote,  at  the  same  Agosti;  Lidia  Besouchet,  a  Brazilian 
time  reviving  the  life  of  Spain’s  Golden  journalist  and  critic;  Gilberto  Gonzilez 
Age  by  quotations  from  Jeronimo  de  y  Contreras,  a  poet  from  El  Salvador; 
Alcali’s  Donado  hablador  and  Lope’s  Ethel  Kurlat;  Alberto  Lasplaces,  a  Uru- 
Dorotea,  as  well  as  excerpts  from  Per-  guayan writer;  and  Mauricio  Magdaleno, 
fecta  casada  of  Luis  de  L^n.  the  Mexican  novelist.  The  novels  dealt 

Reprinted  attractively  in  the  Coleccidn  with  for  the  most  part  are  Madre  AmS- 
Austral  series,  this  book,  with  its  247  rica,  1935,  and  Gente,  1936.  Dickman  is 
predecessors,  carries  out  the  publishers’  called  by  one  of  these  critics  the  novelist 
purpose  to  provide  cheap  editions  of  un-  of  the  American  city.  In  these  two  novels 
dying  books. — W.  K.  J.  he  passes  in  review  a  procession  of  types 

of  the  common  people,  the  pequena 

*  Matilde  Carranza.  El  Pueblo,  visto  butguesia.  There  are  small  merchants, 
a  travSs  de  los  ‘*Episodios  Nacio-  members  of  the  decayed  nobility,  vaga- 

ncdes."  San  Jos6  de  Costa  Rica.  Im-  bonds,  beggars,  crooks,  prostitutes.  In 
prenta  Nacional.  1942.  119  pages. — This  contrast  to  the  novel  of  Lucio  L6pez,  La 
is  a  doctor’s  thesis.  The  author  occupies  gran  aldea,  which  described  Buenos 
herself  with  the  ideas  of  Galdos  with  Aires  at  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
respect  to  the  Spanish  common  people,  when  it  first  assumed  the  role  of  a  grow- 
obtained  by  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  ing  metropolis,  these  novels  treat  of  the 
Episodios.  In  a  chapter  entided  Valores  city  as  a  mighty  capital,  fully  grown  and 
espirituales,  we  have  the  opinion  of  Gal-  filled  with  modern  types  of  humanity, 
d&  on  the  people’s  religion,  supersti-  yet  of  a  culture  peculiar  to  the  Argen- 
tions,  ideas  of  honor,  politics,  etc.  Under  tine.  The  influence  of  the  Ulysses  of 
Valores  sociales,  marriage,  friendship,  Joyce  in  its  use  of  the  mondlogo  interior, 
hospitality,  amusements,  under  Ocupa-  and  of  Aldous  Huxley  in  certain  matters 
ciones,  domesdc  service,  small  industry,  of  style  and  literary  theory  are  evident 
commerce,  professions  and  bureaucracy,  in  the  author’s  works.  Dickman’s  last 
under  Economta,  are  treated  the  divis-  novel  is  entided:  Los  frutos  amargos, 
ions,  domistica,  social  and  publica.  In  a  1942. — Calvert  /.  Winter.  University  of 
final  chapter  the  attitude  of  Galdos  to-  Kansas, 
ward  the  common  people  is  summed  up. 

In  his  love  for  the  masses  the  great  novel-  *  Victor  Perez  Petit.  Lacturas.  Mon- 
ist  points  out  that  it  is  the  common  peo-  tevideo.  Claudio  Garcia.  1942.  348 
pie  who  really  make  history  and  that  in  pages. — Volume  Four  of  the  complete 
the  future  the  world  will  not  be  content  works  of  one  of  the  most  cultured  and 
to  “saber  de  memoria  todas  las  picardias  capable  contemporary  Uruguayan  writ- 
de  los  inmortales  desde  Cesar  hasta  ers.  The  entire  volume  concerns  Spanish 
Napoledn,’’  but  will  insist  on  keeping  authors.  Chapter  I  discusses  Perez  Gal- 
alive  “a  aquellos  para  quienes  todas  las  d6s’  El  Torquemada.  Other  names  are: 
lenguas  tienen  un  vago  nombre,  y  la  Pereda,  Penas  arriba;  A  propdsito  de  los 
nuestra  llama  Fulano  y  Mengano."  The  ‘"paliques"  de  Clarin;  Cervantes  y  el 
thesis,  written  under  the  direction  of  Quijote;  El  gramaticastro  Valbuena.  Dr. 
the  Spanish  Faculty  of  the  University  of  P6rez  Pedt  is  an  authendc  critic,  wise, 
Wisconsin,  is  well  documented,  and  judicious,  learned,  well-read.  And  above 
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all,  personal.  He  is  not  the  slave  of  cur> 
rent  prejudices.  He  says  his  word — ^his 
true  word — in  all  dignity.  He  knows  his 
book  and  his  author.  He  never  writes 
hastily;  his  work  is  always  maturely 
thought  out.  At  the  end  of  his  book  he 
has  printed  some  laconic  comments  on 
literature  and  culture.  They  show  keen 
intelligence  and  delicate  irony.  We 
should  note  that  the  Obras  completas 
of  Victor  P^rez  Petit  are  published  im- 
der  the  auspices  of  the  Uruguayan  gov> 
ernment.  The  edition  is  supervised  by 
the  author;  at  times  he  alters  the  original 
edition,  omitting  or  adding  matter.  His 
fifth  volume  now  in  press  is  entitled  Las 
tres  catedraies  del  naturedismo. — Gas- 
t6n  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

**  Eudomilia  Gallardo  S.  Teatro  y  con- 
ferencias  escolares.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Imp.  San  Francisco.  1942.  436  pages. — 
This  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
juvenile  literature  which  is  so  meager 
in  Spanish-speaking  America.  It  con¬ 
tains  dramatizations,  dialogues,  school 
songs,  poems  to  be  recited,  etc.  Its  au¬ 
thor  has  put  together  this  material  in 
order  to  “aid  other  teachers  who  need 
such  help  and  to  abbreviate  a  sort  of 
labor  which  almost  always  infringes  on 
their  precious  moments  of  rest  and  recre¬ 
ation.”  And  it  must  be  agreed  that  the 
book  accomplishes  its  generous  purpose. 
Its  contents  deal  with  a  great  variety  of 
themes,  among  which  arc  prominent  of¬ 
ferings  of  a  patriotic  character,  making 
its  pages  a  useful  guide  for  recitation 
and  dramatics  in  the  schools  of  Chile. 
And  in  all  of  America  also.  The  use  of 
this  book  will  be  a  substantial  aid  to 
real  Panamericanism. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Rafael  Soto  Paz.  Antologta  de  perio- 
distas  cubanos.  La  Habana.  Empresa 
Editora  de  Publicaciones.  1943.  256 
pages.  $1.25. — The  author  has  virtually 
given  us  here  a  brief  history  of  Cuban 
journalism.  He  introduces  us  to  35  out¬ 
standing  journalists.  The  first  writer 
noted  is  Ignacio  Jos6  de  Urrutia  y  Mon- 
taya,  who  founded  the  first  Cuban  news¬ 


paper,  FI  Pensador,  in  1764.  The  series 
ends  with  Ruy  Lugo  Vina,  of  the  He- 
raldo  de  Cuca,  who  perished  in  a  plane 
wreck  in  1937.  No  living  journalist  is 
considered.  For  each  of  the  journalists 
treated  in  the  book,  there  is  a  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch  and  a  short  article  illustrative 
of  his  style  and  ideas.  Where  possible, 
each  sketch  is  accompanied  by  a  portrait 
of  the  author.  An  appendix  gives  spe¬ 
cial  information  about  the  two  oldest 
papers  of  Havana,  El  Pensador,  1764, 
and  La  Gazeta,  1782.  There  arc  also  fac¬ 
simile  pages  of  El  Pensador  of  1782.  The 
great  variety  of  articles  and  editorials 
furnish  the  reader  with  much  valuable 
first-hand  information  with  respect  to 
things  Cuban  during  the  last  century 
and  even  heiort.— -Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  Fcrmm  Peraza  Sarausa.  Inconogra- 
fia  de  Enrique  JosS  Varona.  La 

Habana.  Municipio  de  la  Habana.  1942. 
137  pages.  Gratis. — ^Thc  Director  of  the 
Municipal  Library  of  Havana  has  listed 
all  known  published  portraits  of  the 
Cuban  poet  and  politician,  in  a  work 
that  appeared  first  in  Revista  Bimestre 
Cubana  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  Scries 
E  publications  of  the  library. — ^From  the 
first  published  photograph  of  Varona, 
about  1870  when  he  was  21,  to  the  photo¬ 
graph  of  him  in  his  coffin  in  1933,  the 
steps  in  the  growth  of  this  great  Cuban 
writer  arc  revealed  in  many  of  the  pho¬ 
tographs,  reproduced  on  eggshell  paper, 
and  accompanied  by  a  list  of  all  the 
places  where  they  appeared.  One  result 
of  the  listing  of  205  photos,  sketches, 
statues  and  busts  is  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  high  repute  in  which  he  was  held. — 
Willis  K.  Jones.  Miami  University. 

*  Blanca  Irurzun.  Emocidn  y  sentido 
de  mis  llanuras.  Rosario  de  Santa  F6 

(Argentina).  Ruiz.  1942.  160  pages. — 
The  author  of  this  collection  of  essays 
is  a  poet,  a  schoolmistress,  and  an  artist. 
This  volume  carries  several  delicate  styl¬ 
ized  drawings  by  the  author,  represent¬ 
ing  scenes  from  that  northern  country 
of  Santiago  del  Estcro  which  she  loves 
so  much  and  understands  so  well.  And 
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we  find  the  poet  and  the  schoolmistress 
in  this  prose,  also.  Here  are  the  tides  of 
some  of  the  essays:  Death  and  Life;  The 
Word,  Man’s  Weapon;  My  People’s 
Music;  Juan  Francisco,  a  Man  of  San¬ 
tiago;  Man  in  Search  of  Bread;  Santiago 
Carnival. — Blanca  Irurzun  has  written 
the  best  book  to  date  on  the  culture  of 
Sandago  del  Estero.  She  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  its  folklore,  its  tradidons, 
its  people,  its  ardsts,  whatever  is  pardcu- 
larly  characteristic  of  this  region.  But 
she  knows  also  its  social  and  esthedc 
problems.  So  that  this  book  is  not  only 
picturesque  and  amusing;  it  probes  to 
the  bottom  of  a  people’s  soul.  Perhaps 
the  best  chapter  in  the  volume  is  the  one 
endded  My  People’s  Music.  It  reveals 
both  erudition  and  interpretadve  skill. 
Jt  is  a  fine  essay  on  popular  music,  not 
only  in  her  region  but  incidentally 
among  other  races  which  sing,  includ¬ 
ing  the  North  American  Negro. — Gas- 
tdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

Sixto  C.  Martclli.  Para  los  hombres 

que  ya  no  tienen  infancia.  Buenos 
Aires.  Swiedad  Editora  Internacional. 
1940. 178  pages. — ^This  is  one  of  the  best 
collections  of  literary  essays  recendy 
published  in  the  Argentine.  Its  interpre- 
tadon  of  life,  its  dense  culture,  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  easy  synthetic  phrases,  agile 
in  rhythm,  filled  with  poetic  suggesdon, 
soberly  beautiful,  cleanly  phrased,  free 
from  non-essendals.  Its  pages,  which  at 
the  beginning  may  seem  a  litde  incoher¬ 
ent,  a  litde  disorderly  (with  the  inco¬ 
herence  and  the  noble  disorder  of  life) 
develop  for  us,  litde  by  litde,  their  per¬ 
fect  unity.  And  the  definitely  “porteno” 
character  of  its  psychology  is  none  the 
less  universal,  because  it  is  profoundly 
human.  Moreover,  its  irony  harmonizes 
well  with  the  melancholy  tone  of  many 
of  its  passages.  A  modern  book  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  Para  los  hombres 
que  ya  no  tienen  infancia  counts  among 
its  most  substantial  chapters:  Jesds,  El 
arte  del  aforismo.  Discos  para  leer,  El 
silencio  de  la  belleza  peiiecta.  Carta 
perdida,  Los  demonios  nuevos. — Gastdn 
Figueira.  Montevideo. 


*  Emilio  Men^ndez.  Tres  reflexiones 
sobre  el  amor.  La  Habana.  J.  Mon- 
tero.  1943.  150  pages.  $0.80. — The  au¬ 
thor  of  these  essays  is  a  lawyer  with  a 
respectable  list  of  imposing  legal  ddes 
to  his  credit.  There  is  very  litde  of  the 
legal  point  of  view,  however,  in  this 
book,  for  he  takes  up  most  of  his  space 
with  the  Nature  of  Love  and  the  Psy¬ 
chology  of  Love,  leaving  only  fifteen 
pages  for  a  brief  nod  to  the  Sociology  of 
Love.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  somewhat 
general  and  slighdy  sendmental  treat¬ 
ment  of  this  much-treated  and  much  ill- 
treated  subject. — Olive  Hawes.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

^  Victor  P^rez  Pedt.  Las  tres  catedraies 
del  naturalismo.  Montevideo.  Edi- 
ci6n  Nacional.  1943.  452  pages. — This  is 
the  fifth  volume  of  the  Obras  Completas 
de  Perez  Petit,  published  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Uruguayan  government. 
The  author  himself  has  corrected,  omit¬ 
ted,  and  added  passages.  Much  of  the 
material  has  never  been  published  be¬ 
fore.  The  book  consists  of  three  long 
essays.  The  first  deals  with  the  Gon- 
court  brothers;  the  second,  with  Zola; 
the  last,  with  Alphonse  Daudet.  These 
three  literary  personalides  are  keenly 
and  profoundly  interpreted  by  their 
learned  Uruguayan  admirer.  The  first 
of  the  studies,  in  particular,  is  notable 
for  the  admirable  familiarity  which 
P^rez  Pedt  reveals  with  the  subdest 
shades  of  the  work  of  the  Goncourt 
brothers.  The  other  two  essays,  also,  are 
studies  of  cyclopedic  thoroughness  and 
real  critical  value,  although  the  cridc  is 
more  devoted  to  Daudet  than  to  Zola. 
Of  the  five  volumes  by  P^rez  Petit  pub¬ 
lished  to  date,  this  one  is  probably  the 
most  vivid  and  intense,  the  one  which 
is  built  on  the  solidest  foundation  of  in- 
vesdgadon  and  cridcal  acumen. — Gas¬ 
tdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Andrds  de  Piedra  Bueno.  Evocacidn 
de  Byrne  y  Marti  americanista.  La 
Habana.  Escuela  Tipogrdfica  de  la  In- 
sdtucidn  IncMn.  1942.  74  pages. — Mard 
is  the  provider  of  ideals,  declares  the 
author  of  these  two  essays,  but  Bonifacio 
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Byrne  ( 1861-1936),  author  of  the  much- 
quoted  “a  la  bandera,”  is  the  poet  of 
Cuban  patriotism.  Professor  Piedra  in 
his  paper  on  Byrne  delivered  before  the 
Ateneo  quotes  a  dozen  poems  by  a  poet 
long  out  of  print.  They  show  his  skill 
in  sonnet  writing  and  his  carelessness 
and  bad  riming  in  more  popular  verse. 

Since  the  author  is  a  poet,  his  criti¬ 
cisms  arc  excellent.  He  can  sec  the  flaws 
in  the  ten-stanza  description  of  the 
Cuban  flag  floating  above  Morro  Castle 
as  Byrne  returned  from  exile.  He  can 
also  explain  why  they  arc  so  deeply 
graven  in  the  Cuban  heart. 

In  the  second  essay,  the  author  cites 
comments  on  the  rest  of  America  from 
the  writings  of  Marti,  to  prove  him  an 
admirer  of  his  fellow  men.  Therefore, 
the  essay  concludes,  America  should  love 
Marti.— K.  /. 

Sara  dc  Ibanez.  Hora  ciega.  Buenos 

Aires.  Con  la  Autora.  1943.  124 
pages. — Sara  dc  Ibihez,  the  Uruguayan 
poetess  whom  Pablo  Neruda,  in  his  fore¬ 
word  to  her  first  book,  Canto  (1940), 
jusdy  characterized  as  “great  and  excep¬ 
tional,”  offers  here  new  and  ampler  evi¬ 
dence  of  her  marvelous  lyric  sensitive¬ 
ness,  of  her  unforgettable  gift  of  lan¬ 
guage,  musical,  rich  in  suggestion, 
sparkling  with  unexpected  inspirations. 
It  seems  to  us  that  Hora  ciega  has  a 
broader  vision  than  the  earlier  book, 
since  in  it  the  poetic  voice  vibrates  under 
the  influence  of  the  hour  through  which 
we  arc  passing,  this  “hora  ciega.”  CXir 
tragedy  spreads  over  these  poems  a  livid 
light  in  which  suffering  and  fearful  hu¬ 
manity — the  soldier,  the  child,  the  ado¬ 
lescent  ,  the  aviatrix — ^arc  understand- 
ingly  and  sympathetically  portrayed. 
The  lyric  idiom  of  Sara  de  ibinez  is 
modern — nobly  modern.  It  may  seem 
obscure  to  some  readers,  but  its  her- 
metism  yields  generously  to  those  who 
approach  it  seriously  and  sympathetic¬ 
ally.  Her  subtle,  vigorous,  heroic  lyri¬ 
cism  makes  this  poet  one  of  the  most 
interesting  lyric  temperaments  of  our 
time  and  our  language. — Gastdn  Fi- 
gueira.  Montevideo. 


*  Miguel  N.  Lira.  Cancidn  para  dor- 
mir  a  PastiUita.  Mexico.  Edicioncs 

de  la  Secretarfa  dc  Educacidn  Publica. 
1943.  15  pages. — Lira  found  his  inspira¬ 
tion  for  ffiese  verses  in  the  cradle  songs 
which  arc  often  heard  in  some  countries 
of  Spanish  America  and  whose  origin 
can  ^  traced  back  to  Spain.  Jos6  Asun- 
ci6n  Silva  did  the  same  thing  in  Los 
maderos  de  San  Juan,  and  Carlos  Luis 
Sdenz  was  similarly  inspired  by  his  visit 
to  Costa  Rica,  that  marvelous  land  of 
folklore.  Very  few  poets  who  have  used 
our  language  have  remembered  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  verses  of  this  form.  Lira  is  work¬ 
ing  a  vein  of  light  which  he  and  An¬ 
tonio  Acevedo  y  Escobedo  had  already 
uncovered  in  Libro  de  lectura  para  niHos 
del  segundo  grado  (1943).  TTiis  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  valuable  addition  to  Hispanic 
American  didactic  literature. — Rafael 
Heliodoro  Valle.  San  Pedro  dc  los 
Pinos,  Mexico. 

*  Manuel  Jos6  Oth6n.  Breve  antologia 
Itrtca.  (Prdlogo  y  Sclcccidn  dc  Jcsiis 

Zavala).  San  Luis  Potosi.  Universidad 
Potosina  Autdnoma.  1943.  117  pages. — 
Guillermo  Prieto.  Musa  Callejera.  (Pr6- 
logo  y  sclcccidn  dc  Francisco  Monterde). 
Mexico.  Universidad  Nacional  Aut6- 
noma.  1940.  203  pages. — ^Alfonso  Reyes. 
Algunos  poemas.  Mexico.  Nueva  Voz. 
1941.  27  pages. — ^Arturo  Vazquez  Ccy. 
Oda  a  la  bandera.  Buenos  Aires.  Jesus 
Mcn6ndcz.  1939.  14  pages.— Arturo 
Torres  Rioscco.  Canto  a  EspaHa  viva. 
Mexico.  Miguel  N.  Lira.  1941.  35  pages. 
— Genoveva  dc  Castro.  Pdjaro  de  Barro. 
Caracas.  Elite.  1942.  62  pages. — N61ida 
Chcrara.  Intimidad.  Rosario  (Argen¬ 
tina).  Ruiz.  1942.  53  pages. — ^Yolanda 
Lleonart.  Rueda-Rueda.  La  Habana.  “La 
Vcrdnica.”  1941. 77  pages. — The  flowers 
of  Spanish  poesy  still  bloom  as  charm¬ 
ingly  as  ever,  and  their  sweetness  isn’t 
wasted,  even  though  the  count  of  the 
noses  which  inhale  it  is  not  large.  Re¬ 
cent  arrivals  which  have  perfumed  the 
Bool(s  Abroad  sanctum  arc  the  above- 
listed  selection  from  the  clear,  classic 
verses  of  the  Potosino  Manuel  Jos6 
Oth6n  (1858-1906);  an  equally  inter- 
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esting  collection  from  the  rich  and  va¬ 
ried  poems  of  his  fellow-Mexican,  the 
warm-hearted  poet-publicist  Guillermo 
Prieto  (1818-1897);  a  dozen  melodious 
verse  confessions  from  Alfonso  Reyes: 
Una  ciudad  escondida/  debajo  de  mi 
almohada,!  en  las  pausas  de  la  noche/ 
labra  y  bulla,  sufre  y  canta  .  .  a  heart¬ 
felt  ode  to  the  blue  and  white  banner 
of  the  Argentine,  by  her  son  Vizquez 
Cey,  of  whom  Juana  de  Ibarbourou  says 
that  he  is  an  “honor  to  Argentine  po¬ 
etry”;  a  litde  book  of  indignant  and 
affectionate  verses  to  martyred  Spain — 
"/wo  no,  hermanos,/  esto  no  es  Es- 
paha,/  este  cementerio,  estos  huesos, 
este  carbdn  .  .  — by  that  forceful  son 

of  Chile  and  adopted  nephew  of  Uncle 
Sam,  Arturo  Torres  Rioseco  of  Stanford 
University;  a  group  of  very  genuine 
little  poems  by  Genoveva  de  Castro,  col¬ 
lected  from  various  Venezuelan  news¬ 
papers;  an  extremely  sentimental  collec¬ 
tion — “flores  marchitas  de  mi  alma” — 
from  'the  Argentine  poetess  N61ida 
Cherara;  and  a  score  of  bright,  tinkling 
child-poems  from  the  Cuban  Yolanda 
Lleonart. — H.  K.  L. 


*  Sergio  Quijada  Jara.  Reliquias  de 
madre.  Lima.  Antena.  1941.  28 
pages. — This  “plaquette,”  of  attractive 
oblong  shape,  presents  a  harmonious 
collection  of  prose  poems.  These  poems 
combine  the  image  of  the  absent  mother 
with  a  vision  of  Andean  ways,  “entre 
cerros,  llanuras  y  quebradas,  por  pen- 
dientes  y  abismos.”  There  is  both  no¬ 
bility  and  delicacy  in  this  affectionate 
voice  which  evokes  a  mother’s  tender¬ 
ness  and  offers  u  sa  succession  of  emo¬ 
tional  concepts  that  find  their  way  to 
the  reader’s  heart.  One  of  these  poems 
carries  citation  from  Tagore,  whose  deli¬ 
cacy  of  imagination  seems  to  pervade 
more  than  one  passage  in  this  book,  a 
book  which  is  a  sort  of  breviary,  a  good 
book  to  read  in  the  solitude  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  under  green  trees,  or  in  some  fa¬ 
miliar  spot  which  is  fragrant  with 
memories.  In  the  pages  of  this  young 
Peruvian  writer.  Nature  and  human 


emotion  are  beautifully  combined. — 
Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Jose  Sanjurjo.  Romancero  del  alba. 

La  Habana.  Con  el  autor.  1942.  120 
pages. — ^This  is  a  delicious  collection  of 
verses.  It  is  the  young  author’s  first  book. 
It  is  therefore,  as  was  to  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  intimate  in  tone  and  largely  in 
the  nature  of  a  “confession.”  But  the 
poetry  is  good.  It  is  rich  in  images,  its 
rhythm  is  agile,  its  emotion  is  real  and 
intense.  At  many  points  it  accomplishes 
a  Hnc  idealization  of  reality,  an  enno¬ 
bling  of  the  “pintoresco  cotidiano” 
which  is  one  of  the  virtues  of  real  poetry. 
At  times  the  verse  is  brilliant  with  beau¬ 
tiful  Cuban  “color”  as  in  the  long  Ro¬ 
mance  en  bianco  y  negro,  which  we  re¬ 
gret  that  we  cannot  reproduce  entire. 
Its  first  lines  run  as  follows:  "Mientras 
el  dta  se  duerme/  tirado  en  las  negras 
sdbanas/  de  la  noche;  mientras  suehanj 
los  pdjaros  en  las  ramas/  hay  una  fiesta 
de  blancos/  que  va  a  durar  hasta  el 
alba,/  pues  alii  se  han  dado  cita/  treinta 
barrios  de  La  Habana./  Clarita  Blanco 
fud  al  bade/  para  ver  si  asi  dejaba/  su 
corazdn  en  un  salto/  de  olvido  tras  las 
persianas./  Las  maracas  se  retan/  en  las 
manos  de  un  comparsa./  El  montuno  de 
un  danzdn/  caliente  ya  serpenteabaj 
rojo  de  pasillos  negros,/  negro  de  cin- 
turas  blancos,/  cuando,  con  su  chape- 
rona,/  hizo  Clarita  su  entrada." — Gas¬ 
tdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  Otto  d’Sola.  El  viajero  mortal. 

Caracas.  Tip.  del  Comercio.  1943. 
58  pages. — Twelve  poems  make  up  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  poetry  of  Otto 
d’Sola,  young  Venezuelan  poet  who  is 
fast  making  for  himself  a  place  as  one 
of  the  great  writers  of  his  country.  All 
the  verses  in  this  volume  show  his  mys¬ 
ticism.  The  beautiful  language  and 
choice  of  figures  provide  instant  pleas¬ 
ure  which  is  intensified  by  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  their  philosophic  con¬ 
tent.  This  is  a  slim  volume  but  weighty 
with  importance. — W.  K.  J. 
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^  Jorge  W.  Abalos.  Cuentos  con  y  sin 
viboras.  Tucumdn.  “La  Raza.”  1942. 
148  pages. — The  sixteen  stories  which 
make  up  this  book  are  the  work  of  a 
young  Argentine  author  who  is  a  rural 
school  teacher  and  an  enthusiastic  folk¬ 
lorist.  His  book  is  redolent  of  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  Santiago  de  Estero,  where  it  was 
written.  The  stories  are  short,  well  de¬ 
veloped,  rich  in  nature-lore,  but  they 
nevertheless  always  remain  lively  stories, 
all  of  them  characterized  by  dynamic 
rhythm,  and  all  of  them  rich  in  dialogue. 
Most  important  of  all,  they  arc  faithful 
to  their  natural  setting  (landscape  and 
characters)  which  is  presented  ncady 
and  effectively  with  the  help  of  an  oc¬ 
casional  regional  phrase.  The  book  has 
originality,  substance,  charm,  interest, 
and  suggcstivcncss.  Jorge  W.  Abalos  is 
both  a  learned  naturalist  and  an  artist. 
Perhaps  the  best  tale  in  the  book  is  the 
one  called  Jararaca  dormidcira,  which 
narrates  an  episode  that  took  place  in 
the  Chaco  country. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

*  Miguel  de  Cervantes.  Entremeses. 

Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942.  140 
pages. — This  edition  of  entremeses  often 
attributed  to  Cervantes  is  edited  by 
Gomez  de  la  Serna,  who  gives  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  each  of  the  six  pieces  of  the  col¬ 
lection.  Of  the  six,  only  one,  El  retablo 
de  las  maravillas,  is  admitted  by  the  edi¬ 
tor  as  the  authentic  work  of  Cervantes. 
This  is  included  for  comparison  with 
the  others.  The  remaining  five  entre¬ 
meses  are:  Los  habladores,  La  edreel 
de  Sevilla,  Los  romances,  El  hospital  de 
los  podridos  and  Los  mirones.  Of  these, 
Los  romances  is  the  most  interesting,  as 
it  contains  incidents  very  similar  to  some 
of  the  material  in  the  first  chapters  of 
the  Quijote.  It  is  the  opinion  of  G6mez 
de  la  Serna  that  this  entrem^s  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  or  before  1597,  and  that  Cer¬ 
vantes  was  familiar  with  it  and  used  it 
as  a  source  of  the  early  chapters  of  his 
masterpiece.  The  text  has  been  some¬ 
what  modernized  by  the  editor  and  a  few 
footnotes  added,  especially  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  unusual  and  obsolete 


words  and  expressions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  casual  reader. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

^  Esther  Cosani.  Las  desventuras  de 
Andrajo.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig- 
Zag.  1942. — This  delightful  book  of 
stories  for  children,  although  in  prose, 
has  in  it  much  of  the  rollicking  quality 
of  Old  King  Cole  and  the  Four  and 
Twenty  Blackbirds.  It  relates  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  a  vagabond  who  falls  in 
love  with  Harapo,  daughter  of  King 
Capirucho,  and  wins  her  hand  by  his 
audacity  and  by  convincing  the  King 
that  he  is  a  prince.  There  follow  many 
adventures,  in  which  Andrajo  is  op¬ 
posed  by  a  wicked  queen,  jealous  princes 
and  courtiers.  But  at  last  he  b^omes 
firmly  established  on  the  throne  and  tri¬ 
umphs  over  all  his  enemies.  The  author 
does  not  fail  to  slip  in  unostentatiously 
sound  advice  to  the  litde  people  to  avoid 
certain  customs  and  habits  to  which 
good  children  sometimes  succumb,  and 
thus  become  naughty  children.  But  these 
warnings  are  not  obtrusive  enough  to 
dilute  too  much  the  joy  of  reading  or 
hearing  read  the  stories.  The  text  is  il¬ 
lustrated  by  sufficiently  humorous  draw¬ 
ings  by  the  author. — Calvert  /.  Winter. 
University  of  Kansas. 

*  La  historia  del  Rey  Canamor  y  del 
Infante  Turidn,  su  hijo.  Buenos 
Aires.  Espasa-Calpe.  1943.  168  pages. — 
This  ancient  novel,  whose  author  is  un¬ 
known,  has  been  re-edited,  with  a  pref¬ 
ace,  by  Ignacio  B.  Anzoitegui.  Sr.  An- 
zo^tegui  has  also  prepared  a  vocabulary 
which  gives  modern  equivalents  of  the 
archaisms  that  arc  frequent  in  the  “ex¬ 
travagant  novel,”  as  he  justly  qualifies 
it.  It  has  been  said  that  in  many  of  these 
old  stories  “the  characters  react  to  their 
tragic  experiences  just  as  men  and 
women  would  react  today  to  such  experi¬ 
ences.”  We  might  add  that  the  rich  sym¬ 
bology  of  this  romance  would  certainly 
not  be  disdained  by  the  most  capable 
authors  of  our  time.  What  human  and 
aesthetic  profundity  in  these  two  pro¬ 
tagonists  “who  arc  vouchsafed  a  miracle. 
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but  not  the  poetry  which  accompanies 
it!”  As  the  editor  jusdy  remarks:  “hap¬ 
piness,  for  the  Emperor,  is  too  cold  a 
thing;  for  the  Prince,  it  is  too  warm.  For 
Vespasian  it  is  too  cerebral;  for  Turidn, 
it  is  too  sensual.”  This  richness  of  sym¬ 
bols  and  concepts,  which  humanize  so 
profoundly,  with  a  halo  of  eternal  trag¬ 
edy,  the  pages  of  this  “extravagant 
novel,”  is  more  than  sufficient  to  make 
us  forget  a  degree  of  ingenuousness  in 
style  and  narrative  which  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  period. — Gastdn  Figueira. 
Montevideo. 

K  Eduardo  Luquin.  Los  embozados. 

Mexico.  Manuel  Le6n  Sdnehez.  1942. 
199  pages. — The  author,  secretary  of  the 
Mexican  Embassy  in  San  Salvador, 
writes  a  novel  of  a  Mexican  with  am¬ 
bitions  in  diplomacy.  Fernando  Gutie¬ 
rrez  tells  his  sweetheart  that  only 
through  influence  can  he  get  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  she  goes  after  influence, 
even  though  it  means  secret  meetings 
with  an  influential  government  official 
in  the  park.  The  family  discovers  and 
objects,  but  Fernando  secures  an  af>- 
pointment  to  France,  and  Andrea,  the 
sweetheart,  is  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  forget.  It  is  Fernando,  however,  who 
forgets,  and  at  the  end  of  his  diplomatic 
mission  he  finds  it  hard  to  reorient  him¬ 
self  for  his  own  country. 

The  novel  ends  in  the  air.  Its  most 
striking  parts  are  the  conversations  about 
music  and  literature  in  Mexico  and  espe¬ 
cially  about  the  meaning  of  France  to  a 
Latin  American. — W.  K.  /. 

*  Roberto  Olivencia  Mdrquez.  Mula~ 
tilla.  Montevideo.  Claudio  Garcia. 
1943.  140  pages. — A  novel  which  its 
author  qualifies  as  “estampa  negra.”  Its 
opening  chapter,  which  is  labeled  Es¬ 
tampa  montevidena,  evokes  with  great 
wealth  of  data  the  Uruguayan  capital 
as  it  was  in  the  year  1856.  We  must  re¬ 
mind  the  reader  that  at  that  period 
Montevideo,  and  for  that  matter  all  of 
Uruguay,  had  a  very  large  population 
of  Negroes  and  mulattoes.  Hence  an 
evocation  of  that  far-off  period  would 


deal  of  necessity  very  largely  with  the 
darker-skinned  element.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  is  entitled  Noche  de 
candombe  (a  violent  Negro  dance).  And 
the  best  of  all  in  our  judgment  is  La 
Milonga  triunfa  (The  “Milonga”  is  a 
type  of  popular  song  that  is  peculiar  to 
the  La  Plata  country).  There  is  drama 
and  rich  humor  in  Mulatilla,  and  the 
author  paints  with  vivid  colors,  a  little 
over-crudely  perhaps,  and  impressionis¬ 
tically.  He  has  caught  some  vivid  pic¬ 
tures,  and  some  vivid  phraseology,  from 
Negro  life  in  Uruguay  in  the  last  cen¬ 
tury. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

*  Blanca  Santa  Cruz.  Orejones  y  Vira- 
cochas.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag. 

1942.  165  pages. — Guided  by  the  scanty 
historical  accounts  of  the  conquistadores 
and  her  vivid  imagination,  the  author 
draws  a  picture  of  the  court  of  the  Incas 
just  before  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
conquest  of  Peru  by  Pizarro.  The  novel¬ 
ist  triumphs  over  the  historian  in  the 
first  part  of  this  book.  In  the  second  part, 
the  events  of  the  conquest  are  recorded, 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  consider¬ 
ation  for  historical  accuracy.  There  are 
described  the  conquest  of  Pizarro  and 
the  parts  played  in  the  drama  by  such 
personages  as  Huascar,  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega,  Gomez  de  Alfaredo  and  especial¬ 
ly  by  the  unfortunate  Diego  de  Almagro, 
pioneer  in  the  discovery  of  Chile,  who 
was  executed  by  Pizarro  in  1538.  An 
artistic  feature  of  the  text  is  a  number  of 
excellent  colored  engravings. — Calvert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Agustm  Ydnez.  Archipiilago  de 
mujeres.  Mexico.  Ediciones  de  la 

Universidad  Nacional  Autdnoma.  1943. 
215  pages.  Sub-title  Escalas  de  adoles- 
cencia.  Illustrated  by  Julio  Prieto  wood- 
cuts. — ^Eight  fantasies  in  which  Alda, 
Melibea,  Dona  Endrina,  Desd^mona, 
Oriana,  Isolda,  and  Dona  In6s  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  author.  The  book  is  su¬ 
perior  to  many  of  its  dreary  precursors 
in  the  transfer  of  ancient  stories  to  mod¬ 
ern  and  local  settings,  for  it  is  more  than 
mere  restatement.  If  Desdemona  be¬ 
comes  a  Mexican  it  is  not  a  piece  of  dull 
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literary  trickery,  but  a  study  in  the  ado¬ 
lescent  imagination  which  draws  every¬ 
thing  into  its  own  scene.  The  fantasies 
open  often  in  a  dreamy  nebulous  fash¬ 
ion,  only  gradually  assuming  definite¬ 
ness  and  realistic  detail.  Some  follow  the 
original  tale  quite  faithfully.  Others 
merely  touch  it  here  and  there.  Each  talc 


stops  short  of  the  death  of  the  author, 
for  his  imagination,  his  consciousness, 
is  the  real  protagonist,  and,  like  the 
comic  strip  hero,  must  survive  all  things. 
If  Yihez  is  ingenious  it  is  not  because 
he  revels  in  it,  but  because  there  was  no 
other  vfz.y.—Consuelo  Howatt.  Tucson, 
Arizona. 


Books  in  English 

(For  other  Booths  in  English,  see  "'Head-Liner/') 


*  A.  Curtis  W ilgus.  Histories  and  His¬ 
torians  of  Hispanic  America.  New 
York.  H.  W.  Wilson.  1942. 127  pages.— 
A  book  which,  if  not  indispensable  to 
workers  on  the  History  of  Latin  Ame¬ 
rica,  is  extremely  useful  to  them.  The 
field  is  so  extensive  that  such  a  work  as 
this  must  have  been  the  fruit  of  long  and 
patient  research.  Even  so,  the  author 
lays  no  claim  to  having  covered  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  detail.  He  modestly  states  in  the 
introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  1936, 
that  he  has  only  attempted  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  some  of  the  authorities  on 
Hispanic  American  history.  The  book  is 
arranged  alphabetically  by  centuries,  the 
chapter  on  each  century  being  divided 
into:  1.  Introduction;  2.  General  Works; 
3.  Works  on  individual  countries.  Ow¬ 
ing  to  the  immensity  of  the  field,  very 
little  biographical  material  could  find 
space  within  the  volume.  But  at  the  end 
of  the  text  we  find  a  bibliography  which 
contains  many  books  dealing  with  the 
lives  of  die  historians  cited,  as  well  as 
those  of  men  of  literature  and  their 
works.  In  short,  the  compilation  is  the 
most  comprehensive,  at  least  in  English, 
covering  this  vast  field  and  may  well 
serve  as  a  starting  point  for  any  study 
of  Latin  American  history. — Covert  /. 
Winter.  University  of  Kansas. 

*  Maxim  Newmark.  Dictionary  of 
Science  and  Technology,  in  English 
—  French  —  German  —  Spanish.  New 


York.  Philosophical  Library.  1943.  386 
double-column  pages.  $6.00. — The  scope 
of  this  book,  and  its  thoroughness,  are 
remarkable.  For  a  good  many  years  Dr. 
Newmark,  of  the  Department  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Languages  of  the  Brooklyn  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School,  has  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  from  every  possible  source  data  on 
the  scientific  and  technical  vocabulary 
of  five  languages.  Of  course  there  can 
never  be  agreement  as  to  which  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  border-line  words  must  be  in¬ 
cluded — it  is  interesting  for  instance  that 
Dr.  Newmark  has  “man”  in  his  English 
list  but  not  “woman” — and  of  course 
no  diedonary  can  do  full  justice  to  such 
a  complicated  situation  as  that  in  South 
America,  where  each  republic  has  its 
own  hundrcd-pcr<cntcr  name  for  “elec¬ 
tric  light  bulb.”  But  Dr.  Newmark  has 
done  his  difficult  task  with  incredible 
industry  and  care,  and  with  a  good  de¬ 
gree  of  discredon.  He  informs  us  that 
he  has  handled,  including  all  the  lan¬ 
guages,  approximately  50,000  different 
terms.  He  has  taken  account  of  both 
American  and  British  usage.  Similarly, 
as  far  as  was  reasonably  possible,  of  Cas¬ 
tilian  and  Spanish  and  Latin  American. 
In  German,  he  has  usually  preferred  the 
Germanic  word,  not  to  cater  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  patriots  but  because  the  Fremdwort 
usually  does  not  need  explaining  to  the 
foreign  student.  His  Diedonary  proper 
begins  with  the  English  and  condnues 
in  the  order  listed  above,  but  an  in- 
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genious  cross-rcfcrcnce  arrangement 
makes  it  easy  to  start  with  either  of  the 
other  languages. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Lt.-Cdr.  C.  Ozaki.  Japanese-Eng- 
lish  Dictionary  of  Sea  Terms.  Pho¬ 
tographically  reproduced  and  printed  by 
offset.  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Press.  1942.  838 
pages. — The  dictionary  proper,  731 
pages,  makes  up  the  bulk  of  this  book. 
The  user  must  know  Japanese,  for  it 
contains  the  key  words  in  that  language, 
but  in  their  romanized  spellings  and 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  Each 
such  word  is  accompanied  by  its  Kan-ji 
symbols,  and  is  followed  by  its  English 
equivalent.  Most  of  these  individual 
items  are  then  shown  in  different  phrase 
or  sentence  contexts.  These  examples  are 
given  in  their  Japanese  spelling,  with 
the  English  translation.  For  instance, 
under  the  key  word  “}(tnsetsu  access,” 
will  be  found  three  entries  which  show 
the  Kan-ji  of  this  word  in  conjunction 
with  other  characters,  making  up  the 
meanings  “accessible,”  “easy  of  access,” 
and  “difficult  of  access.”  Or,  the  key 
“l[irai  mine”  heads  a  two-page  list  of 
some  sixty  entries,  all  of  them  com¬ 
pounds  containing  the  word.  The  list 
ends  with  a  sample  statement,  in  charac¬ 
ters  with  their  English  translation:  “As 
a  German  mine-field  is  supposed  to  exist 
off  North  Cape,  ships  are  advised  to  give 
a  wide  berth  to  it.” 

There  are  five  more,  but  smaller,  parts, 
all  with  individual  pagination.  The  first 
of  these,  48  pages  long,  contains  a  list  of 
English  sample  phrases  and  sentences 
taken  from  the  texts  of  various  kinds  of 
letters,  telegrams,  naval  communica¬ 
tions,  orders,  and  other  messages.  Next, 
there  are  30  pages  in  which  the  original 
texts  of  a  number  of  speeches,  all  dated 
sometime  in  1925,  and  given  by  Ameri¬ 
can  public  officials  and  high  ranking 
naval  officers  in  honor  of  visiting  Japa¬ 
nese  naval  officers,  and  vice  versa,  are 
recorded  without  commentary.  There 
follow  ten  pages  containing  the  texts  of 
some  35  telegrams,  sent  by  high  Ameri¬ 
can  government  officials  and  naval  offi¬ 


cers  to  Japanese  commanders,  and  vice 
versa,  on  the  occasion  of  mutual  visits 
of  naval  units  to  the  other  country. 
Twelve  pages  are  devoted  to  a  list  of 
geographical  names  of  the  western  Pa¬ 
cific  area,  given  in  characters  and  in 
their  traditional  form  in  English.  The 
last  seven  pages  contain  the  key  to  some 
150  abbreviations  used  in  English,  c.g., 
“B.H.P.  Brake  horse  f»wer,”  and  “R.N. 
A.V.  Royal  Naval  Artillery  Volunteers.” 
— Eritz  Frauchiger.  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa. 

*  Lewis  Herman  and  Marguerite 
Shalet  Herman.  Manual  of  Foreign 
Dialects  for  Radio,  Stage  and  Screen. 
New  York.  Ziff-Davis.  1943.  416  pages. 
$6.00. — The  accurate  methods  of  mod¬ 
ern  linguistic  research  have  not  been  ap¬ 
plied  here:  phonetic  notation  by  means 
of  popular  equivalents,  such  as  “a,  ah, 
aw,  o,  oh,  ow”;  and  some  really  too  sub¬ 
jective  descriptions  of  speech  sounds, 
whether  they  be  Cockney  diphthongs  or 
French  nasals,  arc  but  two  of  the  short¬ 
comings  of  this  book  in  the  eyes  of  a 
phonetician.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
good  and  useful,  for  it  serves  its  purpose, 
which  is  to  enable  actors  to  imitate  the 
speech  of  foreigners  in  the  American 
language,  as  well  as  the  English  dia¬ 
lects  of  the  British  Isles,  thus  helping 
greatly  in  portraying  foreign  charac¬ 
ters.  Such  imitations  have  nothing  very 
scientific;  they  arc  approximate,  impres¬ 
sionistic,  and  therefore  it  is  enough  that 
the  phonic  descriptions  themselves  be 
approximate.  They  should  be  abundant 
in  number,  and  they  are.  They  furnish 
a  wealth  of  information.  The  plan  for 
each  dialect  generally  includes  some  no¬ 
tions  of  phrase  intonation,  long  lists  of 
vowel  and  consonant  differences  with 
examples  for  drill,  some  grammatical 
and  idiomatic  features,  and  an  introduc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  authors  very  boldly 
try  to  establish  the  relation  between  the 
personal  characteristics  of  the  nationals 
and  their  linguistic  habits.  This  also  will 
be  very  helpful  to  the  actor. 

Although  this  book  is  addressed  to  the 
general  public  and  not  to  professional 
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linguists,  wc  suggest  the  addition  of 
IPA  transcriptions  and  more  attention 
to  the  major  phonetic  features:  type  of 
syllable,  type  of  stress,  type  of  intonation, 
voice  quality.  At  times,  a  single  one  of 
these  would  suffice  in  portraying  the  dia¬ 
lect. — Pierre  Delattre.  University  of 
Oklahoma. 

Antonio  Gomez  Robledo.  The  Buca- 

reli  Agreements  and  International 
Law.  Mexico.  National  University.  1940. 
xiv  +  229  pages. — Professor  Robledo 
believes  strongly  that  the  unvarying  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  North  American  Union  to¬ 
ward  her  sister  American  nations  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  toward  the  Mexican  Republic 
in  particular,  has  been  one  of  imperial¬ 
ism  and  of  domination.  He  feels  that 
this  policy  was  particularly  exemplified 
in  the  attitude  taken  by  our  government 
in  respect  to  the  expropriations  under¬ 
taken  by  Mexico  in  pursuance  of  her 
policies  of  agrarian  and  mineral  reform, 
and  that  the  agreements  which  under¬ 
took  to  solve  the  dispute  arising  out  of 
those  expropriations  represented  a  pusil¬ 
lanimous  yielding  up  by  the  Mexican 
government  of  a  position  wholly  justi- 
hed  in  International  Law,  in  response 
to  a  brutal  and  illegal  demand  imple¬ 
mented  solely  by  overpowering  force. 
This  thesis  he  expounds  brilliandy,  but 
with  a  savage  intemperance  of  language 
which  spares  neither  us  of  the  North 
American  Republic  nor  his  own  com¬ 
patriots  whom  he  accuses  of  betraying 
their  nation.  Even  the  Mexican  judiciary 
is  assailed,  in  language  going  far  beyond 
that  ever  assumed  by  the  most  savage 
critics  of  our  judicial  institutions,  for 
decisions  recognizing  violation  of  prop¬ 
erty  rights  of  foreigners  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  programs  of  reform.  He  re¬ 
joices  in  the  measures  of  1938,  which 
seemed  to  repudiate  the  principles  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Bucareli  Agreements,  and, 
while  his  publication  date  was  too  early 
to  enable  him  to  express  his  views,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  regards  the  1941 
agreement  for  the  settlement  of  the 
claims  arising  from  these  measures,  and 
the  award  entered  by  the  Mexican  and 


North  American  experts  in  1942  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  terms  of  this  agree¬ 
ment,  with  the  same  intense  abhorrence 
that  he  feels  for  the  Bucareli  Treaties. 

The  argument  is  forceful.  If  one  ac¬ 
cepts  Professor  Robledo’s  hypotheses, 
and  honors  without  question  his  au¬ 
thorities  and  his  citations,  his  conclu¬ 
sions  follow  logically.  However,  one 
who  approaches  the  issue  objectively 
will  be  more  likely  to  agree  with  the 
proposition  of  a  recent  writer,  [Herz, 
Expropriation  of  Foreign  Property,  35 
Am.  J.  Int.  Law,  242  (1941)]  that  “a 
coherent  theory  of  expropriation  as  a 
separate  institution  has  not  been  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  literature  of  international 
law.”  A  perusal  of  his  article,  and  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  authorities  and  prece¬ 
dents  which  he  cites,  will  lead  one  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Mexican  program 
of  expropriation  without  compensation 
is  not  quite  so  indisputably  justified  by 
'international  law  as  Professor  Robledo 
contends.  Hence,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  setdements  which  have  been  entered 
into  represent  retreats  by  Mexico  from 
impregnable  positions.  It  is  equally  ques¬ 
tionable  that  they  constitute  unilateral 
acceptance  of  the  posidon  insisted  upon 
by  our  government  and  our  nationals. 
Certainly  there  are  many  people  in  this 
country  who  feel  that  our  government 
maintained  too  regraded  a  line,  and  did 
not  defend  it  with  sufficient  tenacity. 
Professor  Robledo’s  contribution  must 
be  regarded  as  in  the  field  of  polemics 
rather  than  in  that  of  objeedve  enlight¬ 
enment.  Even  thus  regarded,  he  might 
have  profited  by  attention  to  the  familiar 
proverb  that  one  catches  more  Hies  with 
molasses  than  with  vinegar. — Maurice 
H.  Merrill.  University  of  Oklahoma 
School  of  Law. 

*  A.  J.  Barnouw  and  B.  Landhecr. 

The  Contribution  of  Holland  to  the 
Sciences.  A  Symposium.  New  York. 
Querido.  1943.  $3.50. — In  nineteen 
chapters,  written  by  Netherlands-edu¬ 
cated  Dutch  scholars,  almost  all  of  them 
now  aedve  in  the  United  States,  the 
reader  is  informed  of  the  outstanding 
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contributions  of  Dutch  scientists  in  many  work,  but  supplementing  it.  Stubborn 
fields  of  knowledge.  The  editors  did  not  champion  of  a  square  deal  for  our 
undertake  to  compile  a  handbook,  but  Southern  neighbors,  he  is  rarely  what 
only  to  offer  a  popular  account  of  Dutch  could  be  called  a  genial  writer.  Stylis- 
scientific  achievements,  showing  where  tically  he  is  often  careless  and  sometimes 
possible  how  certain  characteristics  of  obscure.  But  there  is  substance  and  gusto 
this  activity  resulted  from  national  traits  in  his  books,  and  this  is  one  of  his  best, 
and  local  circumstances.  They  have  care-  It  is  probably  better  than  if  he  had  writ- 
fully  avoided  national  or  chauvinistic  ten  it  according  to  a  definite  plan.  His 
bias  and  have  not  failed  to  indicate  short-  general  purpose  has  been  to  promote 
comings.  But  they  have  faithfully  re-  Angloamerican-Latinamerican  sympathy 
corded  the  remarkable  scientific  progress  by  showing  Angloamericans  what  each 
of  the  Netherlands,  particularly  since  of  the  Latin  American  countries  is  like, 
the  Reformation,  which  was  one  of  the  But  when  he  attacks  the  Mexican  prob- 
important  factors  in  the  development  of  lem,  for  instance,  he  follows  his  sweet 
Dutch  spiritual  and  cultural  life.  In  the  will  or  his  divine  daemonium  and 
humanities,  two  trends  of  thought  are  handles  it  in  one  way,  namely  in  the 
traceable:  Calvinism  and  Humanism,  form  of  a  gorgeous  semi-ironical  his- 
Bible  study  and  Biblical  criticism  led  to  torical  chronicle  by  Presidents;  whereas 
research  in  the  Oriental  languages,  as  his  section  on  Peru  is  a  near-lyrical  ef- 
did  colonial  expansion.  The  Dutch  con-  fusion,  filled  with  the  majesty  of  nature 
tribution  has  b^n  notable  at  this  point,  and  marvelous  excursions  into  Indian 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  Holland  was  psychology.  In  the  end  one  has  infor- 
the  cradle  of  International  Law — Gro-  mation  and  insight  all  along  the  line, 
tius,  Asser  and  van  Vollenhoven  are  stars  and  every  honest  reader  must  have 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  this  field.  His-  gained  in  respect  and  sympathy  for  our 
tory  of  art  and  architecture  are  given  proud,  sensitive,  prevailingly  well-mcan- 
extensive  treatment.  There  are  essays  ing  neighbors.  The  last  chapter,  entided 
dealing  with  Theology,  Philosophy,  Phi-  What  Does  Latin  America  Expect  from 
lology.  Psychology,  Sociology,  Histo-  the  War?  is  a  symposium  of  opinions 
riography  (only  of  the  Netherlands),  from  75  Latin  American  intellectuals. 
Political  Economy,  Musicology,  Library  few  of  whom  have  anything  profitably 
and  Archival  Science,  Astronomy,  Math-  concrete  to  suggest,  but  the  totality  of 
ematics,  Physics  (in  which  the  contri-  whose  reactions  do  give  the  reader,  as 
bution  of  Dutchmen  has  been  especially  Carleton  Beals  phrases  it,  “the  sensation 
notable — van  Hoff  van  der  Waals,  Kam-  of  a  fresh  and  vital  world,  fully  confi- 
erlingh  Onnes,  Lorentz  and  Zeeman  all  dent  of  itself,  moving  without  fear  to- 
received  the  Nobel  Prize),  Chemistry,  ward  its  destiny.” — R.  T.  H. 

Medicine  (Eykman,  Donders),  Plant 

Biology  (Hugo  de  Vries). — ^It  is  to  be  *  Vojta  BeneS.  The  Vanguard  of  the 
regretted  that  there  is  not  a  detailed  in-  "Drang  nach  Osten.”  Chicago, 
dex. — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema.  Library  Czechoslovak  National  Council  of 
of  Congress.  America.  1943.  183  pages. — Had  this 

little  book  been  written  in  the  days  of 
*  Carleton  Beals.  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  the  Munich  Pact,  or  even  before  March 
Horn.  Boston.  Houghton,  MifHin.  15,  1939,  when  Czechoslovakia  was  in- 
1943.  377  pages.  $3.50. — Carleton  Beals  vaded,  it  would  not  have  received  much 
has  written  a  number  of  books  on  Latin  credit.  So  effective  had  been  Goebbels 
America,  but  he  rarely  repeats  himself,  propaganda  and  so  powerful  the  wish- 
He  is  constantly  on  the  move,  physically  ful  thinking  of  many  nations  that  Hit- 
and  spiritually,  and  every  new  volume  ler  himself  had  to  blast  their  misconcep- 
of  his  represents  new  information  and  tions  with  the  bombs  of  his  warplanes 
new  ideas — ^not  contradicting  his  earlier  over  Poland,  England,  Belgium  and  Rot- 
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terdam,  and  shatter  their  smug  com¬ 
placency  with  the  murder  of  millions 
of  Poles,  Jews,  Yugoslavs  and  Russians 
and  the  systematic  extermination  of  the 
intellectual  leaders  of  Europe.  This 
little  book,  by  a  brother  of  President 
BeneS  of  Czechoslovakia,  who  was  him¬ 
self  a  leader  of  the  American  Czecho¬ 
slovaks  during  World  War  I  and  who 
during  the  period  between  the  wars  was 
Inspector  General  of  the  Bohemian 
schools,  offers  evidence  that  the  Nazis 
were  not  interested  in  the  fate  of  the 
three  million  German  immigrants  in 
the  Czech  countries,  but  only  sought  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  bastion  of  Bo¬ 
hemia,  which  for  fifteen  centuries  had 
cficctively  barred  the  way  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  “Drang  nach  Osten.”  BeneS  em¬ 
phasizes  also  that  the  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  racial  minorities  of  Central  Eu¬ 
rope  create  a  moral  and  political  prob¬ 
lem  rather  than  one  of  territory,  and 
that  it  is  once  more  necessary  to  com¬ 
bat  the  erroneous  notion  that  the  Munich 
controversy  about  Czechoslovakia  was 
a  result  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  the  al¬ 
leged  source  of  all  evil. — Bene§  relies 
mainly  on  Czech  sources.  Why  does  he 
not  cite  Elizabeth  Wiskemann’s  well 
known  and  reliable  Czechs  and  Ger¬ 
mans  (Oxford  University  Press.  1938)? 
In  general,  his  book  is  scholarly  and 
well-balanced.  It  is  indispensable  for  the 
understanding  of  the  minorities  problem 
of  Central-Eastern  Europe. — Joseph  S. 
Roucel(.  Hofstra  College. 

**  Jacob  Burckhardt.  Force  and  Free¬ 
dom:  Reflections  on  History.  Trans¬ 
lation  and  Introduction  by  James  Hast¬ 
ings  Nichols.  New  York.  Pantheon 
Books,  Inc.  1943.  $3.00. — Jacob  Burck¬ 
hardt  is  one  of  those  great  conservative 
minds  of  the  last  century  who  behind 
the  apparent  strength  of  the  ideals  of 
their  time  saw  their  inherent  weakness 
and  as  lonely  prophets  foretold  the  re¬ 
volt  of  the  masses  and  the  totalitarian 
reaction.  While  Burckhardt’s  works  on 
Cultural  and  Art  History  have  become 
the  common  property  of  the  educated 
dasses  everywhere,  his  even  more  im¬ 


portant  analysis  of  the  creative  and  de¬ 
structive  forces  in  history,  as  expounded 
in  his  letters  and  in  his  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Basel,  have  been  imde- 
servedly  neglected.  His  letters  have  not 
yet  found  an  English  translator.  For¬ 
tunately  his  other  timely  work,  the 
Weltgeschichtliche  Betrachtungen,  now 
appears  in  English  garb.  In  addition  to 
the  translation,  Mr.  Nichols  furnishes  a 
masterly  introduction  to  Burckhardt’s 
background  and  ideas.  Burckhardt  deals 
with  the  problems  which  we  have  to  face 
today  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  reconstruc¬ 
tion;  the  interrelations  of  the  three  great 
powers.  State,  Religion  and  Culture. 
Even  more  interesting  are  the  essays  on 
Great  Men  in  History  and  Fortune  and 
Misfortune  in  History.  The  most  strik¬ 
ing  part  of  the  entire  work,  however, 
are  the  35  pages  on  Crises  of  History, 
one  of  the  most  thorough  analyses  of  the 
psychological  and  sociological  aspects  of 
revolutions  that  have  been  written  since 
Thucydides.  One  who  reads  Burck¬ 
hardt’s  words  today  is  surprised  that 
they  could  have  been  spoken  seventy 
years  ago,  when  the  ideals  of  progress, 
peaceful  business  and  bourgeois  liberal¬ 
ism  seemed  to  have  conquered  the 
world,  and  no  one  would  have  dreamed 
that  Burckhardt’s  conservative  and  pes¬ 
simistic  outlook  on  the  nature  of  man 
and  the  state  would  find  such  terrible 
confirmation  in  the  twentieth  century. 
— Feltx  M.  Wassermann.  Southwestern 
College,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

*  Hubert  Herring.  Mexico.  The  Mal(- 
ing  of  a  Nation.  New  York.  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Association.  1942.  96  pages. 
25  cents. — This  contribution  to  the  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Association’s  series  of 
“Headline  Books’’  is  remarkable  for  its 
clarity,  its  sanity  and  its  unbiased  ap¬ 
proach  to  Mexico’s  problems.  It  clears 
away  a  lot  of  misconceptions  and  pre¬ 
pares  the  reader  for  a  growing  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  as  perhaps  no 
other  book  has  done.  One  does  a  lot  of 
current  reading  on  Mexico  without 
somehow  being  able  to  remember  cer¬ 
tain  essential  facts.  Mr.  Herring  knows 
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how  to  bring  them  into  relief.  The 
writer  of  these  lines  will  not  so  easily 
forget  that  the  egido,  or  communal  vil¬ 
lage,  dates  back  to  1573,  not  to  1917; 
that  distinguished  priests  were  the  most 
resolute  friends  of  the  Indians,  especial¬ 
ly  in  the  16th  century;  that  the  first  au¬ 
thentic  social  revolutionaries  in  all  of 
Latin  America  were  two  Mexican 
priests;  that  the  history  of  the  oil  con¬ 
troversy  goes  back  to  “the  Spanish  doc¬ 
trine  of  state  ownership  of  subsoil 
wealth;”  that  Mexicans  arc  poor  pri¬ 
marily  because  their  land  is  poor,  which 
makes  exploitation  all  the  more  intoler¬ 
able.  .  .  .  It’s  a  digest,  but  for  any  suit¬ 
case  going  to  Mexico  it  is  far  better  than 
the  usual  run  of  news-stand  Digests. — 
W.  A.  W. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Acad¬ 
emy  for  Jewish  Research,  vol.  XII 
(in  English,  with  a  Hebrew  section). 
New  York.  1942.  195  pages. — The  vol¬ 
ume  contains,  besides  material  on  the 
organizational  affairs  of  the  American 
Academy  for  Jewish  research  and  a  nec¬ 
rology  of  the  Academy’s  late  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Jacob  Z.  Lauterbach,  several  his¬ 
torical  studies  by  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  scholars.  The  longest  contributions 
and,  at  the  same  time,  those  of  the  great¬ 
est  interest  for  the  general  public,  arc 
the  essays  of  Salo  W.  Baron  and  Joshua 
Starr.  In  The  Jewish  Factor  in  Me¬ 
dieval  Civilization,  Professor  Baron  clar¬ 
ifies  the  role  of  the  Jews  in  Moham¬ 
medan  civilization  (the  Iberian  penin¬ 
sula)  and  the  Catholic  world  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Even  numerically  the 
Jews  constituted  a  larger  clement  in  the 
general  population  than  is  usually  as¬ 
sumed.  Great  influence  was  exerted  by 
converted  Jews;  in  Spain,  large-scale 
conversions  took  place  between  1391 
and  1415  and  in  1492;  some  of  Chris¬ 
tianity’s  outstanding  thinkers,  like  Pet¬ 
rus  Alfonsi,  author  of  the  Doctrina  cler- 
icalis,  were  of  Jewish  descent.  Baron  also 
discusses  the  Jewish  contributions  to  the 
economic  system  of  medieval  Europe, 
the  development  of  science  and  philoso¬ 
phy  by  the  Jews  (often  through  Chris¬ 


tian-Jewish  collaboration,  especially  in 
the  study  of  the  Bible)  and  their  influ¬ 
ence  as  a  social  and  political  factor.  The 
essay,  Jewish  Ufe  in  Crete  under  the 
Rule  of  Venice  by  Joshua  Starr,  tells  the 
story  of  a  strange  and  little-known 
Jewry  from  1204  to  1669;  it  had  a  wcll- 
dcvclopcd  communal  life  and  in  Elijah 
b.  Elqanah  Capsali  produced  an  out¬ 
standing  historian,  physician,  Kabbalist 
and  civic  leader. — The  other  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  volume  arc  Jacob  Z.  Lauter¬ 
bach,  Moshc  Perlman,  Eugen  Taublcr 
and  Bernard  D.  Weinryb. — Alfred  Wer¬ 
ner.  New  York  City. 

*  S.  Harrison  Thomson.  Czechoslo- 
val{ia  in  European  History.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press.  1943.  viii  -}-  390 
pages.  $3.75. — Even  in  the  early  16th 
century  we  have  a  flood  of  tracts  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  Germans  had  been  divinely 
selected  as  the  fourth  of  the  world  mon¬ 
archies  predicted  by  Daniel,  the  greatest 
of  European  peoples.  The  development 
of  the  ideas  which  we  commonly  label 
as  Nazi  can  be  traced  in  the  works  of 
the  outstanding  German  philosophers 
and  historians  throughout  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  exaltation  of 
Dcutschtum  is  not  a  Nazi  innovation 
but  an  abiding  tendency  of  German 
thought. 

The  culture  of  Germany  has  always 
exercised  a  considerable  influence  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  American  system 
of  advanced  education,  including  his¬ 
tory,  has  been  preponderantly  German 
in  its  origin  and  traditions.  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  America’s  graduate  history 
departments  were  the  products  of  sem¬ 
inars  of  Berlin,  or  Bonn,  or  Marburg. 
They  were  imbued  with  the  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  German  Wissenschaft, 
perhaps  since  they  had  invested  their 
own  intellectual  capital  in  it.  They  tend¬ 
ed  to  regard  Germany’s  history  as  iden¬ 
tical  with  Western — ^and  thus  also  uni¬ 
versal — history.  The  history  of  non-Ger¬ 
man  peoples  has  been,  as  a  result, 
neglected  or  at  most  underestimated. 
Thomson  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
helpful  correctives  in  this  matter.  Al- 
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though  an  American,  he  secured  his  de¬ 
gree  from  the  University  of  Prague  fa 
step  which  certainly  took  courage), 
learned  the  Czech  language,  and  spe¬ 
cialized  in  the  “inferior”  history  of 
Central  Europe.  The  result  is  evident  in 
this  work,  which  traces  the  history  of 
the  Czechs,  Moravians,  Slovaks,  Ruth- 
enes,  and  Germans  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present,  and  not  only 
analyzes  internal  tensions,  but  follows 
the  relationship  of  the  Czechoslovaks  to 
other  European  countries  and  such 
super-states  and  alliances  as  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  Napoleonic  system, 
the  Metternich  system,  the  Triple  Alli¬ 
ance  and  the  Triple  Entente,  the  League 
of  Nations,  Little  Entente,  and  now  the 
United  Nations. 

The  result  is  a  long-range  view  of  the 
problems  of  small  states  such  as  the 
United  Nations  will  have  to  take  before 
we  assemble  at  any  peace  table.  Thom¬ 
son’s  historical  scholarship  is  brilliant, 
careful  and  useful.  The  historical  events 
of  recent  years  have  proved  his  basic 
thesis — that  the  trends  in  world  history 
can  be  understood  only  by  understand¬ 
ing  the  historical  development  of  the 
nations  on  Germany’s  eastern  frontier. 
He  has  helped  to  make  this  understand¬ 
ing  quite  possible. — Joseph  S.  Roucel(. 
Hofstra  College. 

**  Heinrich  von  Treitschke.  Origins  of 
Prussianism.  London.  George  Allen 
and  Unwin.  1942.  162  pages.  $2.50. — 
This  purports  to  be  the  first  English 
translation  of  von  Treitschke’s  Das 
Ordensland  Preussen,  which  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  1862.  Written  by  a  28-year-old 
“liberal,”  it  deals  largely  with  the  con¬ 
quest  of  “Borussia,”  located  east  of  the 
Vistula  River,  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  At  that  time  the  Borussians 
(later  Prussians)  were  heathen,  and  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Teutonic  Knights 
the  Holy  See  decided  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  if  the  Knights  organized  a 
crusade  against  the  heathen.  When  the 
latter  without  much  ado  threw  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  Knights  out  of  their  country,  the 
Knights  convinced  the  Pope  that  he 


should  declare  the  country  an  appanage 
of  St.  Peter  and  lease  it  to  the  Knights. 
This  arrangement  pleased  the  Holy  See 
and  the  lights  but  not  the  heathen. 
Revolutions  were  frequent  and  the 
Knights  located  in  Prussia  found  them¬ 
selves  in  much  the  same  position  as  the 
Nazi  “governors”  of  occupied  territory 
now.  The  occupation  of  Prussia  gave 
the  Teutonic  Knights  an  outlet  to  the 
Baltic,  cutting  off  Poland  and  causing 
a  centuries-old  feud  and  eventuating,  in 
1919,  in  the  creation  of  the  Polish  cor¬ 
ridor,  which  in  its  turn  had  its  part  in 
unleashing  the  present  war. 

When  the  Teutonic  Knights  became 
too  powerful,  Rome  grew  cool,  and  the 
Prussians,  still  definitely  Slavs  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  alien  race,  threw  the  Knights 
out  again  in  the  fifteenth  century  with 
the  aid  of  Poland,  and  began  their  drive 
toward  the  West  which  finally  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prus¬ 
sia  under  the  Prussian-Polish  Knights 
of  the  White  Eagle. 

Starting  with  the  year  when  this  es¬ 
say  was  written,  this  kingdom  of  Prus¬ 
sia  has  been  by  far  the  greatest  single 
peace-disturber  in  all  Europe.  In  that 
year  Count  Bismarck  laid  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  Pan-Germanism.  The  fact  that 
his  Slavic  state  is  now  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  an  Austrian  paper-hanger  and 
a  few  gangsters  is  of  no  importance.  The 
book  is  not  worth  the  $2.50  asked  for  it, 
but  if  it  convinces  even  a  few  of  our 
post-war  planners  that  we  were  not 
fighting  a — by  that  time  dead — paper- 
hanger  but  a  lust  of  conquest  which  has 
been  inbred  for  four  centuries,  it  may 
prove  to  be  worth  many  times  more. — 
Pieter  H.  Kollewijn.  Berkeley,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

*  William  Kenneth  Cornell.  Adolphe 
Retti.  (1863-1930).  New  Haven. 
Yale  University  Press.  1942.  303  pages. 
$3.00. — ^This  scholarly  monograph  holds 
the  reader  by  its  combination  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  objectivity  toward  a  relatively 
forgotten  poet  who  was  himself  always 
an  extremist.  Rett^  began  as  a  symbolist, 
quarreled  with  Mallarm^  and  others  of 
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the  group,  was  for  a  time  an  adept  of 
anarchy,  then  a  pantheistic  lover  of  na¬ 
ture  and  finally  became  an  ardent  cham¬ 
pion  of  mystic  Catholicism.  His  was  a 
restless  spirit  of  idealism,  seeking  in  vain 
for  peace  in  secular  society.  Shortly  be¬ 
fore  his  conversion  he  wrote: 

“L’heure  pise,  ma  vie  est  un  oiseau  sans 
ailes, 

Mes  voeux,  mes  passions,  mes  rives, 
mes  chimires 

Semblent  de  noirs  cypres  au  seuil  d’un 
cimetiire 

Oit  ma  jeunesse  dort  parmi  les 
asphodHes” 

The  last  third  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  works  of  piety  and  religious  propa¬ 
ganda  with  no  aim  at  literary  art,  al¬ 
though  in  passages  of  description  and  of 
polemic  he  shows  flashes  of  his  former 
vigor.  He  had  begun  with  bitter  attacks 
on  the  Church,  then  burned  all  that  he 
had  adored  and  consecrated  his  efforts 
to  bringing  others  to  the  faith.  During 
his  last  years  he  found  joy  in  physical 
suffering  which,  he  believed,  brought 
him  into  closer  union  with  Christ.  Hence 
the  work  of  his  youth  and  early  maturity 
fell  into  comparative  oblivion.  Dr.  Cor¬ 
nell  makes  no  exaggerated  claims  for  the 
worth  of  Rette’s  verse,  allowing  certain 
well<hosen  excerpts  to  speak  for  them¬ 
selves.  The  apologetic  writings  arc  skill¬ 
fully  presented;  the  ideas  arc  not  nu¬ 
merous  or  profound,  but  the  sincerity  of 
conviction,  felt  in  all  Rette’s  metamor¬ 
phoses,  admits  of  no  doubt.  He  kept 
sufficiently  in  touch  with  mundane  af¬ 
fairs  to  foresee  an  Armageddon  which 
would  far  surpass  the  First  World  War. 
The  book  offers  a  concrete  presentation 
of  psychic  phenomena  and  religious  ex¬ 
perience  not  uncommon  in  the  last  three 
generations.  Students  of  our  time  and 
future  historians  will  count  with  it.  The 
bibliography  of  Rett6’s  writings — ^vol¬ 
umes  and  contributions  to  periodicals — 
seems  definitive. — Benj.  M.  Woodbridge. 
Reed  College. 

*  Oscar  Halccki.  A  History  of  Poland. 

New  York.  Roy  Publishers.  1943. 
336  pages.  $3.50. — Manfred  Kridl, 


Wladyslaw  Malinowski,  jozef  Wittlin, 
editors.  For  Your  Freedom  and  Ours: 
Polish  Progressive  Spirit  through  the 
Centuries.  New  York.  Ungar  Publish¬ 
ers.  1943.  359  pages.  $2.50. — ^The  two 
books  curiously  supplement  one  another. 
The  reader  of  Professor  Halecki’s  His¬ 
tory  will  get  a  whiff  of  the  prevalent 
Polish  nationalism,  which  idealizes  Po¬ 
land  at  the  expense  of  historical  facts 
and  fairness  toward  other  states  and  na¬ 
tions.  In  the  other  book  the  horizon  is 
broadened  by  a  symposium  of  represen¬ 
tative  Polish  opinion  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  our  day.  One  should  read 
both  books.  The  symposium  displays  a 
brilliant  array  of  thinkers,  poets,  and 
statesmen  who  throughout  the  ages 
pleaded  for  wise  statesmanship  and  lofty 
ideals.  It  would  have  been  a  strong  and 
democratic  Poland,  if  its  ruling  class  had 
listened  to  the  voices  of  sucb  men  as 
Skarga,  Staszic,  Kosciuszko,  Mickic- 
wicz,  Lelewel,  Swietochowski,  Daszyn- 
ski,  Krzywicki,  Zeromski,  and  even 
Pilsudski,  before  he  came  to  power.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Halecki,  if  one  discounts  his  ro¬ 
mantic  Roman  Catholicism  and  intran- 
sigeant  Russophobia,  demonstrates,  un¬ 
intentionally  perhaps,  the  repeated  fail¬ 
ure  of  Poland  as  a  state,  owing  largely 
to  the  stupidity,  pugnacity,  bigotry,  and 
selfishness  of  its  ruling  gentry.  The  ca¬ 
tastrophe  of  1939  should  have  sobered 
up  the  Polish  leaders.  Indeed,  Halccki 
admits  that  the  government  of  Rydz- 
Smigly  and  Colonel  Beck  “played  into 
[Hitler’s]  hands.’’  In  the  symposium  we 
read  an  address  by  General  Sikorski,  in 
which  he  ascribes  the  swift  downfall  of 
Poland  to  “the  fault  of  the  system  which 
was  in  disharmony  with  the  nation.’’  Yet 
in  recent  months  Sikorski’s  cabinet  and 
the  Polish  “elite”  in  London  and  Ame¬ 
rica  have  shown  that  the  Polish  gentry 
is  unfortunately  chauvinistic  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  profiting  from  the  lessons  of  his¬ 
tory. — Alexander  Kaun.  University  of 
California. 

^  Walter  Scott  Hastings.  Edwin  Pres¬ 
ton  Dargan  1879-1940.  Princeton 
University.  1941.  35  pages. — Students 
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who  once  worked  under  the  late  dis¬ 
tinguished  professor  of  French  Litera¬ 
ture  at  the  University  of  Chicago  will 
welcome  this  slender  volume.  And  they 
will  probably  wish  that  it  were  not  too 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  scholarship  of 
Edwin  Preston  Dargan.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  review  his  work,  particularly  as 
it  concerns  Montesquieu,  Balzac  and 
Anatole  France.  It  is  interesting  to  re¬ 
call  his  strictures  on  Rousseau  and  Vol¬ 
taire  and  his  part  in  the  writing  of  an 
excellent  history  of  French  literature. 
But  it  is  also  important  to  remember 
his  kindly  warmth  as  a  class-room  lec¬ 
turer,  his  encouragement  and  friendly 
guidance,  and  his  willingness  to  listen 
to  the  literary  interpretations  of  his  stu¬ 
dents.— IF.  A.  W. 

*  Marvin  Lowenthal.  Henrietta  Szold: 
Life  and  Letters.  New  York.  Vi¬ 
king.  1942. 350  pages.  $3.00. — Mr.  Low¬ 
enthal  has  used  a  vast  amount  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  present  a  condensed  account 
of  the  eventful  life  of  Henrietta  Szold. 
It  is  her  own  letters  that  actually  tell 
of  her  impressions  and  experiences  with 
graphic  vividness.  Miss  Szold’s  work  for 
the  renaissance  of  Palestine  has  been 
truly  remarkable;  the  book  offers  a  pale 
reflection  of  that  work — pale  because  of 
Miss  Szold’s  modesty. — A.  K. 

*  Stephen  P.  Mizwa.  Nicholas  Coper¬ 
nicus.  New  York.  Kosciuszko  Foun¬ 
dation.  1943.  Paper,  88  pages.  Twenty- 
five  illustrations.  75  cents. — The  publi¬ 
cation  of  this  brochure  was  a  part  of  the 
Foundation’s  campaign  to  promote  cele¬ 
brations  of  the  4()0th  anniversary  (May 
24,  1943)  of  the  death  of  Copernicus. 
The  pamphlet  contains  the  equivalent 
of  thirty  full  printed  pages  of  informa¬ 
tional  material,  including  perhaps  a 
dozen  pages  of  biography,  all  written  in 
very  lucid  and  interesting  style  and  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated.  A  g(^  Copernican 
bibliography  is  given. 

The  publishers  seem  to  have  at  least 
three  purposes  in  putting  out  this  work, 
namely,  to  furnish  information  concern¬ 
ing  Copernicus  and  his  work,  to  prove 


that  Copernicus  was  a  Pole  and  not  a 
German,  and  to  secure  greater  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Polish  worth  and  Polish  culture. 
The  first  was  carried  out  briefly,  the  sec¬ 
ond  conclusively,  and  the  third  seems, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  unneces¬ 
sary.  But  if  there  are  any  who  are  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  great  contributions  of  the 
Poles  to  civilization,  they  should  read 
this  little  book. — J.  O.  Hassler.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Miecislaus  Haiman.  Kosciusz\o  in 
the  American  Revolution.  New 
York.  Polish  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences.  1943.  198  pages. — Of  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  French  and  other  Europeans 
who  came  to  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
the  American  colonics,  Thaddeus  Kos¬ 
ciuszko  was  one  of  the  most  able,  un¬ 
selfish  and  attractive.  The  standard  life 
by  Korzon  in  Polish  is  a  closed  book  to 
most  American  readers,  Monica  Gard¬ 
ner’s  English  biography  is  hardly  more 
than  an  abstract  of  Gorzon,  and  gives 
only  a  scant  sixteen  pages  to  Kosci- 
uszko’s  services  in  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  Polish  Institute  is  therefore 
to  be  congratulated  for  publishing  this 
painstaking  and  detailed  account  of  the 
eight  years  that  the  Polish  patriot  spent 
in  America.  By  ransacking  archives, 
diaries,  and  biographies  of  Americans, 
the  author  is  able  to  correct  and  expand 
Korzon  at  many  points,  and  apparently 
leaves  litde  further  to  be  said  on  the 
subject.  He  reproduces  some  portraits 
and  drawings  and  prints  many  of  Kosci- 
uszko’s  letters.  Their  quaintness  may 
be  judged  by  one  to  his  friend  GcncraJ 
Gates:  “Yours  not  forgiting  of  me  shall 
always  be  in  my  memory,  and  attach 
me  so  moch  that  no  time  not  any  Cir- 
comstance  Can’t  ever  change  my  senti¬ 
ments,  my  obligation  and  altirat  my  real 
Friendship.”  After  working  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  engineer  \mder  Gates  at  Ticonde- 
roga,  Saratoga  and  West  Point  for  two 
years,  Kosciuszko  went  south  and  served 
under  General  Greene.  After  the  war 
he  visited  Greene  at  his  home  in  New¬ 
port  before  returning  to  take  up  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  his  native  coun- 
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try. — Sidney  B.  Fay.  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity. 

*  Oskar  Maria  Graf.  Prisoners  All. 

Translated  by  Margaret  Green.  New 
York.  The  Author  (34  Hillside  Ave- 
nu^  New  York).  1943.  442  pages. — 
Wird  sind  Gefangene  was  published  by 
the  Drei  Masken  Verlag  in  Munich,  in 
1927,  was  received  with  interest  by  the 
critics  and  the  public,  and  was  translated 
into  several  foreign  languages.  Alfred 
Knopf  put  out  an  English  edition  the 
following  year,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  indifferendy  translated,  the 
book  made  a  favorable  impression  on 
the  American  critics;  but  it  had  no  great 
sale.  The  author,  who  is  now  his  own 
publisher,  is  of  the  opinion  that  our  re¬ 
cent  experiences  with  Germany  have 
given  Americans  a  more  vital  interest 
in  the  German  mentality  and  in  German 
totalitarian  steam-roller  tactics — ^neither 
of  which  has  changed  fundamentally 
since  he  was  a  boy  in  Germany — than 
we  had  during  the  lackadaisical  period 
when  the  book  first  appeared  here.  This 
record  of  a  furious  young  individualist’s 
reactions  to  individual  and  official  bru¬ 
tality  in  Germany  during  and  just  after 
the  first  World  War  has  regained  a 
measure  of  actuality,  and  the  book  de¬ 
serves  a  larger  audience  than  it  has  yet 
found  here. 

It  is  an  important  book  for  two  rea¬ 
sons.  First,  as  a  public  document  (the 
latter  part,  particularly,  dealing  with 
the  post-war  disorders  in  Munich,  b 
great  reporting).  Then,  as  the  record  of 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  mentalities 
of  our  time.  Romain  Rolland  compared 
Wird  sind  Gefangene  to  Rousseau’s 
Confessions,  and  young  Graf  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  whit  saner  or  more  respon¬ 
sible  than  the  daft  Swiss  watchmaker’s 
son.  But  there  were  difEerences.  In 
Grafs  case  the  desperate  fits  alternated 
with  periods  of  raucous  joviality.  Graf 
was,  and  still  b,  enormously  sociable 
and  entertaining,  one  of  the  great  Ba¬ 
varian  humorbts.  But  he  was  a  volcanic 
nature  that  could  endure  no  restraint, 
and  after  making  a  mess  of  hb  own  af¬ 


fairs  and  of  various  lives  around  him, 
he  seems  to  have  grown  into  a  lover  of 
his  kind  and  a  courageous  champion  of 
the  rights  of  man  by  a  process  of  general¬ 
ization.  The  violent  youth  who  could 
not  work  in  harnes  came  to  realize  that 
the  world’s  great  need  b  freedom  and 
tolerance.  Romain  Roiland’s  comparison 
with  the  Confessions  is  pale  and  inade¬ 
quate.  Poor  Rousseau  was  secretive  and 
mealy-mouthed  compared  with  thb 
dnmken,  spendthrift,  loose-lived,  big- 
hearted  young  baker’s  helper  who  be¬ 
came  a  powerful  writer  and  a  champion 
of  human  dignity. — R.  T.  H. 

*  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes.  "/  Too  Have 
Lived  in  Arcadia."  London.  Readers’ 

Union  Limited.  1943.  470  pages. — Mn. 
Belloc  Lowndes,  a  successful  and  quite 
up-to-the-moment  novelist,  here  writes 
of  her  mother’s  fascinating  experiences 
back  in  the  France  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies,  almost  as  if  she  herself  had 
participated  in  them.  It  is  an  engaging 
book,  more  so  even  than  some  of  Mrs. 
Lowndes’  novels,  giving  glimpses  of  life 
in  a  French  country  home,  in  Paris  dur¬ 
ing  the  siege,  and  in  Mid-Victorian 
London. 

Besides  the  strange  romance  of  Bessie 
Belloc,  the  subject  of  the  biography,  there 
are  pictures  of  the  vigorous  mother-in- 
law,  Madame  Belloc,  a  prolific  writer 
of  children’s  tales,  of  the  tremendous 
old  Mile  Montgolfier,  and  of  Hilaire 
Belloc,  the  author’s  brother.  Interesting 
sidelights  are  thrown  on  literary  friends 
of  the  family  from  Du  Maurier  and 
Charles  Kingsley  to  the  author  of  The 
Schonberg-Cotta  Family. — Sanford  M. 
Salyer.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Peter  Gray.  People  of  Poros.  New 
York.  Whittlesey  House.  1942.  325 

pages.  $3.00. — Peter  Gray  found  his  first 
visit  to  the  litde  Greek  island  commu¬ 
nity  thirty  miles  from  Athens  so  pleas¬ 
urable  that  he  was  lured  back  to  Poros 
seven  years  later  for  another  visit.  The 
blanders  liked  him  too;  for,  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  Panos,  the  poetic  boatman,  greeted 
him  with  a  verse,  Milto  for  joy  slapped 
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him  on  the  back,  and  Granny  Sophoula 
shrieked  with  delight.  ‘'The  sight  of  you 
is  a  happy  shining;  it  is  Easter;  it  re¬ 
news  my  liver  .  .  .  Now  you  will  live 
forever  with  us  in  Poros,  grow  old  with 
us!”  And  in  Poros  he  did  live  till  the 
tragic  Greek  Easter  of  1941  when  to  the 
cry  of  the  ‘‘Christ  is  risen!”  Komp^os 
answered,  ‘‘I  thought  He  might  rise. 
But  we  can’t  be  certain  of  anything 
ahead  of  time  any  more,  the  way  the 
world  is  nowadays.” 

Ilie  book  is  not  a  war  book  though; 
its  events  transpire  before  the  war,  so 
that  it  is  that  rarest  of  all  good  things, 
an  enchanting  and  beautifully  written 
travelogue.  Not  for  that  is  it  any  less 
rightly  named  because  ‘‘the  people,” 
modern  Greek  peasants,  every  one  of 
whom  is  a  distinct  individual,  make  the 
book  great:  Granny  Sophoula  with  her 
beautiful  Amazonian  grand-daughters 
named  for  the  Muses;  Milto,  the  boat- 
builder;  Stamo,  the  tavern-keeper;  An- 
csti,  the  clever  village  lawyer;  strange, 
demonic  Adanta,  who  wanted  to  come 
to  America;  and,  perhaps  best  of  all, 
Elainie,  the  Drunk,  a  belated  but  mag¬ 
nificent  Fury. 

In  his  characterisdcally  bright,  warm 
language,  richer  here  for  its  overtones  in 
thought,  Mr.  Gray  makes  us  realize 
that  whether  they  are  aware  or  not,  these 
peasant-folk  are  guided  in  their  daily 
life  by  symbols  rooted  in  the  great  Greek 
past;  that  wise,  tolerant,  generous,  and 
passionate,  they  are  worthy  inheritors  of 
that  great  past.  He  never  quesdons  that 
such  strength  and  balance  of  character 
as  theirs  will  survive  the  present  ghasdy 
conflict;  nor  will  his  reader  quesdon 
once  he  knows  them.  An  entrancingly 
beaudful  book! — Jewel  Wurtzbaugh. 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

^  Fred  A.  Carlson.  Geography  of 
Latin  America.  New  York.  Prendce- 
Hall.  Revised  Edidon,  1943.  566  pages. 
$6.00. — The  first  edidon  of  Professor 
Carlson’s  useful  book  appeared  in  1936, 
and  there  were  several  reprintings.  This 
revised  edidon  has  been  somewhat  en¬ 
larged  and  considerably  worked  over, 


but  remains  out  of  date  in  some  details. 
The  maps  are  disappoindng  and  the  in¬ 
dex  is  inconsistent  and  incomplete.  But 
it  is  a  litde  imgrateful  even  to  mention 
these  shortcomings  in  view  of  the  book’s 
wealth  of  matter,  attracdvely  presented 
and  lucidly  organized.  It  is  mosdy  fact¬ 
ual  informadon,  with  a  minimum  of 
moralizing;  but  it  is  all  done  brightly  as 
well  as  sympathedcally,  and  is  very  much 
more  than  a  mere  three  pounds  of  sta- 
dsdcs.  Stadstics,  in  Ladn  America,  are 
inclined  to  be  a  bit  erradc;  but  Professor 
Carlson  interprets  his  figures  stimulat- 
ingly  and  develops  characterisdcs  and 
trends  convincingly.  He  is  never  forced 
or  exaggerated,  but  much  of  his  infor¬ 
mation  is  starding.  It  may  not  have  oc¬ 
curred  even  to  the  well-informed  reader, 
for  instance,  that  the  Argentine  has  as 
much  Italian  as  Spanish  blood — since 
1857  the  Italian  immigradon  has  been 
very  much  larger  than  that  from  Span¬ 
ish-speaking  countries.  One  gets  an  ink¬ 
ling  of  the  enormous  undeveloped  re¬ 
sources  of  Brazil  when  one  learns  that 
three-fourths  of  its  endre  populadon  live 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  coast. 
One  wonders  what  will  be  the  ultimate 
effect  on  the  future  of  South  America 
of  the  fact  that  no  part  of  the  condnent 
has  a  really  generous  supply  of  fuel.  And 
so  on.  It  is  a  book  that  makes  you  think. 
—H.  K.  L. 

Mitchell  A.  Wilder  with  Edgar 

Breitenbach.  Santos.  The  Religious 
Folk  Art  of  New  Mexico.  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  The  Taylor  Museum. 
1943. — ^We  might  imagine  Mr.  Albert 
Jay  Nock,  the  American  essayist,  say¬ 
ing  something  like  the  following  to  the 
learned  and  sensidve  authors  of  this  ex¬ 
cellent  work:  ‘‘I  knew  it  all  along.  Gresh- 
ham’s  law,  which  has  far  more  than  eco¬ 
nomic  applicadon,  doomed  the  subject 
of  your  researches.  The  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  brought  econcmism,  a  so-called 
civilizadon,  to  New  Mexico  and  soon, 
mass  -  produced  pseudo-ardsdc  trash 
drove  out  a  folk  art  that  was  full  of 
‘sincerity  and  unsophisdcated  beauty.’  ” 
Well,  it  probably  had  to  be.  But  the 
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efforts  which  reached  their  climax  in  the 
labors  of  Messrs.  Wilder  and  Breiten- 
bach,  the  one  a  museum  executive  and 
the  other  a  highly-trained  historian  of 
art,  also  show  what  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be.  There  is  no  romantic  non¬ 
sense  in  the  authors’  reverence  and  re¬ 
spect  for  the  intimate  part  played  by  the 
santos  (images)  in  people’s  lives.  Stylis¬ 
tically  these  santos  have  their  basis  in 
the  Spanish  baroque  but  they  have  the 
comparatively  static  quality  of  all  folk 
art.— B'.  A.  W. 

*  Hazrat  Mirza  Bashir-ud-Din  Mah¬ 
mud  Ahmad.  Ahmadiyyat,  or  The 
True  Islam.  Talif-o-Isha’at,  Qadian, 
Punjab,  India.  Book  Depot.  (Chicago. 
The  Sunrise  Press).  429  pages. — The  au¬ 
thor  of  this  Apologia  of  the  Ahmadiyyat 
sect  of  Mohammedans,  who  are  endeav¬ 
oring  to  reform  Islam  by  a  return  to  the 
uncompromising  purity  of  its  begin¬ 
nings,  is  a  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
movement  and  is  the  third  leader  of  the 
sect,  which  now  has  some  half  a  million 
adherents,  a  thousand  or  two  of  them 
in  this  country.  Originally  written  in 
Urdoo,  the  Mohammedan  form  of  Hin¬ 
dustani,  to  be  read  at  the  London  Re¬ 
ligious  Conference  of  1924,  it  grew  to 
many  times  the  bulk  of  a  lecture  and 
has  been  translated  into  English  by  a 
Lahore  lawyer  named  Chaudri  Zafrul- 
lak  Khan.  It  presents  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  Islam  for  non-Moslems  with 
great  tact  and  plausibility,  and  is  worth 
die  attention  of  every  thoughtful  reader. 
The  author’s  father,  Hazrat  Mirza 
Ahmad,  who  died  in  1908,  is  regarded 
by  the  sect  as  the  Promised  Messiah. 
Persian  in  blood,  Indian  in  citizenship, 
Mohammedan  in  religious  connection, 
subject  of  a  Christian  monarch  and 
steeped  in  the  lore  of  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  he  was  in  the  judgment  of 
his  followers  Divinely  sent  to  unite  the 
whole  world  religiously.  He  evidenced 
his  Divine  commission  by  his  personal 
purity  and  wisdom,  by  healing  the  sick, 
raising  the  dead,  and  by  solving  many 
difficult  problems  through  implicit  trust 
in  God  (the  American  popular  press 


once  played  up  his  challenge  to  Dowie 
and  his  prophecy  of  that  ill-starred  pon¬ 
tiffs  deposition  and  tragic  end). — This 
book  will  not  make  many  converts  in  a 
country  so  indifferent  religiously  as  this, 
but  there  is  less  superstition  and  obscur¬ 
antism  in  it  than  in  many  highly  re¬ 
spected  volumes  by  Christian  theo¬ 
logians. — H.  K.  L. 

*  Edwin  Price  Booth,  Editor.  New 
Testament  Studies.  New  York. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury  Press.  1942.  290 
pages.  $2.50. — ^Eleven  American  New 
Testament  scholars  have  collaborated  in 
this  series  of  New  Testament  Studies, 
each  contributing  a  chapter.  Semitic 
Backgrounds,  Dogma,  Messianism,  “Ip- 
sissima  Verba,”  “Formgeschichte,”  Race, 
War,  Christology,  and  kindred  subjects 
are  dealt  with  critically  and  construc¬ 
tively.  While  it  is  apparent  that  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  of  the  writers  is  practical, 
there  is  not  the  least  winking  at  the  criti¬ 
cal  problems  involved.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  concise  summary 
of  the  full  fruitage  of  New  Testament 
scholarship  than  is  here  presented  on 
the  particular  subjects  treated. 

Although  all  the  writers  are  Ameri¬ 
cans,  through  travel  and  study  they 
know  European  and  English  thought 
and  as  a  result  have  sent  forth  a  series 
of  studies  that  cut  across  race,  national, 
theological,  and  ideological  boundaries. 
In  the  chapter  on  Race  Consciousness  in 
Jesus,  F.  W.  Clelland  gives  a  long  need¬ 
ed  emphasis  when  he  says,  “God  as 
Father  makes  the  free  gift  of  sonship 
without  reference  to  family  relationship 
or  racial  origin.  This  idea  is  repeatedly 
presented  in  various  ways  ...  By  thus 
making  moral  obedience  the  test  of 
discipleship,  of  kinship,  and  of  sonship, 
Jesus  necessarily  pushed  out  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  family  circle  so  that  it 
must  include  all  men  of  every  nation, 
race,  and  color.  The  leaven  of  this  spirit 
— the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule,  of  the 
Great  Commandments,  and  of  the  Fam¬ 
ily  of  God — will  continue,  so  Jesus  be¬ 
lieved,  to  ferment  and  generate  life  in 
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the  mass  of  human  relationships  until 
‘all  is  leavened.’  ” 

As  one  reads  this  volume  he  becomes 
increasingly  aware  that  here  is  excellent 
scholarship  consecrated  to  building  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth. — NicJ(  Com¬ 
fort.  Oklahoma  School  of  Religion. 

The  Holy  Qur-An.  With  English 

Translation  and  Explanatory  Notes. 
Part  I.  Qadian,  Punjab,  India.  Anjuman- 
i-Taraqqi-i-Islam.  128  pages. — ^The  Mos¬ 
lem  sect  called  the  Ahmadiyyat,  which 
is  striving  to  restore  Mohammedanism 
to  its  original  spirituality,  undertook 
some  years  ago  a  new  translation  of  the 
Koran,  with  notes,  to  be  printed  at  the 
Addison  Press,  Madras.  It  was  to  be 
complete  in  thirty  volumes,  each  to  con¬ 
tain  128  pages  %Vi  by  11  inches  in  size, 
and  was  to  carry  the  Arabic  text  parallel 
with  a  transliteration  into  Roman  char¬ 
acters,  and  with  a  new  English  version, 
plus  extremely  detailed  scholarly  and 
apologetical  notes  bulking  twenty  or 
thirty  times  as  large  as  the  text.  Appar¬ 
ently  only  the  first  volume  has  appeared. 
Prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Had- 
rat  Mirza  Bashir-ud-din  Mahmud  Ah¬ 
mad,  son  and  second  successor  of  the 
organizer  of  the  movement,  the  late 
Hadrat  Mirza  Ghulam  Ahmad,  of  Qa¬ 
dian  in  the  Punjab,  whom  the  sect  re¬ 
veres  as  the  Promised  Messiah,  the  edi¬ 
tion  is  careful  and  competent.  The  work 
of  thoroughly  orthodox  believers,  it  will 
probably  not  always  satisfy  the  scholars 
who  arc  outside  the  pale  of  the  Anju- 
man-i-Taraqqi-i-Islam.  But  the  tone  of 
the  whole  work,  though  propagandist 
and  not  colorless  like  much  scholarly 
exegesis,  is  uniformly  sane  and  reason¬ 
able.—//.  K.  L. 

*  Earl  F.  Robacker.  Pennsylvania  Ger¬ 
man  Literature.  Philadelphia.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania  Press.  1943.  217 
pages.  $2.50. — A  complete  historical 
survey  of  the  literature  of  the  language 
island  generally  known  as  the  “Penn¬ 
sylvania  Dutchland.”  The  speech  in  this 
area  is  evolved  from  the  Rhenish  and 
Alcmannic  of  the  original  setders  and 


has  erroneously  come  to  be  called 
“Dutch.”  Robacker  approaches  his  sub¬ 
ject  with  penetration  and  competence. 
He  finds  five  fairly  distinct  periods  in 
the  span  of  time  discussed,  which  began 
in  1683.  Religious  themes  and  High  Ger¬ 
man  dominated  until  1800.  Afterward, 
and  up  to  the  Civil  War,  literary  use  of 
the  dialect  developed,  and  for  some  forty 
years  thereafter  it  was  used  consciously 
and  extensively  in  writing,  certain  news¬ 
paper  columns  contributing  greatly  to 
its  popularization.  During  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  present  century  an  interest  in 
local  color  was  dominant;  writers  in 
English  readily  succumbed  to  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  exploiting  the  local  color  and 
often  misrepresented  the  speakers  of  the 
traditional  vernacular  whom  they  mis¬ 
understood  or  even  disdained.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  writing  in  the  dialect,  and  in  Eng¬ 
lish  about  local  themes,  shows  more 
serious  attention  to  all  phases  of  this 
regional  culture. 

This  book  can  be  regarded  as  the 
foundation  for  any  further  research  in 
this  field  for  a  long  time  to  come.  But 
it  also  contributes  its  share  toward  cor¬ 
recting  some  prejudices  and  promoting 
neighborliness  at  home. — Fritz  Frau- 
chiger.  University  of  Oklahoma. 

*  Mortimer  J.  Adler.  How  to  Read  a 
Bool(.  London.  Readers  Union  Ltd. 
Chandos  Place  WC  2.  1942.  205  pages. 
— Mortimer  Adler’s  place  in  the  midst 
of  educational  controversy  can  well  be 
understood  when  one  reads  his  uncom¬ 
plimentary  remarks  about  “progressive” 
education,  though  the  charge  that  it  does 
not  teach  children  really  to  read  is  by 
no  means  original  with  him.  However, 
his  association  with  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  the  attention  which  has 
been  centered  on  this  book  have  made 
him  fair  game  for  every  kind  of  criti¬ 
cism  from  the  extremely  favorable  to 
the  epithet  “irredentist  of  education” 
applied  to  him  and  others  in  a  recent 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature  article. 

Briefly,  Adler  believes  that  a  book 
worth  reading  at  all  deserves  three  dif¬ 
ferent  readings,  though  a  proficient 
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reader  may  learn  to  do  more  than  one 
at  a  time.  For  these  three  readings  one 
must  be  conversant  with  the  sciences  of: 
(1)  grammar,  for  the  analysis  of  the 
book’s  structure;  (2)  logic,  for  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  its  contents;  and  (3) 
rhetoric,  in  order  to  criticize  the  manner 
in  which  it  communicates  its  informa¬ 
tion.  Under  these  three  heads  he  gives 
eleven  specific  rules  for  reading. 

Mr.  Adler  does  not  intend  his  rules  to 
apply  to  fiction  or  poetry.  He  makes  it 
clear  that  they  are  for  informative  lit¬ 
erature.  Agreement  or  disagreement 
with  the  writer’s  conclusions,  even  when 
backed  up  by  reasons,  hardly  seems  like 
an  adequate  critical  criterion,  but  never¬ 
theless  it  might  not  hurt  book  reviewers 
to  know  the  rules  even  if  deadlines  do 
not  encourage  complete  adherence  to 
them. — Olive  Hawes.  Washington,  D.C. 

^  Heinrich  Heine.  Worlds  of  Prose. 

Edited  by  Hermann  Kesten,  with  a 
preface  by  Louis  Untermeyer.  New 
York.  L.  B.  Fischer.  1943.  346  pages. 
$3.00. — This  fresh,  salty  edition  of  Hein¬ 
rich  Heine’s  prose  is  a  book  that  certain¬ 
ly  merits  more  than  passing  attention. 
Writing  of  the  Romantic  School,  Heine 
observed:  “In  art,  the  great  and  terrible 
is  much  easier  to  present  than  the  small 
and  neat.”  Heine’s  art,  prose  and  verse, 
is  that  of  the  small  and  neat.  These  es¬ 
says  carefully  avoid  sentimentality. 
Heine  is  peppery,  effervescent  with  Aris- 
tophanic  humor,  Byronic  in  his  irony, 
and  always  extremely  readable.  But  his 
writing  is  not  frivolous.  It  is  the  highly 
revelatory  work  of  a  German  Jew  who 
loved  and  hated  his  Fatherland  in  one 
complex  emotion.  He  knew  that  Ger¬ 
man  philosophy,  for  instance,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  matter.  But  he  feared  to  see  the 
uanscendental  idealist  take  active  part 
in  revolution  and  identify  himself  with 
the  work  of  destruction.  He  was  afraid 
of  “the  demoniac  energies  of  ancient 
German  pantheism”  and  of  “that  fight¬ 
ing  folly  that  we  find  among  the  ancient 
Germans.”  Heine  came  to  love  the 
French  for  their  clear  reason  and  their 
unquestioned  need  of  liberty.  They 


didn’t  try  to  explain  it  away  as  had 
many  of  Ae  German  philosophers.  They 
knew  how  to  live  with  liberty.  He 
warned  the  French:  “Beware!  I  wish 
you  well;  that  is  why  I  tell  you  the  bitter 
truth.  You  have  more  to  fear  from  a  lib¬ 
erated  Germany  than  from  the  whole 
Holy  Alliance  with  all  its  Croats  and 
Cossacks.”  Liberty,  in  Germany,  was  a 
senile  grandmother.  Germany  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  with  her. — Richard 
Vowles.  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

*  Friar  Luis  de  Le6n.  The  Perfect 
Wife.  By  Alice  P.  Hubbard  (Sister 
Felicia  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne).  Den¬ 
ton,  Texas.  The  College  Press  of  Texas 
State  College  for  Women.  1943.  xxxv 
-f-  102  pages.  $2.50  net. — An  English 
translation  of  this  little  treatise  was  Tong 
overdue.  It  is  not  the  greatest  work  of 
this  incomparable  lyric  poet  and  master 
of  Spanish  prose.  His  greatest  work  in¬ 
deed  was  never  written.  His  literary  ac¬ 
tivity  was  snatched  in  stolen  moments 
of  a  very  busy  life.  But  the  mark  of  the 
lion  is  here:  the  glowing  fervour,  con¬ 
centrated  phrase  and  penetrating  direct¬ 
ness  are  as  much  in  evidence  as  in  bis 
longer  treatises.  In  the  original  Span¬ 
ish  La  perfecta  casada  has  gone  through 
scores  of  editions,  and  this  English  ver¬ 
sion,  with  its  admirable  biographical 
introduction  and  its  appendix  of  unob¬ 
trusive  but  often  illuminating  notes,  is 
sure  of  a  ready  welcome.  A  subject  index 
to  the  second  edition  might  serve  to 
show  the  variety  of  interest  unexpectedly 
contained  in  these  few  pages.  In  many 
ways  this  three  and  a  half  centuries-old 
work  is  strangely  modern.  External  cir-  ‘ 
cumstances  have  evolved  so  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  hundred  years  that  we  arc 
apt  to  forget  how  unchanged  are  the 
essential  conditions  and  hmdamental 
character  of  human  existence.  Luis  de 
Le6n  knows  nothing  of  bridge  players, 
but  he  exhorts  women  not  to  neglect 
their  household  duties  and  the  nursing 
of  their  babies  in  order  to  go  “wanning 
the  floors  of  churches.”  He  dweUs  on 
the  virtue  of  cleanliness,  on  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  the  early  morning  which  is  slept 
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away  and  on  the  value  and  nobility  of 
the  life  of  the  peasants,  whom  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  “healthy  and  merry.”  His  was 
one  of  the  first  voices  in  Europe  to  cham¬ 
pion  the  poor,  peasants  and  servants, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  declared  that 
poverty  was  harsher  in  its  reputation 
than  in  reality.  He  warns  mistresses  not 
“to  think  their  own  flesh  the  flesh  of 
angels  and  their  servants  to  be  made  of 
the  flesh  of  dogs,”  since  they  are  “of 
one  and  the  same  substance,”  differen¬ 
tiated  not  by  provident  Nature  but  by 
blind  Fortune;  and  he  has  pertinent  re¬ 
marks  on  the  absurdity  of  fashions  in 
dress  and  on  the  painting  of  faces.  This 
he  considered  an  extraordinarily  dirty 
practice,  and  added  cruelly  that  ^e  aes- 
thedc  effect  was  not  quite  so  good  as 
the  ladies  imagined. — Aubrey  F.  G.  Bell. 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Walter  Owen.  Faust.  Buenos  Aires. 

Privately  published  at  356  Sarmiento 
St.  1943.  104  pages.  $2.00.  m.-n. — ^An 
Englishman  long  resident  in  Argentina 
has  collaborated  with  the  Argentine 


artist  Enrique  Rapela  to  bring  to  life 
for  English  readers  one  of  the  three  or 
four  gems  of  gaucho  poetry,  Estanislao 
del  Campo’s  Fausto,  as  earlier  he  made 
a  translation  of  Martin  Fierro.  This  is  a 
lively  version,  and  much  nearer  to  the 
Spanish  original  than  one  would  expect 
from  reading  the  author’s  preface.  It 
follows  Del  Campo’s  metricid  scheme, 
and  by  the  use  of  North  American  cow¬ 
boy  lingo  (learned  by  the  translator 
from  the  pages  of  Cowboy  Tales  and 
other  pulp  magazines)  lets  readers  share 
the  mental  processes  of  a  naive,  unlet¬ 
tered  gaucho  who  blunders  into  a  per¬ 
formance  of  Gounod’s  Faust  in  el  Teatro 
Col6n,  back  in  1866.  The  cowboy 
thought  it  was  all  real,  and  so,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  El  Polio  (called  by 
the  translator  “Chick”)  tells  his  friend 
Laguna  about  his  sight  of  the  devil. 

With  this  production,  Mr.  Owen 
clinches  his  claim  as  official  translator 
of  the  gauchos.  He  should  now  tmn  his 
talents  to  the  English  translation  of 
Santos  Vega  or  La  cautiva. — W.  K. 
Jones.  Miami  University. 
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^  Alexander  Hess.  Blyi  jsme  v  bitvi  o 
Anglii.  New  York.  New  Yorkske 
Listy.  1943. 120  pages.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 
—A  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  army  tells  the  story  of  the  Czecho¬ 
slovak  pilots  who  had  a  part  in  the  Bat¬ 
tle  of  Britain.  Colonel  Hess  was  one  of 
those  fighter  pilots  of  whom  Churchill 
said  “Never  in  the  field  of  human  con¬ 
flict  was  so  much  owed  by  so  many  to 
so  few.”  His  book  is  a  moving  docu¬ 
ment  of  the  courage  of  the  sons  of  a 
crushed  small  nation  who  refused  to  be 
defeated  and  struggled  on  for  freedom 
and  independence. — F.  C.  Weis1{ppf. 
New  York  City. 


*  Roman  Jakobson.  Moudros  Starych 
Cechu  (The  Wisdom  of  Old 
Czechs).  Chicago.  Czechoslovak  Na¬ 
tional  Alliance.  1943.  231  pages.  $125. 
— This  thoughtful  little  book  is  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  anti-German  animus 
of  representative  Czechoslovaks  from 
the  beginning  of  Czech  history.  As  the 
survey  is  related  to  the  outstanding  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  history  of  that  nation,  we 
have  in  fact  a  refreshing  re-interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  development  of  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia.  Jakobson  also  makes  frequent  ref¬ 
erences  to  the  most  recent  interpreta¬ 
tions  of  Czech  historiography,  and  thus 
ties  together  the  past  and  present  his- 
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toriography  of  that  country.  Especially 
vigorous  is  his  criticism  of  Radi’s  well- 
known  VaH{a  Cechu  s  Nemci  (of  which 
there  is  also  a  German  version),  a  book 
which  is  now  seen  to  be  merely  so  much 
more  ammunition  for  the  German 
propagandists  in  their  contention  that 
■  the  Czechs  “oppressed”  the  Sudeten 
Germans.  This  is  one  of  the  best  works 
published  so  far  by  the  Czechoslovak 
Cultural  Circle  of  New  York. — Joseph 
S.  Roucel{^.  Hofstra  College. 

*  Egon  Hostovsky.  Ul(ryt.  Published 
with  the  help  of  the  author’s  friends 

in  Texas.  New  York.  New  Yorkske 
Listy.  1943.  108  pages.  $1.50. — ^Egon 
Hostovsky  again  proves  that  he  is  the 
most  gift^  of  the  exiled  Czech  writers. 
His  novelette  Ul(ryt  (The  Shelter)  is 
blessed  with  all  the  outstanding  qualities 
of  Hostovsky’s  art:  strong  tension,  sharp 
characterization,  a  searching  analysis  of 
a  “weak  hero,”  a  perfect  picture  of  a 
troubled  time  full  of  treason  and  tur¬ 
moil.  This  story  of  a  French  engineer 
and  inventor  who  hides  in  Nazi-occu¬ 
pied  France,  rotting  in  a  hide-out  until 
he  finally  performs  a  daring  deed  for 
the  underground  movement,  is  in  a  way 
a  sequel  to  the  novel  Seven  Times  in  the 
Leading  Part,  which  dealt  with  the  in¬ 
tellectual  crisis  of  the  appeasement  era. 
Written  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  the  novel¬ 
ette  excels  through  its  rich  language  and 
skilful  composition. — F.  C.  Weisl(opf. 
New  York  City. 

*  L.  de  Jong.  Je  maintiendrai,  /.  Een 
jaar  Nazi-tyrannie  in  Nederland. 

London.  Netherlands  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany.  (New  York.  Gerard  Haagens, 
597  Fifth  Avenue).  1941.  $2.50.— The 
first  authoritative  and  comprehensive 
history  of  the  German  occupation  of  the 
Netherlands  from  May,  1940,  to  May, 
1941.  Two  volumes  are  to  continue  the 
record.  De  Jong,  who  before  his  escape 
was  Editor  of  the  leading  democratic 
weekly,  the  Groene  Amsterdammer, 
gives  a  well-rounded  picture  of  German 
tyranny  and  Dutch  behavior  under  the 


foreign  yoke.  By  devoting  a  chapter  to 
each  important  topic,  instead  of  giving 
a  strictly  chronological  account,  he  has 
gready  clarified  German  policy,  which 
was  and  is  aimed  at  gradual  Nazifica- 
tion  of  Dutch  life  and  thought.  He  has 
cleverly  selected  and  co-ordinated  the 
great  mass  of  material  at  his  disposal. 

He  shows  that  the  German  Nazis  and 
their  Dutch  collaborators  have  so  far 
utterly  failed  to  inoculate  the  stubborn, 
highly  individualistic  Dutchmen  with 
their  theories  or  to  make  them  co-work¬ 
ers  in  their  “New  Europe”  schemes. 
Instead,  Germany’s  activities  have 
strengthened  the  Dutch  people  and  uni¬ 
fied  them  in  their  devotion  to  the  Queen 
and  the  House  of  Orange.  There  are 
chapters  on  the  German  bureaucratic 
and  terroristic  rule,  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  looting  and  consequent  misery,  on 
forced  labor  in  Germany  and  the  en¬ 
slavement  of  the  once  well-organized 
labor  movement,  on  agricultural  condi¬ 
tions  and  the  farmer’s  worries,  on  the 
activities  of  the  Nationaal  Socialistische 
Bond,  Dutch  version  of  Nazism,  on  the 
orientation  of  Dutch  political  life  out¬ 
side  of  this  party,  on  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  the  firm  opposition  of  the 
churches,  the  curtailment  of  intellectual 
and  artistic  life.  The  last  chapter  sum¬ 
marizes  the  situation  and  closes  with  the 
motto  of  the  House  of  Orange  and  of 
the  Netherlands:  Je  maintiendrai  (I 
Shall  Maintain). — Ir.  T.  W.  L.  Schel- 
tema.  Library  of  Congress. 

*  "'Deutsche  Blatter.”  (Hojas  Al-  j 
manas)  is  a  very  beautifully  printed 
and  skillfully  edited  German  anti-Nazi 
magazine  published  by  Udo  Rukser  and  I 
Albert  Theile  in  Santiago  de  Chile.  The 
magazine  stands  for  “a  European  Ger¬ 
many,  against  a  German  Europe.”  It 
excells  by  good  quotations  from  the  true 
German  literature  of  the  past  and  pres-  | 
ent.  Translations  of  Pablo  Neruda’s  po¬ 
etry,  an  article  of  Thomas  Mann  on  pas¬ 
tor  Niemoeller,  and  a  study  on  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  South  America  by  Claude  A. 
Bowers  are  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  last  issues. — F.  C.  W. 
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Boris  Kader.  Lachen  und  Weinen. 

Aus  dem  jiidischcn  Leben.  Berlin. 
Berthold  Levy.  1936.  72  pages. — Boris 
Kader  was  born  in  Lithuania,  but  came 
in  his  early  youth  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  graduated  in  law.  He  studied 
philosophy  in  Leipzig  and  Berlin.  He 
was  keenly  interested  in  music,  and 
composed  a  number  of  Jewish  folk 
songs.  Several  of  his  plays  have  been 
produced  successfully.  He  has  published 
numerous  articles  on  Jewish  and  syna> 
gogue  music,  and  has  written  stories  in 
Yiddish,  Russian  and  English.  Lachen 
und  Weinen  presents  Jewish  types  which 
arc  not  easily  forgotten.  There  is  Der 
stumme  Jeschuwnii^,  who  lives  alone  in 
an  isolated  village,  with  no  contact  with 
other  Jews;  but  on  the  solemn  festival 
days  he  remembers  his  mother’s  injunc¬ 
tion:  “Blcib  cin  Jude!”  and  joins  the 
Jewish  congregations.  There  arc  the 
three  hundred  Jewish  boys  who  die  in 
the  swift  current  of  the  Volga  rather 
than  submit  to  baptism.  And  there  are 
cheerful  types  in  the  book.  When  Reb 
Tewclc  buys  his  “Esraugim,”  there  are 
tears  in  our  eyes,  but  this  time  the  tears 
arc  mingled  with  laughter.  The  book 
is  dedicated  In  Liebe  und  Ehrfurcht 
den  unvergesslichen  Eltern,  a  charac¬ 
teristically  Jewish  touch  which  should 
have  its  wholesome  influence. — Johanna 
Meyer.  Philadelphia. 

*  I.  Griinbcrg.  Einer  fur  Alle — Alle 
fur  Dich.  Auszug  aus  cincm  Roman 
dcr  osterrcichischcn  Emigration.  Lon¬ 
don.  Free  Austrian  Movement.  1942. — 
This  pamphlet  was  published  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  an  Austrian-Soviet  Friendship 
Week,  at  the  Stoll  Theater  in  London, 
in  the  summer  of  1942.  The  description 
of  the  bustle  before  the  bookstall,  at  the 
buffet,  and  during  the  meeting,  at  which 
speeches  were  interspersed  with  songs, 
is  vivid  and  amusing,  couched  in  that 
happy-go-lucky  slangy  style  which  seems 
so  characteristic  of  contemporary  Aus¬ 
trian  writing.  The  tendency  of  the  book 
is  Red.  It  aims  at  liberating  the  world 
from  barbarous  fascism,  strives  for  a 
lasting  peace  and  an  eventual  return  to 


the  home  country,  now  unfortunately 
led  astray.  The  novel  professes  strong 
solidarity  with  the  Allies,  with  the 
united  effort  to  combat  the  common 
enemy: 

Einer  steht  fur  Alle, 

Alle  stehn  fur  Diehl 
Einer  \ann  sich  garnicht  retten, 
Gewehre  oder  Kettenl 
Einer  steht  fur  Alle, 

Alle  stehn  ftir  Dich! 

— Use  Cohnen.  London,  England. 

^  Sdndor  Sik.  Pdzminy,  az  Ember  ^s 
az  Ir6  (Pizmdny,  the  Man  and  the 
Writer).  Budapest.  Szent  Istvdn  T4r- 
sulat.  1939.  450  pages. — Peter  Pdzmfiny 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  Catholic 
clergymen  of  Hungary.  He  was  born  in 
1570  and  died  in  1637.  As  the  leader 
of  the  counter-reformation,  his  person¬ 
ality,  his  forceful  language,  his  pontifi¬ 
cal  dignity  exerted  a  remarkable  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  destiny  of  his  nation.  He 
was  also  a  great  writer.  He  infused  into 
his  native  language  the  same  creative  vi¬ 
tality  which  Martin  Luther  gave  to  Ger¬ 
man. — Professor  Sdndor  Sik’s  study  is 
a  successful  interpretation  of  his  human 
and  literary  importance.  Pdzmdny,  the 
scholar,  the  religious  leader  and  the 
writer,  is  presented  in  a  manner  that 
suggests  the  baroque  qualities  of  his 
spirit,  and  which  also  reveals  his  defi¬ 
nite  Hungarian  traits.  As  the  founder 
of  the  University  of  Nagyszombat  which 
was  transferred  to  Budapest  (the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Budapest  is  named  after  him), 
he  remained  a  symbol  of  that  tendency 
of  Hungarian  education  which  com-* 
bines  the  universality  of  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  with  the  legitimate  interests  of 
Magyar  patriotism. — Joseph  Remenyi. 
Western  Reserve  University. 

*  Orio  Vergani.  Basso  Profondo.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Garzanti.  1939.  208  pages.  16 
lire.  Illustrated. — A  fantastic  and  most 
enjoyable  book.  Written  in  the  brilliant 
style  for  which  Vergani  is  well  known, 
it  gives  the  reader  both  artistic  and  sen¬ 
timental  pleasure.  The  author  guides  us 
whimsically  through  the  realm  of  mu- 
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sic,  musicians,  musical  instruments,  mu¬ 
sical  life,  on  the  stage  and  in  the  orches¬ 
tra.  Flitting  paradoxically  between  fact 
and  playfulness,  he  is  always  charming. 
This  musical  world  of  his  is  a  little  dif¬ 
ferent  from  anything  in  America.  It  is 
the  Italian  world  of  quaint,  out-at-elbow 
actors  and  singers,  of  the  prima  donna, 
of  the  street<orner  orchestra.  Instru¬ 
ments  have  a  soul;  they  sigh  and  cry, 
and  each  has  a  story  to  tell.  The  rows 
of  empty  seats  in  the  theater  dream  at 
night,  as  the  bats  fly  about  just  below 
the  ceiling,  and  the  ghosts  of  long-de¬ 
parted  tragedians  and  singers  people  the 
stage.  It  is  a  book  of  “reveries,”  but  at 
the  same  time  a  book  that  is  filled  with 
information. — Anaclcta  Candida  Vez- 
zetti.  Smith  College. 

*  Giovanni  Papini.  Poesia  In  Verst. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1942.  262  pages. 
18  lire. — This  collection  of  poems  is  vol¬ 
ume  18  of  a  definitive  edition  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  works.  An  attempt  is  made  to  in¬ 
clude  all  of  his  poetry.  His  Opera  Prima 
(1914-1916)  is  reproduced  in  its  entirety 
with  the  exception  of  corrections  made. 
Lo  Stellato  has  been  omitted  from  Pane 
E  Vino  (1921-1926),  since  the  poem  ap¬ 
pears  in  an  earlier  volume,  Poesia  in 
Prosa.  Also  included  are  Le  mie  figliole 
(from  Cento  pagine  di  Poesia);  A  Viola 
ch’entra  in  vent’anni,  unpublished  pre¬ 
viously  and  Pesta  di  Mattina,  published 
in  hdia  Letter  aria,  August  31,  1930. 
The  Appunti  sulla  poesia  which  formed 
the  appendix  of  Opera  Prima  and  the 
Soliloquio  sulla  Poesia  which  served  as 
the  preface  of  Pane  e  Vino  appear  in 
Eresie  letterarie,  volume  13  of  the  Opere. 
The  present  volume’s  value  is  increased 
by  the  Note  (pp.  251-254),  prepared  by 
Papini  himself. — Virgil  A.  Warren. 
Carson-Newman  College. 

Guido  Milanesi.  Kaddish.  Verona, 

Mondadori.  Eighth  edition.  1942. 
22  lire. — The  popularity  of  this  work, 
first  published  in  1928,  is  evidenced  by 
the  number  of  reprintings.  The  novel, 
which  has  its  setting  in  Constantinople 
and  Smyrna,  and  relates  many  vicissi¬ 


tudes  of  maritime  wars,  has  as  a  sub¬ 
title  //  Romanzo  d’lsrael.  In  it  are  re¬ 
corded  the  experiences  of  a  Hebrew  fam¬ 
ily,  two  sisters  of  which  arc  in  mutual 
conflict.  One  becomes  the  lover  of  a 
Christian,  but  at  the  period  most  tragic 
for  her  race,  she  returns  to  her  own 
people,  voluntarily  suffering  in  a  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  occurring  in  Smyrna. 

Through  its  many  translations  this 
novel  has  attained  great  popularity 
throughout  the  Orient.  Of  his  works, 
exceeding  thirty  in  number,  this  is  the 
author’s  favorite.  Justification  for  this 
preference  may  be  found,  because  in 
many  passages,  by  deft  means,  his  sen¬ 
tences,  with  subdc  inferences  and  memo¬ 
ries  evoked,  arouse  enthusiasm  and  ex¬ 
cite  the  emotions. — Virgil  A.  Warren. 
Carson-Newman  College. 

^  Indro  Montanelli.  Giorno  Di  Pesta. 

Milano.  Mondadori.  1939. 251  pages. 
10  lire. — Montanclli’s  curriculum  vitae 
describes  him  as  a  young  Fascist  who 
is  a  veteran  of  the  Abyssinian  War.  His 
publication,  therefore,  may  be  taken  as 
an  index  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
Italian  younger  generation.  His  novel 
has  ten  principal  characters,  all  of  them 
at  the  front  of  the  stage.  There  is  no 
perspective.  The  plot  develops  and  con¬ 
cludes  in  the  span  of  one  day,  and  char¬ 
acter-analysis  and  informational  back¬ 
ground  arc  supplied  in  occasional  in¬ 
cidental  sentences. 

An  old  aristocratic  family,  old  moth¬ 
er,  son  and  grandson,  live  in  poverty  in 
a  village  of  Tuscany.  They  still  keep  up 
a  show  on  borrowed  money,  which  is 
supplied  to  the  son  by  interested  parties. 
The  old  lady,  petty  and  majestic,  pre¬ 
tends  she  docs  not  know;  and  the  son  is 
bitter  at  the  thought  that  he  owes  money 
to  unworthy  people.  A  group  of  friends 
still  cling  to  the  falling  house  and  court 
it.  The  festival  day  ( giorno  di  festa)  is 
the  celebration  of  an  anniversary  that 
gathers  them  together  for  the  last  time. 
There  is  no  sign  of  strength  for  a  better 
world  that  is  coming,  no  energy  for  re¬ 
construction.  The  young  heir  has  no 
visions.  He  is  passively  ready  to  go  to 
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Africa,  where  “there  is  something  to 
do,  you  know.”  The  only  character  who 
seems  to  be  a  rebuilder  is  a  coarse  fel¬ 
low  with  money,  back  from  the  United 
States,  who  appears  honest,  but  has  no 
ideals,  no  purity,  nothing  to  give  to 
others  for  consolation  or  redemption. — 
What  stirs  in  the  souls  of  the  young 
Italians  of  Montanelli’s  stripe  is  indeed 
arid,  fictitious  and  dumb. — Anacleta 
Candida  Vezzetti.  Smith  College. 

J.  B.  Mello  e  Souza.  Estudantes  do 
meu  tempo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Alba. 
1943.  212  pages. — This  agreeable  book 
is  made  up  of  recollections  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  experiences  as  a  student  in  the 
ancient  Colegio  Pedro  II  of  Rio.  This 
^  essayist,  novelist,  scholar  and  teacher 
dedicates  his  memoirs  to  “his  profes¬ 
sors,  his  colleagues,  his  good  friends 
. .  .”  In  a  style  that  is  simple,  agile  and 
full  of  color,  he  couches  his  recollections 
in  the  form  of  anecdotes  that  are  flavor- 
ous  and  delicate,  shot  through  with  sane 
and  wholesome  humor.  It  is  the  most 
informal  of  books.  Its  subtle  grace,  the 
neatness  and  clarity  with  which  it  re¬ 
flects  an  epoch,  remind  one  of  a  great 
book  which  was  also  inspired  by  college 
memories,  the  Juvenilia  of  the  Argen- 
tine-Uruguayan  Miguel  Can^.  In  both 
books  the  characters  are  real,  though 
enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  of  soberly 
r  poetic  reminiscence,  and  both  books  are 
I  built  like  novels.  True  stories,  reconsti- 
j  tutions  of  the  past.  Estudantes  do  meu 
I  tempo  carries  several  illustrations,  by 
different  artists.  Its  author  holds  posts 
in  the  Colegio  Pedro  II,  the  Instituto 
Lafayette,  and  the  Instituto  Santa  Ur- 
J  sula,  in  Rio. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

*  Mario  de  Andrade.  Aspectos  da 
Literatura  Brasileira.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
Americ.  Edit.  1943.  256  pages. — The 
author  of  this  book  is  an  eminent  con¬ 
temporary  Brazilian  music  authority, 
who  has  also  written  verses  of  merit. 
He  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  best  Bra¬ 
zilian  literary  critics.  In  addition  to  his 
valuable  original  work,  he  exerted  a 


wholesome  influence  on  the  literary  and 
artistic  currents  of  his  country  during 
the  period  between  1919  and  1923, 
which  are  very  important  dates  in  the 
literary  and  esthetic  evolution  of  Latin 
America.  This  new  book  of  his  develops 
the  following  themes:  TristSo  de  Ataide; 
A  poesia  em  1930;  Lasis  Aranha,  ou  a 
Poesia  Preparatoriana;  Machado  de 
Assis;  Castro  Alves;  Memorias  de  um 
sargento  de  milicias;  A  volta  do  condor; 
O  Ateneu;  A  elegia  de  Abril.  As  in  all 
his  essays,  Mario  de  Andrade  demon¬ 
strates  in  these  pages  his  solid  culture, 
his  keen  critical  faculty,  and  his  com¬ 
mand  of  a  limpid  and  very  personal  lit¬ 
erary  style.  It  is  a  book  of  critical  im¬ 
portance,  a  magnificent  piece  of  work. 
— Gastdn  Figueira.  Montevideo. 

^  J.  G.  de  Araujo  Jorge.  Etemo  mo- 
tivo.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Vecchi.  1943. 
236  pages. — This  young  Rio  poet  has  a 
delicate  mind  and  possesses  the  art  of 
animating  with  his  emotion  many  mat- 
Iters  which  others  would  never  have 
noticed.  He  is  a  romantic  poet  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  to  say, 
not  in  any  rigid  technical  connotation 
but  because  he  is  gifted  with  a  soul 
which  is  refined,  generous,  idealistic. 
His  verses  are  free  from  the  verbal  ex¬ 
cesses  and  the  sentimentality  which  have 
weakened  the  work  of  many  of  the  au¬ 
thentic  Romantics.*  His  poems  are  char¬ 
acterized  by  purity  of  expression,  sober 
harmony,  and  at  many  points  striking 
richness  of  imagination.  Among  his 
best  poems  we  should  like  to  mention: 
Balada  embalando  Maria;  Bom  dia, 
amigo  Sol;  Egoismo  na  noite  de  chuva; 
Funeral  da  montanha;  An  jo;  Caminho 
mondtono. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

M  Eduardo  Campos.  Aguas  mortas. 

Ceari.  (Brazil).  Edic.  Cla.  1943. 
124  pages. — ^This  publication,  the  sec¬ 
ond  book  from  this  new  publishing 
house,  and  we  believe  the  first  by  this 
author,  is  notable  for  its  originality  and 
its  striking  modernity  of  expression.  It 
consists  of  eleven  short  stories  couched 
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in  agile  and  nervous  prose.  The  stories 
are  based  on  actual  occurrences  in  the 
north  of  Brazil,  that  unique  and  vividly 
colorful  region,  and  their  technique  is 
one  which  is  characteristic  of  the  ablest 
contemporary  Brazilian  novelists.  At 
times  the  movement  is  very  rapid;  at 
times  the  style  is  crude  and  brusque; 
frequendy  the  skillfully  handled  dia¬ 
logue  is  incorporated  in  the  descripdve 
matter.  However  this  may  strike  the 
reader,  there  is  no  question  that  Eduardo 
Campos  shows  definite  talent  for  the 
difficult  art  of  the  short  story.  He  has 
a  keen  apprehension  of  reality  and 
knows  how  to  transmit  it  to  the  reader. 
His  stories  develop  vigorously,  and  they 
have  a  profoundly  human  character 
which  li^  them  above  the  regional  to 
the  universal. — Gastdn  Figueira.  Monte¬ 
video. 

*  Boris  Kader.  Dervachung  (The 
Awakening).  Drama  in  Three  Acts. 
Chicago.  Labor  World  Press.  Second 
Edition  1941.  112  pages.  $1.00. — The 
theme  of  this  thoughtful  play  is  the 
status  of  the  Jews  in  Germany,  and  the 
problem  of  assimilation.  The  first  act  is 
dated  Christmas,  1932,  before  Hider 
came  to  power.  The  second  act  occurs 
a  year  later,  during  Chanuka,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  The  third 
act  comes  several  years  later  still,  when 
the  Jews  are  leaving  Nazi  Germany  for 
other  countries.  The  family  of  the  attor¬ 
ney  Franz  Leventhal  had  been  living  in 
Gernuiny  for  almost  four  centuries,  en¬ 
joying  all  the  social,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  rights  of  German  cidzens.  They 
had  always  considered  themselves  Ger¬ 
mans  of  the  Mosaic  faith.  The  advent 
of  the  Hider  regime  was  a  rude  awaken¬ 
ing  for  them. 

Dr.  Kader’s  characters  are  dynamic 
and  develop  as  the  plot  grows  tenser.  It 
is  Werner,  the  rebel,  who  is  the  first  of 
the  J^venthals  to  realize  that  whereas 
merging  with  the  German  people  is  a 
desi'-able  thing,  submerging  with  them 
is  something  quite  difiEerent.  But  the  au¬ 
thor’s  optimism  is  evident  in  the  opd- 
mism  of  his  characters.  The  Leventhals 


who  emigrate  to  more  tolerant  countries 
are  optimistic.  But  there  is  also  optimism 
as  well  as  sacrifice  in  remaining  in  Ger¬ 
many  to  face  whatever  fate  may  await 
them.  There  are  many  who  cannot  es¬ 
cape,  and  who  need  encouragement  and 
cheer. — Sarah  Chodosh.  College  of  Jew¬ 
ish  Studies.  Chicago. 

“Students  of  the  two  literatures  (Chi¬ 
nese  and  Japanese)  are  impressed  by 
their  points  of  similarity  ...  It  is  true 
that  Japanese  literature  is  inclined  to 
the  heroic,  whereas  the  Chinese  writers 
despise  war  and  rank  the  soldier  very 
low  in  the  social  scale.  But  the  daughten 
of  the  Samurai  are  taught  the  same  pre¬ 
cepts  for  life  and  marriage  which  are 
instilled  into  the  young  girls  of  China, 
such  as:  ‘Humble  yourself  before  your 
dear  husband,  and  love  your  mother-in- 
law  more  than  yourself.’  We  nodee  this 
similarity  markedly  in  the  ancient  prov¬ 
erbs  which  antedate  the  period  of  mu¬ 
tual  influence,  like:  ‘If  you  can’t  paint 
a  tiger,  paint  a  dog.’  It  is  instructive  to 
study  the  influence  of  the  border  regions. 
The  Island  of  Formosa,  which  has  long 
been  Japan,  and  whose  gigantic  butter¬ 
flies  are  an  essential  part  of  Japanese 
poetics,  is  nevertheless  Chinese  in  its 
early  utterances.  Its  literary  monuments 
.  .  .  show  the  Japanese  island  mentality 
(the  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  were 
all  big,  brave  fishes)  in  the  Chinese  al¬ 
phabet.’’— (Waldemar  Oehlke  in  Die 
Liter atur,  Stuttgart). 

“.  .  .  Goebbel’s  paper  Das  Reich  la¬ 
ments  the  decadence  of  French  literature. 
According  to  him  the  only  worth-while 
writers  left  in  France  are  Drieu  la  Ro¬ 
chelle,  Robert  Brasillach,  George  Blond, 
La  Varende,  Fabre  Luce,  Lucien  Ra- 
battel,  and  of  course  ‘that  tireless  cham¬ 
pion  of  Occidental  French  culture  as 
against  the  countries  of  the  East,’  Henri 
Massis.’’ — ^From  France- AmSrique,  Dec. 
19,  1943. 

“All  literature  is  really  inhibited  ini¬ 
tiative.” — ^Johannes  V.  Jensen. 


The  Editor  Parenthesizes 


In  November,  1871,  when  France  was 
pulling  herself  together  after  her  crush¬ 
ing  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Prussians, 
and  when  the  failure  of  the  upstart 
Louis  Napoleon  had  given  strength  to 
the  movement  for  a  return  to  the  heredi¬ 
tary  monarchy,  the  liberal  leader  L^on 
Gambetta  launched  in  Paris  a  paper 
which  he  called  La  R6publique  Fran- 
(oise,  a  sane  and  dignihed  publication 
which  played  an  influential  part  in  the 
establishment  and  continuance  of  the 
Third  Republic.  In  December,  1943, 
when  France  is  on  the  eve — let  us  hope 
— of  recovery  from  an  even  more  distres¬ 
sing  defeat  at  German  hands,  a  group 
of  serious  Frenchmen  have  begun  the 
publication,  in  New  York  this  time, 
of  a  monthly  magazine  which  once  more 
bears  the  name  La  Ripublique  Fran- 
foise.  These  writers  and  thinkers — ^Jac¬ 
ques  Maritain,  Pertinax,  Gustave  Co¬ 
hen,  Albert  Gu^rard,  Paul  Rivet,  Jean- 
Albert  B^d^,  and  others  of  comparable 
caliber  and  substance — appear  to  be  as 
careful  as  Gambetta  and  his  friends  were 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  to  hold 
their  publication  to  a  plane  of  dignity 
and  responsibility  which  will  gain  the 
respect  of  the  discriminating  rather 
than  the  fanatic  adherence  of  any  group 
of  hot-heads.  “C’est  ^  ce  moment,” 
writes  the  editor,  “qu’un  groupe  de 
membres  du  Comit^  R^publicain  Fran- 
9ais  entreprend  une  revue  dont  le  titre 
est  d^^  un  programme,  un  but:  une 
France  libre,  magnanime,  grande,  ime 
France  r^publicaine.”  France  was  great 
under  Louis  Fourteenth,  but  the  day  of 
the  Louis  Fourteenths  has  passed.  If  the 
German  and  Japanese  totalitarian  states 
are  eventually  overthrown,  it  will  be 
the  work  of  the  democracies — of  which 
not  the  least  democratic  is  Great  Britain, 
for  all  her  amiable  Royalty.  Very  few 
unprejudiced  spirits  will  object  to  the 
French  editor’s  assumption  that  “ime 
France  libre,  magnanime,  grande,” 
must  be  ‘‘une  France  r^publicaine.” 


Marcel  Raymond,  in  La  Nouvelle 
Relive  of  Montreal,  quotes  from  a  let¬ 
ter  by  the  young  Belgian  poet  Alain 
Bosquet  the  confession:  ‘‘La  po^sie  est 
comme  le  dernier  refuge  pur  qui  me 
reste,  moi  qui  suis  soldat  de  I’arm^ 
am^ricaine  et  me  destine  de  bien  graves 
jeux.”  If  we  remember  correctly,  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  once  told  a  reporter  that 
the  composition  of  a  poem  provided  the 
keenest  intellectual  pleasure  he  had  ever 
known.  Any  writer  who  has  ever  worked 
an  hour  at  the  composition  of,  say,  a 
fairly  successful  sonnet,  and  has  felt  the 
cold  and  stubborn  English  language,  at 
first  so  completely  refractory,  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly  relenting  here  and  there, 
yielding  little  by  little,  in  time  begin¬ 
ning  to  co-operate,  and  Anally  carrying 
him  so  smoothly  and  beautifully  to  his 
goal  that  his  heart  is  full  and  he  gives 
God  the  glory,  will  sympathize  with 
Alain  Bosquet  and  agree  with  Rudyard 
Kipling.  The  writing  of  poetry  has  been 
a  sweet  and  noble  experience  in  the  lives 
of  thousands. 

But  even  in  Latin  America,  home  of 
singers,  only  a  smallish  fraction  of  the 
literate  population  ever  publish  poems. 
And  how  many  of  what  we  may  call 
the  non-poet  readers  And  any  particular 
joy  or  stimulus  in  reading  poetry?  A 
few  of  our  North  American  magazines 
print  poetry  as  AUer.  Many  of  them  use 
none  at  all.  Our  magazines  that  special¬ 
ize  in  poetry  rarely  attain  a  four-Agure 
circulation.  Books  of  poetry  rarely  pay 
for  themselves  in  this  country,  and  few 
of  them  are  published.  The  Latin  Amer¬ 
icans  put  out  a  good  many  poetry  book¬ 
lets,  and  we  mention  a  go^  many  of 
them  in  Booths  Abroad,  but  we  rarely 
have  any  reader  response  to  our  com¬ 
ments  on  them.  We  have  just  been  quiz¬ 
zing  ourself  on  our  personal  reactions 
to  printed  poetry.  We  realize  that  when 
we  meet  a  poem  in  an  English-language 
magazine,  be  it  synthetic  sentiment  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  or  a  bewilder- 
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ing  bit  in  one  of  the  cerebral  magazines, 
we  rarely  skip  over  it  or  go  around  it.  We 
read  it  through  conscientiously  and  go 
on,  without  enthusiasm.  Similarly  with 
verses  in  the  German  periodicals.  French 
poetry  we  cringe  from  a  little;  we  usual- 
ly  find  French  poems  hard  to  read. 
Latin-American  verses,  almost  any  of 
them,  usually  please  us  for  a  few  lines, 
then  grow  wearisome.  To  return  to  our 
questioning:  Poetry  is  much  written  but 
litde  read.  If  it  were  not  read  at  all,  by 
others  than  the  poet,  would  it  still  be 
written?  If  the  poet  knew  that  his  poem 
would  never  be  seen  by  other  eyes  than 
his  own,  would  it  still  be  a  joy  for  him  to 
compose  it?  Does  a  completed  poem 
usually  remain  for  a  long  time  stimulat¬ 
ing  reading  matter  for  the  author  him¬ 
self?  (Goethe  confessed  that  he  grew 
weary  of  Faust  in  time  and  quit  reread¬ 
ing  it).  Is  the  general  indifference  to 
poetry  as  a  literary  genre  an  unfortunate 
condition  which  should  be  corrected? 
Or  would  a  community  made  up  largely 
of  poets  and  connoisseurs  of  poetry,  Ru¬ 
ben  Darios  and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnsons, 
not  be  a  difficult  community  to  get  along 
with?  These  are  not  rhetorical  questions, 
and  we  don’t  think  they  are  entirely  idle. 

The  so-called  French  Book  Review 
Committee,  of  New  England,  whose 
present  chairman  is  Professor  David  M. 
Dougherty  of  Clark  University,  print  in 
The  Modern  Language  Journal  for  De¬ 
cember,  1943,  their  French  Book  List 
for  1943.  It  consists  of  68  tides,  graded 
A,  B  and  C.  The  committee  awarded 
A’s  to  Jules  Supervielle’s  Le  petit  hois, 
Georges  Bernanos’  Lettre  aux  Anglais, 
Peitinax’s  Les  fossoyeurs,  Henri  Peyre’s 
Le  classicisme  franfais,  Paul  Vignaux’s 
Traditionalisme  et  syndicalisme  and 
even  to  Francis  Carco’s  Nostalgie  de 
'  Paris,  but  snubbed  the  incomparable 
Colette  (Chambre  d’hdtel  and  Julie  de 
Carneilhan)  with  a  C.  Perhaps  they 
grade  on  deportment. 

Our  readers  will  hear  more  of  the 
questions  raised  by  Dr.  Delattre  in  his 


article  A  Foreigner  Views  Basic  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  this  issue.  We  sent  out  several 
copies  of  the  article  in  advance  of  pub¬ 
lication,  and  although  we  have  had  no 
reply  from  Mr.  I.  A.  Richards  and  his 
colleagues  of  the  Basic  English  group 
in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  other  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  international  language 
problem  are  making  interesting  sug- 
gesdons.  There  is  no  quesdon  that  Basic 
English  has  possibilities  of  usefulness, 
but  it  certainly  does  not  meet  all  the 
condidons  for  a  World  Language. 
There  may  be  larger  possibilides  in  the 
work  of  the  International  Auxiliary 
Language  Associadon,  a  statement  from 
which  we  print  below. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  AUXILIARY 
LANGUAGE  ASSOCIATION 

The  International  Auxiliary  Lan¬ 
guage  Association  (I ALA)  is  at  work 
upon  a  form  of  auxiliary  language  which 
it  proposes  to  make  available  to  the  post¬ 
war  world.  This  language  embodies  the 
conception  that  the  common  medium 
for  international  communication  should 
represent  as  many  national  languages  as 
possible  rather  than  be  limited  to  one 
of  the  great  languages. 

lALA  maintains  that  the  international 
language  of  the  future  must  recognize 
nadonal  sensibilides  and  that  govern¬ 
ments  will  be  much  more  likely  to  adopt 
officially  a  secondary  or  auxiliary  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  international  in  form 
and  in  spirit  than  any  one  language, 
however  internationally  used  it  may  be 
today. 

By  long  research  lALA  has  set  up 
standards  for  determining  the  degree  of 
internadonality  which  is  pracdcable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  producing  a 
language  easier  to  learn  than  any  for¬ 
eign  language.  The  main  sources  of  the 
standardized  vocabulary,  of  which  more 
than  20,000  words  have  already  been 
compiled,  are  English,  French,  Italian, 
Portuguese,  and  Spanish.  Many  other 
ethnic  languages,  however,  contribute 
to  this  international  vocabulary.  It  is 
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therefore  full  of  words  familiar  to  all 
the  many  peoples  of  both  hemispheres 
who  speak  English  or  the  Romance  lan> 
guages.  This  means  that  it  represents 
die  mother  tongues  of  North  America, 
Central  America,  South  America,  The 
British  Commonwealth,  Italy,  Spain, 
France,  Portugal,  Belgium,  together 
with  all  their  colonies,  and  the  interna¬ 
tional  commercial  centers  of  the  Orient. 

The  research  as  carried  on  has  been 
approved  by  eminent  scholars  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  United  States.  A  s|taff 
of  trained  linguists  of  different  national 
backgrounds  is  at  work  at  IAEA’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  The  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  work  by  the  war  and  the  call 
of  staff  members  to  Government  service 
have  delayed  the  scheduled  time  for 
the  production  of  the  language  which 
IAEA  will  recommend.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  is  making  every  effort  to  have  the 
language  ready  so  that  it  may  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  many  kinds  of  international 
collaboration  that  will  be  necessary  for 
winning  the  peace. 

Information  about  the  work  of  IAEA 
can  be  obtained  from  its  headquarters, 
420  Eexington  Avenue,  New  York  17, 
N.  Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Hermann  Hesse  Has  Not 
Lost  Courage 

Dear  Sir: 

An  article  in  the  Autumn  1943  issue 
of  Books  Abroad  lists  among  the  fore¬ 
most  German-language  authors  before 
1933  the  “Swiss”  writer  Hermann  Hesse, 
and  hints  that  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  or  about  him  for  a  rather  long  time. 
I  have  repeatedly  received  privately 
printed  poems  of  recent  date  and  also 
brief  letters  from  Hermann  Hesse.  .  .  . 
I  .  .  .  believe  that  the  enclosed  excerpt 
from  one  of  Hesse’s  wartime  letters  will 
be  of  interest  to  readers  of  Books 
Abroad  .  .  . — Gerhard  Friedrich,  Guil¬ 
ford  College, 


(Translation  of  the  letter  mentioned 
above,  dated  June  20,  1940,  addressed 
to  Gerhard  Friedrich,  and  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial 
Foundation  in  Philadelphia). 

“.  .  .  Your  faith  in  humanity  I  share 
completely,  although  I  am  no  longer 
expecting  anything  for  myself.  Man  is 
capable  of  much  that  is  go^  and  much 
that  is  evil,  and  when  he  has  acquired 
the  central  view  and  experienced  the 
tragical-beautiful  aspect  of  life  (which, 
to  be  sure,  happens  only  through  suf¬ 
fering),  he  is  indeed  capable  of  most 
sublime  things.  And  this  capacity  never 
ceases  to  exist — not  even  today.  It  is, 
however,  the  business  of  only  a  few; 
yet  these  form,  across  the  centuries,  a 
continuous  quiet  unity  and  tradition. 
Nothing  can  make  me  doubt  that  this 
is  true  .  .  .” 

Pan-Slavism  and  the  All-Slav 
Movement 

Dear  Sir: 

As  I  read  Stuart  R.  Tompkins’  note 
on  the  “Mouthpiece  of  Pan-Slavism,”  I 
was  constantly  reminded  of  the  old  Slav 
peasant  saying  “There  is  no  shoe  like 
another  shoe.”  To  the  superficial  ob¬ 
server,  the  All-Slav  movement  of  our 
time  might  appear  as  just  a  new  edition 
of  the  old  Pan-Slavism.  But  it  is  quite 
a  different  “shoe.”  Pan-Slavism  was  a 
political  weapon  of  Tsarist  Imperialism. 
The  White  Tsar  was  to  unite  under  his 
regime  all  the  small  Slavic  nations.  Even 
cultural  autonomy  for  the  other  Slav  na¬ 
tions  was  frowned  upon.  Pan-Slavism 
(under  strict  Russian  dominance)  was 
inexorably  opposed  to  the  democratic 
aspirations  of  the  Czechs,  the  Yugoslavs, 
etc.  The  Panslavistic  advisers  of  the  Tsar 
did  everything  to  prevent  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Czechoslovak  volunteer  le¬ 
gion  in  the  first  World  War  because  they 
feared  the  democratic  and/or  revolution¬ 
ary  character  of  such  a  movement  al¬ 
though  its  value  as  a  weapon  against 
Austria  was  apparent. 

Eikewise,  the  Russian  Panslavists  sup¬ 
pressed  Ukrainian  and  Bylerussian  lit- 
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crature  and  were  in  favor  of  wholesale 
suppression  of  Polish  culture  and  na¬ 
tional  aspirations.  The  new  All-Slav 
movement  is  based  on  the  friendly  and 
equal  collaboration  of  all  Slav  nations, 
small  and  large.  The  essay  by  Dr.  BeneS, 
President  of  Czechoslovakia,  on  The 
New  Slavic  Policy  (London.  Nova  Slo- 
vanska  Politika.  1942)  shows  that  the 
democratic  representatives  of  the  small 
Slavic  nations  look  upon  the  All-Slav 
movement  as  a  means  of  preserving  the 
liberty  and  culture  of  all  the  Slav  peoples 
and  not  as  an  instrument  of  Russian  im¬ 
perialistic  policy.  That  Mikhailovich  and 
his  chetniks  are  not  mentioned  in  the 
review  Slavyane  is  true  only  for  the  first 
few  issues.  Later  on,  Mikhailovich  is 
extensively  dealt  with — ^as  a  collaborator 
of  the  Axis  and  a  foe  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions — an  opinion  shared  by  now  also 


by  the  Allied  Middle  East  Command, 
and  indirectly  supported  by  London  and 
Washington  as  well. — F.  C.  Weisl^ppf. 
New  York  City. 

Valentines  "  W eltgeschichtee’ 
Still  Available  in  German 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  Autumn  issue  of  Boohs  Abroad, 
page  317,  we  find  a  reference  to  a  Span¬ 
ish  translation  of  Veit  Valentin’s  Welt- 
geschichte,  with  the  remark  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  original  has  entirely  disappeared. 
We  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  we 
have  a  considerable  number  of  copies  of 
its  first  volume  (Bis  zu  den  Religions- 
hriegen )  and  one  complete  copy  in  two 
volumes  (Bis  zur  Ge gen  wart)  in  stock. 
— Friedrich  Krause,  Foreign  Books.  851 
West  177th  Street,  New  York  City. 
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French  Fiction  and  Drama 

*  Georges  Bernanos.  Journal  d’un  curi 
de  campagne.  Paris.  Plon.  1936.  366  pp. 
— A  Canadian  reprint. 

*  Gontran  de  Poncins.  Jean  M^nadieu. 
New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944.  309  pp. 
$2.00. — Already  translated  into  English 
as  Home  Is  the  Hunter. 

Charles  de  Saint-Cyr.L<jTaA/e/?o«</e. 
(In  le  bayou,  Houston,  Texas,  septiime 
ann6e,  1944,  cahier  vingt-deux).  40 
pages. — Tristan  and  Iseult  play  in  four¬ 
teen  scenes. 

*  A.  Saint-Pierre,  O.  P.  Pointe  au  chSne. 
Montreal.  Editions  du  L6vrier.  1937. 207 
pp.  $1.00. — Boy  Scout  story. 

*  A.  Saint-Pierre,  O.  P.  Seul  dans  le 
bois  disert.  Ottawa,  Canada.  Editions  du 
L6vricr.  1939. 180  pp.  $0.50. — Boy  Scout 
novel. 

*  Abb6  F61ix-Antoine  Savard.  U Abatis. 
Montreal.  Fides.  1944.  $1.00. — Another 
novel  of  Canadian  life  by  the  author  of 
Menaud,  maitre-draveur. 


*  Vercors.  Les  Silences  de  la  mer.  New 
York.  Schiffrin.  1943.  68  pp. — ^France, 
gagged  but  alive. 

French  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

*  Cahiers  des  Prisonniers.  NeuchStel. 
La  Baconni^re.  (Montreal.  L’Arbre.). 
1943.  243  pp. — A  collection  of  writings 
^  war  prisoners. 

*  Andr6  Donnet.  Saint  Bernard  et  les 
origines  de  Vhospice  de  Mont-joux 
( Grand-St-Bernard ).  Geneve.  Faculty 
des  Lettres  de  I’Universitc  de  Geneve. 

1942.  160  pp. — A  doctoral  dissertation. 
^  Daniel  Fleg.  Carnets.  Santiago  de 
Chile.  Editions  de  la  Librairie  Fran^aise. 
249  pp. — The  journal  of  a  patriot. 

*  Henri  Focillon.  Moyen  Age:  Survi- 
vances  et  riveils.  New  York.  Brentano’s. 

1943.  205  pp. — Studies  in  art  and  his¬ 
tory. 

*  Andr6  Maroselli.  Des  Prisons  de  la 
Gestapo  d  Vexil.  Montreal.  L’Arbre. 
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1944.  135  pp. — Sufferings  of  a  political 
prisoner. 

K  Francois  Mauriac.  Commencements 
d"une  vie.  Paris.  Grasset.  (Montr^. 
L’Arbre).  1932.  133  pp. — ^First  volume 
of  his  memoirs. 

*  Francois  Mauriac.  Le  jeune  homme. 
Paris.  Hachette.  (Montreal.  L’Arbre). 
1926.  93  pp. — Part  of  his  memoirs,  Les 
dees  de  la  vie. 

*  Andr6  Morize.  Resistance.  New 
York.  French  Press  and  Information 
Service.  1943.  92  pp. — ^France,  1940- 
1943. 


French  Verse 

*  Louis  Aragon.  Les  yeux  d’Elsa.  Lon¬ 
don.  La  France  Libre.  1943.  63  pp. — 
The  old  surr6aliste  has  grown  less  eccen¬ 
tric  but  not  less  poetical. 

M  Raissa  Maritain.  Lettre  de  nuit.  La 
vie  donnie.  Montreal.  L’Arbre.  92  pp. — 
Her  poems.  Authorized  reprint  of  the 
Paris  edition. 


tano’s.  1944. 397  pp.  $2.50.— The  author 
was  formerly  Colonial  Minister. 

*  Jacques  Stern.  Les  Colonies  fran- 
faises.  Passd  et  avenir.  New  York.  Bren- 

French  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

^  M.-V.  Bernadot,  O.  P.  Notre-Dame 
dans  ma  vie.  Paris.  Editions  du  Cerf. 
(Montreal.  Editions  du  L6vrier).  1937. 
206  pp. — Her  role  in  the  religious  life. 

*  Berthelot  Brunet.  Chacun  sa  vie. 
Montreal.  Editions  du  L6vrier.  1942. 
165  pp.  $1.00. — Skepticism  and  conver¬ 
sion. 

*  Henri  Gh6on.  Saint  Vincent  Perrier. 
Paris.  Flammarion.  (Montreal.  Pressc 
Dominicaine).  195  pp. — A  saint  who 
forms  a  link  between  Spain  and  France. 

*  Ren6  Ristelhueber.  Mission  franfaise. 
Montreal.  Vari6t6s.  1943.  226  pp.  $135. 
— The  spread  of  French  culture  by  her 
missionaries. 

^  Dr.  Arnault  Tzanck.  La  conscience 
crdatrice.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Editions  de 
la  Librairie  Fran^aise.  1943.  231  pp. — 
When  mind  and  nature  collaborate. 

French  Miscellaneous 

^  Robert  Elie.  Borduas.  Montreal.  L’Ar¬ 
bre.  24  pp.  plus  a  dozen  plates. — The 
significance  of  his  work. 

^  Le  maitre  et  VeUve.  Montreal.  La 
Presse  Dominicaine.  1942.  201  pp. — A 
series  of  papers  on  pedagogiesu  prob¬ 
lems. 

*  New  International  French-English 
and  English-French  Dictionary.  By  Rob¬ 
ert  Morris  Pierce,  Paul  Passy,  George 
Hempl  and  Earle  S.  Randall.  Chicago. 
Wilcox  and  Follett.  1943.  1379  double¬ 
column  pp.  $2.95  and  $3.95. — An  old 
stand-by  with  up-to-date  supplements, 

g ready  reduced  in  price. 

‘  Louis  Lachance,  O.  P.  Philosophic 
du  Langage.  Montreal.  Editions  du  hh- 
vrier.  1943.  216  pp.  $1.50. — Origins  and 
functions. 

Spanish  Literature 

^  Jos^  Juan  Arrom.  Historia  de  la  li- 
teratura  dramdtica  cubana.  New  Haven. 


French  Public  Questions 

*  Jacques  Bainville.  La  Fortune  de  la 
France.  Paris.  Plon  (Montreal.  Vari6- 
t6s).  1937.  364  pp.  $1.50. — Her  civili¬ 
zation. 

*  Paul  Cardinaux.  Les  Feux  de  VOcci- 
dent.  Montreal.  Valiquette.  1943. 193  pp. 
— The  origins  and  development  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

*  R.  P.  Thomas-M.  Lamarche,  O.  P. 
Comment  rendre  Vargent  au  peuple? 
Montreal.  Presse  Dominicaine.  1939. 
Three  volumes.  238,  229,  and  205  pp. — 
Money  and  banking,  and  their  economic 
implications. 

*  T.  R.  P.  M.-A.  Lamarche,  O.  P.  and 
others.  Notre  Americanisation.  Mont¬ 
real.  Presse  Dominicaine.  1937.  269  pp. 
$0.75. — The  possibility  of  Canada’s  an¬ 
nexation  to  the  United  States. 

*  Henri  Laugier.  Combat  de  I’exil. 
Montreal.  L’Arbre.  1944.  193  pp. — ^Es¬ 
says  on  the  sad  state  of  things,  by  the 
Rector  of  the  University  of  Algiers. 

*  Roger  Picard.  La  Democratic  Fran- 
faise.  New  York.  Brentano’s.  1944.  79 
pp. — What  it  was  and  what  it  may  be. 
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Yale  University  Press.  1944.  132  pp. 
$2.50. — ^Frotn  1512  to  the  present.  Ex¬ 
tensive  bibliography. 

**  Diego  Carbonell.  Lo  morboso  en  Ru¬ 
ben  Dario.  Caracas.  Cecilio  Acosta.  1942. 
— Dr.  Carbonell,  versatile  scientist-his- 
torian<ritic,  was  a  personal  friend  of 
Dario’s. 

*  Francisco  Delicado.  La  lozana  anda- 
luz.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1942. 216 
pp. — A  16th  century  classic  in  modern 
vernacular. 

*  Juan  Pablo  Exagiie.  Enfoques  intelec- 
tuales.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943.  $3.50 
m.-n. — Essays  on  American  and  Euro- 

an  writers. 

Pedro  Leandro  Ipuche.  El  yesquero 
del  fantasma.  Montevideo.  Biblioteca  de 
Cultura  Uruguaya.  1943.  304  pp. — ^Es¬ 
says  on  Rodo,  Sarmiento,  Delmira  Au- 
gustini,  Jules  Supervielle,  Herrera  y 
Reissig,  etc. 

*  Arturo  Rivas  Sainz.  Literatura. 
Guadalajara,  Mexico.  Pauta.  1942.  143 
pp. — A  study  of  literary  subject  matter 
and  literary  form. 

^  Teodoro  Torres.  El  humorismo  y  la 
sdtira  en  Mexico.  Mexico.  Editorial 
Mexicana.  1943.  354  pp. — An  anthology 
of  satirical  humor. 

*  David  Vela.  Literatura  guatemalteca. 
Guatemala.  First  volume,  Tipografia 
Nacional;  second  volume.  Union  Tipo- 
grifica-Munoz  Plaza.  1943.  322  and  448 
pp. — By  a  scholarly  Guatemalan  journal¬ 
ist  and  lawyer. 

Spanish  Fiction  and  Drama 

^  Jose  Domingo  Arias  Bernal.  Wilhelm. 
Buenos  Aires.  Imprenta  Lopez.  1943. 
224  pp. — Epistolary  novel,  an  answer  to 
Goethe’s  Werther. 

*  Luis  Aznar.  Floresta  de  leyendas  rio- 
platenses.  Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1942. 
104  pp.  $2.50  m.-n. — Fantastic  talcs 
gleaned  from  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  Ruy  Diaz 
de  Guzmdn,  Ulrich  Schmidl,  etc. 

iX  Jos6  Bianco.  Las  ratas.  Buenos  Aires. 
Sur.  1943. 131  pp.  $3.50.  m-n.— Psycho¬ 
logical  novel. 

*X  Arturo  Briccno.  Balumba.  Caracas. 
Elite.  1943. — Regional  novel. 


*  Alejandro  Casona.  Nuestra  Natacha. 
Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943.  160  pp.-— 
Reedition  of  a  famous  three-act  comedy, 
followed  by  a  dramatic  fantasy  called 
Otra  vez  el  diablo. 

*  Damita  Ducndc.  12  cuentos  de  jugue- 
tes.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1943. 
155  pp. — ^Fairy  talcs  whose  characters 
arc  children’s  toys. 

*  Reinaldo  Lomboy.  Banquil.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  1942.  473  pp.  $35  m.-n.— 
Prize-winning  novel  of  the  Chilean 
mountains. 

*  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  El  corazdn 
de  piedra  verde.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial 
Sudamcricana.  1943.  848  pp.  $10.00. 
m.-n. — \  novel  of  the  conquest  of  Mexi¬ 
co. 

*  Rafael  Maluenda.  Armiho  negro. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Orbe.  1942.  280  pp. 
— Story  of  a  Lima  demi-mondaine,  by 
the  author  of  the  very  successful  little 
novel  with  barn-yard  characters.  La 
Pachecha. 

^  Marcclo  Mcnaschc.  Bigotes  para  la 
luna.  Buenos  Aires.  Lopez.  1938.  44  pp. 
— Fosco  o  la  dictadura  prodigiosa.  Bue¬ 
nos  Aires.  1940.  78  pp. — Two  satirical 
playlets  directed  against  the  Axis. 

^  Juan  Neruda.  Cuentos  de  la  Mali 
Strana.  Buenos  Aires.  Espasa-Calpc  Ar¬ 
gentina.  1943.  170  pp. — Eleven  sketches 
portraying  life  in  Prague.  Translated 
from  the  Czech  by  W.  F.  Reisner. 

*  A.  Nunez  Alonso.  Konco.  Mexico. 
(A.  Bravo.  Apartado  Postal,  10414). 
1943.  352  pp.  $5.00  m.-n. — ^Novcl  about 
a  financier. 

^  Francisco  Tario.  Aqui  abajo.  Mexico. 
Robredo.  1943. 250  pp. — ^A  fantastic  and 
pessimistic  long  novel  by  the  talented 
author  of  last  year’s  short-story  collection 
Noche. 

*  Teodoro  Torres.  La  patria  perdida. 
Mexico.  Botas.  1935.  381  pp. — A  Mexi¬ 
can  in  U.  S.  A. 

^  Alfredo  Varela.  El  rio  oscuro.  Buenos 
Aires.  Lautaro.  1943.  268  pp.  $3.00.  m.- 
n. — Violent  novel  of  the  Parand. 

Xavier  Villaurrutia.  La  mujer  legi- 
tima.  Mexico.  Loera  y  Chdvcz.  1943. 131 
pp. — Mexican  comedy  in  three  acts. 
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Spanish  History,  Biography 
and  Memoirs 

M  Fernando  Alcgria.  Lautaro,  joven 
libertador  de  Arauco.  Santiago  dc  Chile. 
Zig-Zag.  1943.  233  pp. — Farrar  and 
Rinehart’s  prize-winning  Juvenile  of  last 
year. 

^  Carlos  Bosch  Garcia.  La  esclavitud 
prehispdnica  entre  los  Aztecas.  Mexico. 
El  Colegio  dc  Mexico.  1944.  117  pp. — 
A  thoroughgoing  study  of  all  the  evi¬ 
dence. 

Julio  C^sar  Chaves.  El  supremo  dic- 
tador:  Biografta  de  JosS  Caspar  de  Fran- 
cia.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial  Difusam. 

1942.  402  pp.  |6  m.-n. — Analytical  bi¬ 
ography  of  the  Paraguayan  dictator  who 
started  the  vogue  in  South  America. 

*  Wolfram  Dietrich.  Belgrano  y  San 
Martin.  Santiago  dc  Chile.  Ercilla.  1943. 
242  pp. — The  revolution  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  By  a  German  refuge  in  Venezuela. 
^  Casto  Fulgcncio  L6pcz.  Garcilaso 
Inca  de  la  Vega.  Caracas.  Artes  Grificas. 

1943.  87  pp.  A  brief  account. 

*  Gerardo  Gallegos.  Venezuela.  La 
Habana.  La  Rcpublica.  1943. 64  pp.  25c. 
— One  of  a  scries  of  historical  mono¬ 
graphs. 

Enrique  dc  Gandia.  Historia  de  Cris- 
tdbal  Coldn.  Claridad.  1942.  493  pp. — 
An  effort  to  clear  up  the  numerous 
doubtful  spots  in  the  great  navigator’s 
life.  Probably  a  hopeless  task. 

*  Ramon  Gomez  de  la  Serna.  Retratos 
contempordneos.  Buenos  Aires.  Editorial 
Sudamericana.  1941.  449  pp.  $5.00.  m.- 
n. — ^Appraisals  of  Keyscrling,  Gour- 
mont,  Valle  Inclin,  and  a  score  of  others. 

*  Cecilia  Hz.  dc  Mondoza.  Miguel  An¬ 
tonio  Caro.  Bogota.  Biblioteca  Nacional. 
1942.  88  pp. — A  Colombian  humanist. 
A  doctoral  dissertation. 

**  Jose  Luis  Lanuza,  Editor.  Los  Mo- 
renos.  Buenos  Aires.  Emcce.  1942.  94 
pp.  $2.50  m.-n. — Anthology  of  the  work 
of  Buenos  Aires  negroes. 

^  Lucas  Manzano.  Caracas  de  mil  y 
pico.  Caracas.  Imprcsorcs  Unidos.  1943. 
297  pp. — Venezuela  some  generations 
ago. 


*  Francisco  Navarro.  Alemania  por 
dentro,  1941~42.  Mexico.  Edicioncs 
Ibcro-Amcricanas.  1943.  343  pp.  $1.20 
U.S. — Berlin  memories  of  a  young  Mexi¬ 
can  who  was  for  a  year  or  two  Secretary 
of  Legation  in  the  German  capital. 

^  Eugenio  Orrego  Vicuna.  Hombres  de 
America.  Santiago  dc  Chile.  Edicioncs 
Orbe.  1942.  311  pp. — O’Higgins,  San 
Martin,  Bolivar,  Vicuna  Mackenna, 
Bello,  Dario. 

^  Aurelio  Ortega  C.  Nuestra  Senora  de 
los  Puentes.  Orizaba,  Mexico.  Oficina 
Tipogrdfica.  1943.  81  pp. — High  spots 
in  the  history  and  topography  of  the 
flavorous  old  city  of  Orizaba. 

^  Norberto  Pinilla.  La  generacidn  chi- 
lena  de  1842.  Santiago  dc  Chile.  Edici¬ 
oncs  dc  la  Universidad  dc  Chile.  1943. — 
An  examination  of  conditions  in  Chile 
during  her  flourishing  period  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

*  J.  Salas  Subirat.  Marinetti.  (Un  cn- 
sayo  para  los  fosilcs  del  futurismo).  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
founder  of  the  Italian  literary  move¬ 
ment  called  Futurism. 

*  Emctcrio  S.  Santovenia.  Marti  leps- 
lador.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943.  $3.50. 
— The  industrious  Cuban  historian  stud¬ 
ies  the  Cuban  George  Washington  as  a 
law-maker. 

^  Edmundo  Stefan  Urbanski.  Los 
eslavos,  ayer,  hoy  y  mahana.  Mexico. 
Edicioncs  Ibcro-Amcricanas.  1943.  109 
pp. — History,  culture  and  ethnology. 

Spanish  Verse 

*  Pedro  Rene  Cx)ntm  Aybar.  Antologia 
poetica  dominie  ana.  Ciudad  Trujillo. 
“El  Diario.”  1943.  xvii-j-310  pp. — The 
best  work  of  a  score  or  more  of  Domini¬ 
can  poets,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  born 
in  1845. 

*  Gaston  Figucira.  Crucifixidn  de  luz. 
Montevideo.  Con  cl  autor  (Magallanes 
1070).  1943.  77  pp. — Poems  of  intense 
religious  inspiration. 

*  Emilio  Garcia  G6mcz.  Qasidas  de 
Andalucia.  Madrid.  Plutarco.  1940.  112 
pp.  4  pesetas. — Spanish  translations  of 
eleventh  century  Muslim  poets  of  An¬ 
dalusia,  with  notes. 
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*  Enrique  Gonzilcz  Martinez.  Bajo  el 
signo  mortal.  Mexico.  Ars.  1942.  183 
pp. — ^The  dean  of  Mexican  poets  pre¬ 
sents  here  a  large  number  of  new  poems 
and  many  of  the  best  of  the  old  ones. 

K  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Poesias.  Santiago, 
Chile.  Nascimiento.  1940.  175  pp. — 
Translation  and  Introduction  by  Y.  Pino 
Saavedra. 

*  Pablo  de  Rokha.  Morfologia  de  es- 
panto.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Editorial  Mul- 
titud.  1942.-^a.  30  pp. — Sort  of  free 
verse  elegy  on  a  lost  world. 

Spanish  Arts  and  Music 

*  Pablo  Garrido.  Biografia  de  la  cueca. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Ercilla.  1943. 133  pp. 
— Discussion  of  a  popular  Chilean  dance, 
with  words  and  music  which  often  ac¬ 
company  it. 

**  Lranardo  da  Vinci.  Tratado  de  la 
Pintura.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  1943. 
$30.00  m.-n. — ^First  complete  edition  in 
Spanish.  With  many  illustrations  in 
black  and  colors,  and  many  helps. 

Spanish  Public  Questions 

*  Felipa  Barreda  Laos.  ^Hispano  AmS- 
rica  en  guerra?  A  la  juventud  hispano- 
americana.  Buenos  Aires.  Linari.  1941. 
258  pp.  $2.00  m.-n. — A  plan  for  an  eco¬ 
nomic  union  of  Hispanic  America. 

^  Romualdo  Brughetti.  Descontento 
creador.  Afirmacidn  de  una  conciencia 
argentina.  Buenos  Aires.  Losada.  $3.00. 
m.-n. — Prize-winning  essay,  which  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  Argentine  is  in  the  throes 
of  a  spiritual  rebirth. 

*  Guillermo  Diaz  Doin.  Diccionario 
politico  de  nuestro  tiempo:  politico- 
biogrifico  -  sociol6gico.  Buenos  Aires. 
Mundo  Atlintico.  1943.  557  pp. — Built 
on  the  same  lines  as  the  Penguin  Politi¬ 
cal  Dictionary.  Accurate  and  conserva¬ 
tive. 

*  Jos6  Ferrater  Mora.  Espana  y  Europa. 
Santiago  de  Chile.  Cruz  del  Sur.  1942. 
58  pp.  $15.00  m.-n. — On  the  Spanish 
national  psychology. 

*  F.  V.  Garcia-Amadro.  El  proceso  in- 
ternacional  panamericano.  La  Habana. 


Jesus  Montero.  1942.  321  pp. — ^History 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

*  Vicente  Geigel  Polanco.  Valores  de 
Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan.  Editorial  Maria 
de  Hostos.  1943.  171  pp. — Men,  ideas 
and  books. 

*  Jose  Medina  Echavarria.  Responsa- 
bilidad  de  la  inteligencia.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1943.  271  pp. — 
Social,  economic  and  educational  pre^ 
lems  of  our  time. 

^  Manuel  M.  Pedroso.  La  prevencidn  de 
la  guerra.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de  Mexico. 
1944.  39  pp. — A  lecture  forming  part  of 
a  seminar  on  past  war  problems. 

*  La  postguerra.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  121  pp. — ^Lectures  from  a  semi¬ 
nar  on  the  post  war  problems. 

^  Manuel  Sroane.  El  gran  vecino.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Ediciones  Orbe.  1942. 
333  pp. — Observations  made  during  a 
trip  to  the  United  States. 

Spanish  Philosophy  and 
'Religion 

*  Jaime  Balmes.  Ldgica  y  itica.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1943.  253  pp. — Re¬ 
print  of  a  valuable  work  of  a  century 
J«o. 

■  Antonio  Caso.  Positivismo,  neoposi- 
tivismo  y  fenomologia.  Mexico.  Centro 
de  Estudios  Filosdficos  de  la  Facultad  de 
Filosofia  y  Letras.  1941.  123  pp. — Die 
Mexican  philosopher  deplores  Positivism 
and  all  its  works. 

*  Diana  Caudron  (Mme-Eris).  Sen- 
deros  desconocidos.  Santiago  de  Chile. 
Ediciones  Orbe.  114  pp. — Studies  in 
metempsychosis. 

*  Wilhelm  Dilthey.  Hombre  y  mundo 
en  los  siglos  XVI  y  XVII.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica.  1944.  Spanish 
version  from  the  German  edition  of 
1914,  by  Eugenio  Imaz. 

*  Luis  Recasens  Siches.  Wiese.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Econdmica.  1943. 199 

. — And  his  sociological  system. 

Luis  Villaronga.  Dios.  San  Juan,  P.  R. 
Imprenta  Venezuela.  1942.  221  pp. 
$1.00. — An  extended  homily  by  a  Puerto 
Rican  official  who  has  written  a  great 
deal  on  educational  and  moral  questions. 
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K  Juan  B.  Iguiniz.  Disquisciones  biblio- 
grdficas.  Mexico.  El  Colegio  dc  Mexico. 
1943.  310  pp. — By  the  assistant  director 
of  the  Biblioteca  Nacional  of  Mexico. 

*  Jose  F.  Martinez  y  Diaz.  Historia  de 
la  educacidn  publica  en  Cuba.  Pinar  del 
Rio,  Cuba.  Imprenta  de  la  Casa  Villalba. 
1943.  231  pp.  i2.00.  m.-n. — Deals  large¬ 
ly  with  “causas  de  su  fracaso.” 

Arturo  Posnansky.  iQui  es  raza?  La 
Paz.  Edit.  Trabajo.  1943.  62  pp. — Race 
and  environment  make  the  man. 

^  Louis  A.  Robb.  Engineers  Diction¬ 
ary:  Spanish-English,  EnglishSpanish. 
New  York.  John  Wiley.  1944. — Com¬ 
piled  with  a  view  to  its  use  in  North  and 
South  America. 

*  Guillermo  Rojas  Carrasco.  Chile - 
nismos  y  americanismos  de  la  XVI  edi- 
cidn  del  Diccionario  de  la  Academia 
Espahola.  Valparaiso.  Direccidn  Ge¬ 
neral  de  Prisiones.  1943.  232  pp.  $30 
m.-n. — Lists  some  1500  American  terms 
which  have  been  accepted  by  the  Span¬ 
ish  lexicographers. 

**  Arturo  R.  Ros.  Terapdutica  al  dia. 
La  Habana.  Cultural.  1944.  800  pp. — 
Fifth  number  of  an  annual  devoted  to 
therapeutics. 

**  Tito  Saubidet.  Vocabulario  y  refre- 
nero  criollo.  Buenos  Aires.  Krah.  1943. 
423  pp. — Magnificently  illustrated  cn- 
^clopedia  of  life  on  the  Pampa. 

■  Ulrich  Schmidl.  Viaje  al  Rio  de  la 
Plata.  Buenos  Aires.  Emec6.  1942.  109 
pp.  $2.50.  m.-n. — This  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury  document  is  here  edited  by  Luis  M. 
Baudizzone. 

*  Teodoro  Torres.  Periodismo.  Mexico. 
Botas.  1937.  125  pp. — Handbook  for 
wouldbe  journalists. 

*  La  Universidad.  San  Salvador.  Im¬ 
prenta  Nacional  1943.  285  pp. — ^The 
organ  of  the  National  University  of  El 
Salvador.  Lectures,  dissertations,  etc. 

English  Literature 

*  Marion  Moore  Coleman.  The  Polish 
Land.  Klub  Polski,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  1943. 127  pp.  $2.00. — An  anthology 
in  prose  and  verse. 


*  Contemporary  Chinese  Stories.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1944. 
242  pp.  $2.75.— From  1918  to  1937. 
Translations  by  Chi-Chen  Wang. 

*  Wallace  Fowlie.  Clowns  and  Angels. 
New  York.  Sheed  and  Ward.  1943.  162 
pp.  $2.50. — Studies  in  modern  French 
literature. 

^  Fray  Luis  de  Le6n.  The  Perfect  Wife. 
English  translation  by  Alice  P.  Hubbard 
(Sister  Felicia  of  the  Order  of  St.  Anne). 
Denton,  Texas.  State  College  for  Wom¬ 
en.  1943.  137  pp.  $2.50. — The  first  Eng¬ 
lish  translation  of  La  Perfecta  Casada. 

M  Klaus  Mann  and  Hermann  Kesten, 
Editors.  An  Anthology  of  Creative  Writ¬ 
ing  in  Europe  1920-1940.  New  York. 
L.  B.  Fischer.  1943.  1006  pp.  $5.00.— 
With  an  introduction  by  E)orothy  Can- 
field  Fisher. 

*  K.  R.  Srinivasa  Iyengar.  Indo-Anglian 
Literature.  Bombay.  International  Book 
House.  1943.  70  pp. — India’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  English  literature. 

^  Traditional  Chinese  Tales.  New 
York.  Columbia  University  Press.  1944. 
225  pp.  $2.75. — A  representative  anthol¬ 
ogy.  Translations  by  Chi-Chen  Wang. 

English  Verse 

*  Charles  Maxwell  Lancaster.  Saints 
and  Sinners  in  Old  Romance.  Nashville. 
Vanderbilt  University  Press.  1942.  466 
pp.  $3.00. — Translations  from  Tristan, 
Robert  le  Diable,  Vie  de  Saint  Thomas 
Bechet,  Vie  de  Saint  Liger,  etc. 

*  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Selected  Poems. 
Translated  by  J.  B.  Leishman.  London. 
The  Hogarth  Press.  1941.  80  pp.  2/6. 
— ^With  a  short  introduction  dealing  par¬ 
ticularly  with  foreign  influences  on 
Rilke. 

English  Public  Questions 

*  Clado  dementis.  Panslavism,  Past 
and  Present.  London.  Czechoslovak 
Committee  for  Slav  Reciprocity.  1943. 
64  pp.  Is.  3d. — ^For  an  all-Slav  solidarity 
which  respects  the  independence  of  all. 
^  Inter-American  Intellectual  Inter¬ 
change.  Austin,  Texas.  Institute  of  Lat¬ 
in  American  Studies  of  the  University 
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of  Texas.  1943.  188  pp. — Addresses  by 
Samuel  Guy  Inman,  Manuel  Toussaint, 
Arturo  Torres  Rioseco,  Risieri  Fron- 
dizi,  and  others,  at  the  Institute  sessions 
held  in  lune,  1943. 

*  Philip  C.  Nash.  An  Adventure  in 
World  Order.  Boston.  Beacon  Press. 
1944.  139  pp.  $1.50. — A  proposed  solu¬ 
tion  for  a  substantial  peace. 

*  William  K.  Pfeiler.  War  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  Mind.  New  York.  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1941.  369  pp.  $3.25.  The 
attitude  toward  war  of  contemporary 
German  novelists  of  all  complexions. 

*  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Way.  New  York.  Philosophical  Li¬ 
brary.  1944.  71  pp. — Selections  from  his 
papers  and  addresses. 

*  Gerhart  H.  Seger  and  Siegfried  K. 
Marck.  Germany:  To  Be  or  Not  To  Be? 
New  York.  The  Rand  School  Press. 
1943.  190  pp.  $2.00. — With  a  Preface  by 
George  N.  Shuster. 

*  Count  Carlo  Sforza.  Contemporary 
Italy.  New  York.  Dutton.  1944.  430  pp. 
$3.50. — Its  intellectual  and  moral  ori¬ 
gins. 

English  Miscellaneous 

*  A.  J.  Barnouw  and  B.  Landheer.  The 
Contribution  of  Holland  to  the  Sciences. 
A  Symposium.  New  York.  Querido. 
1943.  $3.50. — ^Nineteen  essays  by  Dutch 
scholars  on  Dutch  scientific  achieve¬ 
ments. 

*  George  Buday.  George  Budays  Little 
Bool{.  I^ndon.  Favil  Press.  1944.  32  pp. 
— Hungarian  folktales,  illustrated  by  the 
author,  a  famous  Hungarian  artist  long 
resident  in  London. 

*  Lewis  Herman  and  Marguerite  A. 
Herman.  TaH^  American.  Chicago.  Ziff- 
Davis.  1944.  129  pp.  $1.75. — A  practical 
guide  for  eliminating  the  German  ac¬ 
cent. 

*  Edwin  Honig.  Garcia  Lorca.  Nor¬ 
folk,  Conn.  New  Directions.  1944.  232 
pp. — Said  to  be  the  first  detailed  survey 
of  his  life  and  work  in  English. 

*  Inter-American  Statistical  yearbook. 
1942.  Buenos  Aires.  El  Ateneo.  (New 
York.  Macmillan.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Frei- 


ond  edition  of  a  general  statistical  refer¬ 
ence  work  edited  by  Raul  C.  Migonc 
tas  Bastos).  1066  pp.  $10.00  U.S. — Scc- 
and  others. 

^  The  Jefferson  Bicentennial  1743- 
1943.  Washington.  Library  of  Congress. 
1943.  171  pp. — A  catalogue  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

*  Joseph  Macleod.  The  New  Soviet 
Theatre.  London.  G.  Allen  &  Unwin. 
1943.  230  pp.  $3.00. — The  Russian  the¬ 
ater  since  1937. 

^  Kaj  Munk.  Four  Sermons.  Translated 
from  the  Danish  by  John  M.  Jensen. 
Blair,  Nebraska.  Lutheran  Publishing 
House.  1944.  36  pp.  $.40. — These  four 
sermons  by  the  martyred  Danish  clergy¬ 
man  and  playwright  were  smuggled  out 
of  Denmark. 

^  Shlomo  Noble.  Khumesh-Tayteh. 
New  York.  Yiddish  Scientific  Institute. 
1943.  87  pp. — The  traditional  language 
of  the  Yiddish  Pentateuch  translation. 

^  Amos  J.  Peasley.  Future  Fundamen¬ 
tals.  1943.  16  pp. — Phi  Beta  Kappa  Ad¬ 
dress,  Swarthmore  College. 

German  Verse 

*  Mut.  London.  Verlag  Jugend  Voran. 
1943.  48  pp.  9d. — An  anthology  of  the 
work  of  young  Austrian  poets,  the  most 
promising  of  whom  is  Heinz  Karpeles. 
■  Nuntius  (Louis  Fiirnberg).  Holle, 
Hass  und  Liebe.  London.  Privately 
printed.  68  pp. — Recent  verses  of  a  well 
known  Sudeten  German.  Most  notable 
item,  a  long  poem  entitled  Im  Parf^  von 
Monza. 

*  Zwischen  Gestern  und  Morgen.  Lon¬ 
don.  Austrian  Centre  Young  Austria. 
1942. 47  pp. — An  anthology  of  Free  Aus¬ 
trian  poets. 

German  Miscellaneous 

^  Johannes  R.  Becher.  Abschied.  Mos¬ 
cow.  Verlag  Das  Internationale  Buch. 
1941.  452  pp. — An  autobiographical 
novel  located  in  Munich  in  the  early 
days  of  this  century. 

*  H.  Fraenkel,  Editor.  Der  Weg  zu 
einem  neuen  Deutschland.  London. 
Lindsay  Drummond.  1943.  84  pp. — The 
possibilities  for  reorganizing  a  defeated 
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Germany,  viewed  hopefully  by  a  Social 
Democrat,  a  communist,  a  scientist,  a 
minister,  and  a  woman. 

M  Richard  Struve  Haker.  Holderlin. 
Tribut  einer  Ehrfurcht.  Bogota.  Ferrini. 
1942.  123  pp. — A  biography,  plus  a  col¬ 
lection  of  poems  in  Holderlin’s  honor. 

**  Georg  Leyh  and  Fritz  Milkau,  Edi¬ 
tors.  Handbuch  der  Bibliothe\wissen- 
schaft.  Ill:  Geschichte  der  Bibliotheken. 
Leipzig.  Harrassowitz.  1940.  xxiii-|- 
1051  pp.  80  marks. — One  of  the  very 
best  works  on  the  subject. 

Specimens  of  German  Script.  Toron¬ 
to.  The  University  of  Toronto  Press. 
1942.  28  pp. — American  German  schol¬ 
ars  don’t  need  to  write  German  script, 
but  they  will  on  occasion  need  to  read  it. 
Here  is  a  variety  of  handwritings  to 

Sractice  on. 

Bodo  Uhse.  Leutnant  Bertram.  Mexi¬ 
co.  Verlag  El  Libro  Libre.  618  pp.  $2.50 
U.S. — Hitler’s  supporters  and  the  Un¬ 
derground. 

Portuguese  Miscellaneous 

*  Bocage.  Poesias.  Lisboa.  S4  de  Costa. 
1943.  253  pp. — ^Edited  by  Guerreiro 
Murta. 

^  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Depois  de 
Efa  de  Queiroz.  Sao  Paulo.  Editora 
Classico-Cientifica.  1943.  135  pp. — The 
1933  essay  and  a  1941  lecture,  in  one  vol¬ 
ume. 

*  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Espanha.  Sao 
Paulo.  Editora  Nacional.  1943.  336  pp. 
— A  philosophy  of  its  history  and  its  lit¬ 
erature. 

*  Moyses  Vellinhd.  Letras  da  Provincia. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1944.  199  pp. — 
Literary  sketches. 

*  Ivan  Pedro  de  Martins.  Fronteira 
agreste.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1944.  351 
— Novel  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 

,  Jose  Geraldo  Vieira.  A  quadragesima 
porta.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1943.  520 
pp. — A  novel  of  the  two  world  war  gen¬ 
erations. 

[  *  Mario  Lins,  Introduqio  a  espaciologia 

social.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Jornal  do  Com- 
mercio.  1940. — Einsteinian  Relativism 
as  applied  to  Sociology. 

^  Helio  Lobo.  O  Dominio  do  Canada. 


Rio  de  Janeiro.  Editora  Civilisa9ao 
Brasileira.  1942. — By  a  Brazilian  publi¬ 
cist  who  has  lived  in  Canada. 

*  Arlindo  Pasqualino.  Os  sobrinhos  de 
Tio  Sam.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  290  pp. 
— ^A  Brazilian  journalist’s  impressions 
received  during  a  trip  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Unclassified 

*  Chauncey  Goodrich.  A  Pocket  Dic¬ 
tionary  (Chinese-English)  and  Peking¬ 
ese  Syllabary.  New  Edition.  New  York. 
Columbia  University  Press.  1944.  308 
pp.  $2.50. — An  offset  reproduction  of 
the  1918  Shanghai  edition,  with  a  few 
corrections. 

*  Egon  Hostovsky.  Ul^ryt.  New  York. 
New  Yorkske  Listy.  1943. 108  pp.  $1.50. 
— A  story  of  the  French  underground, 
by  the  most  talented  of  the  Czech  exile 
writers. 

*  Franti?ek  Langer.  Diti  a  Dyka.  Lon¬ 
don.  Kruh  PHtel  2eskoslovensk6  knihy. 
1943.  92  pp.  4  s. — Patriotic  story  by  a 
well-known  Czech  playwright  now  in 
England. 

*  Guido  Errante.  Sulla  lirica  romanza 
delle  origini.  New  York.  S.  F.  Vanni. 
1943.  9-|-440  pp. — Champions  the  clas¬ 
sical  and  ecclesiastical  origin  of  Romance 
lyric  poetry.  Columbia  Doctor’s  thesis. 
^  Guido  Milanesi.  Kaddish.  Verona. 
Mondadori.  1942.  22  lire. — Eighth  Edi¬ 
tion  of  this  favorite  novel  by  a  popular 
Italian  story-teller. 

*  Boris  Kader.  Dervachung  (Awaken¬ 
ing).  Chicago.  Labor  World  Press.  1^1. 
(Second  Edition).  112  pp.$1.00. — Three 
act  Yiddish  play — theme,  the  mistreat¬ 
ment  and  emigration  of  the  German 
Jews. 

*  L.  Spizman.  Di  Idn  in  Nazi-Polen. 
New  York.  Farlag  “Yiddisher  Kemp- 
fer.”  1924.  468  pp.  $2.00. — ^The  near- 
extermination  of  Ac  Jews  in  Nazi  Po¬ 
land. 

*  Israel  Zinberg.  Di  Geshichte  fun  der 
Literatur  bei  Idn.  New  York.  Morris  1. 
Sklatsky.  1943.  10  volumes,  3600  pp. 
$35. — ^This  monumental  history  of  Jew¬ 
ish  literature  in  Yiddish  began  appear¬ 
ing  in  Russia  in  1929. 


